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.1 

1 1 the roustitutioijof had been planned and pci leetod b\ 

one extemJed cflfort of ihuut^ht, like an ej‘ic peein, if il Ind 
been the bold en*alion of j:enins aeeoinpli'^lied at its ver\ hirth. 
and at oiiee displa)iie.* itself to the woiiu as a fan*, oiijiiiKil, uii* 
bleiin Ja'd pattern; to adhere to the model Mould be ihe dntv 
of succeeding a*j;es; and the fiiemi of his \ could seamJ-. 

b(‘ nioie nobly and beneficially engaged than in bringing bclore 
80 decisive a test the lavi.s and pracJie.es of his omii time, am’ in 
exposing and rondenniing cjkIi aberration from the pie tt c\»m- 
plar. But history denies the existence, at any lime, of ‘•’uch a 
standing monument of political perfection; and however tine it 
may be, that till* first rudiments of what Eiigli.Juiicn ca'l their 
constitution are to be found in the inaunc ^ of our pumnive 
anceNloriS^3et those pen'cct forms of libcyly and law winch some 
have seen, or pretended to st‘c in that part of our history wt.irh 
prer^al^ the conquest, we \eutore to class among tin* ab nudi- 
ties df visionary polilii’s; unless some of our Readers may tl.ink. 
soh, m. NO. i. 
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uvUii which opinion we are not much inclined to disagree!, 
patty prejudices and factious designs have helped greedy' to 
promote these* interesting discoveries of ancient privileges lost, 
and imprescriptible rights forgotten. 

Now all tljis^nlirputrian i^earch into the foundation of our 
libtM’lit's, we cannot help considering as productive of little ad- 
vantage. What vvi' fiave, wo hold by a title older than antiqui- 
t} its( If; \\lial wo have not, are not shewn U' he dositable in the 
pie‘«:o)i^ slato of things hy pnarfs lliat ihoy <)iice existed. ^i^resent 
institutions, if ihov iull shorl of s)m culalivo puritv, are easily 
bioimlil into discredit with the jnnhiliuio, by being amiscd of 
wandering from a hotiiioiis model, ussignt'd by dreiuning ignor- 
aiioo to nnkn<Avn and unrecorded antiquity. 

That there m as sonietliing in tin ciicuinstances of our^nccs- 
toi s of the <10 best age, which gave the lirst start to our liberties, 
which put llieni into a train oi invobuttarv progression, and im- 
paji*< <1 to them strength to sn^ive occasional and frequenf in- 
terruptions, u e.ot ineani ti» Ij^^denied. #Sull less arc we dis- 
posed to den^ 'he cit ‘h winch 1 cloiigs to a succeeding genera- 
tion for mediUit<*J iinproveniinis of this original patrimony ^ 
though more is nuJouutediy due to the operations of events 
evolving consequeu(!es unforeseen, intU'pcndeijl of h uni a i> con- 
trivance, and perhaps contradicting alh contemporary specula- 
tion. The price at which many of our most valuable rights 
liave heen purchased, ought never to be forgotten ; but we 
cannot join in opinion with those w ho consider the struggles of 
our forefathers in the support of liberty, as having always in view 
the maintenance of a settled derivative constitution, and the 
restorutiou of definite rights, lliose who through the vista of 
ages discern this integrity of system, called by them the consti- 
tution of England, in the composition of the Saxon Witteuage- 
mot, deserve to be conipliinciited as much for their perspicacity, 
as for their strong political faith. W'e admire their faculty of 
tracing objects willf accuracy in the dark ; but as our own views 
are <‘i>nfined within ordinarv limits, we must found, our love of 
the law’s and institutions of our country on a narrower princi- 
ple, consoled by the reflection that this narrower principle h 
found in practice tp produce as much political integrity aQcl 
{Hiblic usefuluess, as appears in the conduct of our reformists 
upon the Saxon model. It is agreeable to history and reasoq, 
to look into remote times for the elements of our national cln|- 
racter; the research is gratifying to intelligent curiosity® but tlie 
spirit of faction must b\$ blended with the superstition of the 
antiquary, to produce a ppUticiap of the niaeteonth century wdli 
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enough to search tliroiigli the lootse metnorkils of an aii^ of 
comparative barbaritv, for the standard of ouf present policy. 

The ancient Germans, and indeed all the northern nations 
lliat were instriimentat in overturning the ojid fabric of Roman 
despotism, brought witli them a Constituiioii, if such it could be 
called, in which the character of the people, as fierce as it was 
free, was vigorojasly expressed, 'I'he* rights of humanity were 
recognised in the outlines of these military establishments, and 
the character^ of fiecdom and independence, liavti nevt^r been 
wliolly obliterated in any of the European governments. The 
real stale of the Anglo-Saxon eitablishmeiits rests in great obscu- 
rity; an obscurity greatly increased by the studied iiiisrepresenta- 
tiojjis of controversy. According to appearances it was subject to 
frequent vacillation, and varied cssculially in the differem ling- 
doitis of the heplarcliy. That the power of the monarch was 
Subject to gi-eat limitations, there is abundance of proof in the 
events of those times, but llj 't it was limbed more by Custoii) 
than settled law Is inferible tidiii its fluctuations and inconsist- 
encies; — on some oecusions despotically oveiboaiijg, on otbersi 
obsequious to the will of Uhj arislocracv. A simdar nullability 
is* displayed, ill the condition of every class of ilie eommunity in 
those desultory idiue.s, which di.sclose a ten* lal vie »v of affairs 
in which povvee, but little deiiued or coerced by posili' e law, 
was left to ruii into the vagrant channels of propeity and per- 
sonal alulity. 

It is probable that eirctiiTislaiices were more favourable to 
liberty among the Ariglo-Saxc'fjs than the other invading nations 
-of the north, lliey appear to have been the nidcHt iMd poorest 
of the Germans; and the advancement of ihcii comjucsl o^er 
the natives was so slow and difficult, that the accumiilatjons of 
property and individual aggrandizement were somewhat ck laved 
in their progress, and a larger measure of their ancient privileges 
were preserved to the conquered, Jk\cides which, the smaibiess 
x>f the original allotinenls in tlie alloiiial distribution of lands, 
would be likely to occasion an earlier combination of petty pro- 
prietors into confederacies for mutual protection ; and to these 
j*ude associations office men, we trace with probability, the origin 
of towns, vills, and burghs. hese confederacies were, doubtless, 
in their inoipieiit state, rather martial than civil ; and nothing pro- 
bably was rcmotcT from their fiistcoriteiiiplations than the acqui- 
sitio« of the immunities and privileges, to which subsequent 
events and oppoi tuiiilies opened (be way. The division of 
vills into decennaries, and the formation of those again into 
larger districts^ as hundreds and cminlies, with their ntspective 
courts for tlie distribution of justice, alone sufliejent to 
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prevent the sense of frecdo^i from being lost in the inequalities 
of condition. date of the origin of juries has never been 

fixed with any certainty, but as the method of deciding causes 
by a plurality of ^ices would soon be found extremely incon- 
venient, it is not improbable tliat the* adoption of a select num- 
ber for the dispatch of justice, was an innovation of very remote 
ant^uity. , 

Tijus in a very early period of bur history, there are undoubt- 
ed vestiges of political liberty, it is abundantly proved by 
the bare existence of these political aiTangements upon so po- 
pular and equitable a plan. As llte fjeehplders were lined for 
non-attendance at these courts, and as a variety of civil transac- 
tions both of a public and private nature were there attei^ed, 
ratified, and proinulged, the attendance would natural] j be great, 
and the fennentation of mind vvitli mind the inevitable conse- 
quence. The constitutiou of these assemblies, therefore, if 
must be owned, were well adajjljjid to mitiL^ate the ferocities of 
the times, and to cherish the liberty ; nor could a peoples 

capable of coinpreSiending the value of such privileges, and of 
struggling for their preservation, be said to be in a condition of 
political degradation. 'The question respecting the powers and 
constitution of the Wiilenagemot has been iii<fcssaiitly agitated, 
not as a mere question of curiosity, as it realJf’ ought, but as a 
point materially afTecting oiir title to the constitution w'o enjoy, 
and as the standard to which it is to be recalled from its devia- 
tions. *^1 !u* c(n»troversY was at its height soon after the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts. Mouttrcliic:^ zealots were anxious to prove 
that thi^ council was a vassal appendage to the crown, sum- 
moned only for advice, or taxation, with a nominal independ- 
ence, but in truth and fact under the king’s immediate inlluence 
and controul. The favourers of popular usceudaiicy have gone 
into as wide an extreme. They have ascj ibed to it the supreme 
direction of affairs, and clothed it with the character of a pure 
representative body; the organ at once of the nobility, the 
priesthood, the yeomant'y, the merchants, and the manufac- 
turers. These propositions equally violent, and probably at 
equal distances from the truth, have been respectively support- 
ed wdth more zeal than knowledge. Kacli party has endeavour- 
ed to establish its point by a garbled selection of incidents, af- 
fording, as is commonly the case in unsettled times, contradic- 
tory inferences; and by straining the interpretation of vague and 
gtmeral terms used by ancient writers, who, not anticipating 
these disputes, were little circumspect in their language; while 
both have overlooked the plain conclusions from those undisputed 
factSji^which hold up ygt view the actual situation of tW'country. 
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That none had seats in this assembly, at least during the 
greater part of the time of its contiinianre, buf persons having 
a free property in land of a certain extent, is pretty plainly in- 
dicated by the testimonies which have come-down to us; and 
this supposition agrees with the general descriptive appellation 
given to tlie constituent members, who are usually designated 
as the bishops and abbots, together with the aldermen, chiefs, 
and nobles, — terms iinadaptcd to any hut the persons then called 
the Greater 'Fhaiies, or landed proprietors with full allodial 
property. This, at least for a great length of time, may be 
most rationally supposed to have been the case; and as in the 
early times oi‘ the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, these allodia) pro- 
prietojrs of land were probably very numerous, it may be inferred, 
that the constitution of Wittenageniot admitted a pretty consi- 
dfiable portion of the people; though it cannot be supposed 
that the less wealthy«mcmbers, iu times when possessions gave 
so«i]iuch rank and importah^ could have enjoyed any great 
political weight in a council^ composed. J.t is yet more im- 
probable that the manufacturing and trading part of the com- 
munity formed any part of it. Before this can be rationally 
supposed, we must imagine tliem assembU d in towns, and in- 
vested with corp^orate capacity, and collective privileges. 

It must be admitted that mention is made (though by writers 
posterior to the conquest) of the peop/e^ as being part oP this 
j2;eneral council., But when the latitude and ambiguity of this 
term, as politically applied, is recollected, it will appt ar absurd to 
lay much stress upon it. If it Is to betaken in the vulgar sense, it 
must include the whole body of the nation, unless we assume 
the fact of a representative system, wjiicb no where appears in 
terms, and which is opposed by every fair inference from aiia- 
logy, when the state of the country is properly taken into view. 
Who can suppose that when Canute, in the fifth year of his 
reign, is said to liave held a great couneil of his archbishops, 
dukes, earls, and abbots, cum quamplnrimis gregariismilitibus, 
ac cum populi multitudine copi()s;\,” that the persons compre- 
hended under the latter part of this description, were admitted to 
any share in the deliberations or resolves of this great national as- 
sembly, or were present at it in any othei^ t^Karacter than that of 
mere spectjftors, Iti frequent instances wc find the word people 
used as a correlative to the clerical order, us in a record of a Wit- 
tenagSmot, held in the time of King Ethelbcrl, where the w ords 
^rc convocato igitur cottimuni concilio tarn cieri quampop///?," 
a circutnstance indicating in a striking manner, the numbers 
and impWtance of the ecclesrastics in that day. To extend the 
term wites^' or “ wise men,” to the common people, at ultimo 
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Y/hm cewjmerce and the arts had scarcely be^ua their progress, 
is an expansion •of ccmriea} whkh we caiididiy confess we do 
not feel^ and to which we are so unchijnitahie as to think that 
Tieuher trntjh nor j^obity can condescend. That the real im* 
portance and efiicieucy of the Saxon W ittena^^enio^ during the 
greater part of this period of our history, was cousideiuble, is a 
point universally admitted. Bume bolds it lo be quite clear,, 
that its sanction was material in the enac tment of laws, and for 
ratif}iiig the public acts of adiniiiistration. Other audiors of 
weight and research, lia\e considered the power of making 
peace and w ar as an indisputable part of its great ofiice; from 
Avhich it seems to result, in the opinion of the author of the his- 
torical view of the English goveriiijicnt, that the members were 
all allodial proprietors of land ; since, if they had been vassals 
of the crown, they w ould have been bound by their tenures to 
have attended the king in hts wars, aiul coiisequcntly that their 
consent coulcl not have been reqiJ^Mte to any^ military uudertak- 

’“S- . . . ' 

A» the kingly office w'as ill defined, and varying in its preten- 
sions and practice, according lo the varying postures of the 
kingdom, scunething of a siuular vacillation is, with reason, attri^ 
butablq to the otlier depai tuieuts and classes of the political 
system. Without doubt, the competence of ^his council wms 
varied in extent in the different states of the heptarchy, and 
after the consolidation of the empire under, a single potentate, 
was couliimed down to the era of the conquest, decliniiig in 
authority io propoi tion as the accuMiulatirins of property created 
an aristocracy above the contrbul of the law. 

Upon the whole, although the lavys of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, 
Edward the Elder, Alrhels<tai]^ Edmund, Edgar, Edielred, 
Edward the Confessor and even of Canute himself,, carry un- 
doubted evidence of a limited and legal govei mneal ; yet even 
in the best times of du3 obscure period,, the science of legisla- 
tion seems to have beeiir so rude and undigested, so ineffectual a 
rampart was raised against civildisturbances, and private wrongs ; 
and there prevailed so many tyrannical distjiictions destruc- 
tive of that natural equality which must be tiie acknow- 
ledged basis of every legitimate system of polity, that when' 
the firm and temperate goyeFiiment under which •we live, is 
traduced, by a lying Comparison with a state of things so far 
behind us in whatever appertains to the felicity of man,, dr the 
perfection of his nature, honesty, gratftude, and common sense^ 
are all equally outraged. 

According to the very sensible author of the Historical' 
Reflections,” whose work stands first at the.head of this article, 
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whom we liave much pleasure in introducing to our readers, 
as a very candid, ration^, and accurate writer on the subject he 
has undertaken to elucidate, '' whatever might he the political 
arrangement of society previous to the conquest, it was then 
established on a foundation in a great measure new.’’ It was 
then that the feudal system, ’to which the state of the country 
had been fast tending for some time before this event, was 
thoroughly established; accompanied by that technical distribu- 
tion of society, and peculiar cast of senlimcnts and mnniiers, 
which have produced so extraordinary a revolution ni the cha- 
racter and circumstances of mankind. Very little can now be 
knov|{n of the details of government in the first ages of this new 
era. llie class of historians to which we are driven for in- 
formation, is above all others dry, deficient, and obscure, 
’rtere was little, indeed, to encourage or reward their efforts. 
The minds of men were bent towards objects foreign to politi- 
caf speculations: nruirtial ent^^rizes, reciprocal dues and claims 
of service and protection, the decision of private quarrels by the 
arbitration of the sword, the discharge of superstitious obliga- 
tions, and the struggles bctw’een civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, engrxissed the time and thoughts of men so entirely, as, for 
a long time, to^hide from their contemplation, and even from 
their curiosity, the genuine forms of liberty and protecting justice. 

The want of all historical exposition of the maxims of go- 
vernment, and the methods of legislaiion, in the times to w^hich 
we are now alluding, is, however, somewhat supplied by the 
knowledge we are furnished ^fith of events and practices which 
afford indubitable inferences of the w^eakness of the laws, and 
the unsettled limitations of power: and upon the whole, one 
thing is most clear,— that if a repre^^itative system of legisla- 
• tion had really existed in the times preceding the reign of Henry 
the Third, so marked a feature would have left no neces- 
sity for proving its Existence by conjectures founded upon 
dubious expressions, and bits and scraps of testimony threaded 
inconsequentially together, with a contemptuous disregard of 
their true bearings, and the genera! tone of the context. Mr. 
Jopp very pertinently urges upon llte modern sectaries of re- 
form^ who ^efer us to these early periods for the true model of 
our free comrtittrtiOfr, the propriety, in the absence of nil, direct 
evidence, of shewing the fitness of the people for their supposed 
representative privrlegex, and that their habits and political con- 
Ation Wasr such as to back the hypothesis with some probable 
inferences from collateral facts. These facts are, however, so 
to the argtrment, that the very sensible and well-in- 
fefnterf writer df the Observations On ancient Statutes"’ 
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was induced to {emark^ that no one who reads the old historiaiw 
and chronicles will discern any strong allusion or trace of it 
(i, e. the interference of the commons in the legislation), if he 
does not sit down to the perusal with an wtenfion of proving 
that they formed a component part of The last mentioned 
author, indeed, in the face of ail Mr. Tyrrel’s learning, to which 
he bad just been re ferring his readei's for the display of the ar« 
^ments on botli sides of the controversy, considers the question* 
as reduced to little more than a point of mere speculation for 
the discussion of the antiquary. 

It is rather amusing after these considerations, to turn to the 
volume of Lord Lyttleton, where we find him, much at his ease, 
talking of the presence of the peo[)le in the great council of the 
Saxons, and from thence continued after the conquest, in par- 
liament, nearly now understoo<l, down to the present tini^.’^ 
What is apt to perplex enquiry, and confound the judgment, 
in investigating the political coiij^tion of the people, during "the 
period which intervened between the reign of the conqueror and 
that of Henry the Third, is the incongruous mixture of boldness 
and submission, of arbitrary encroachment and sudden relin- 
quishment, which characterize tlie events of those times, both in 
relation to the prince and the people. I'he feudal system is 
very remarkable for these contrary icudeiicie%. Its genius at 
once proud and obedient, combined loyal service with martial 
independence, freedom with fidelity, and the principle of honoiii 
with the spirit of disorder. So that the speculative politician, 
to whatever side he inclines, iir.ay select abundant instances 
from those times to prove his favourite theory. The error, or the 
imposition, consists in assuming insulated facts, or extraordinary 
crises, as tlie ordiiiavy condition and cdnstaui attitude of the 
couiitiry, neglecting that* underworking process which alters 
by degrees tlie constitution of society, and silently developes a 
new arrangement of jiroperty and power. ' For it is worthy of 
remark, and the fact involves a curious probl^jm in politics, that 
while this nation has appeared to be going on in a rapid course 
towards arbitrary power, and the will ©f the prince has threat- 
ened to be triumphant over law, liberty has been secretly ac- 
cumulating strength; not Unlike, if on such a subject a simile 
may be allowed u.s,<tfaose contrary currents of air, which in a 
direction seemingly opposed to the wind, conduct in i|plcmn 
stillness the maj'estic march of the thundernstorm. •' 

Before the invasion of William the First, the civil -state of 
this cbi^ntry appeared to be tending towards the feudal con-; 
stituUiilfl It was the immediate operation of that event to 
estadil^ it in its^full perfection. Of all* complex and unna-* 
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tural schemes of government it was best adapted for duration. 
Too aristocritical to be consistent with pure despotism, it was 
still well calculated to uphold.arbitrary domination. Ilut it had 
its weak and fallible parts. The machinery was nicely framed, 
but without sufficient allowance for wear and tear. It was held 
together with too much tension, being so rigidly constructed 
as to be sooner brcJkeii than bent. The truth is, that whatever 
opposes itself to the natural order of things, must ..of necessity 
be unsafe. things were required to be stationary to secure 

the permanence' of that system — property and mind; which b} 
the appointed order of things are flux and mutable. Where 
human beings are in. a moral state, that is, so circumstanced as 
to be* capable of evolving and improving their faculties, their 
appetites are sure to lead them on in a career of advancement, 
TIae exercise of one faculty developes another^ "discoveries are 
stimulated by wants, and wants are created by discoveries, 

‘ llie»individual draws from th^collective competence, society 
becomes a great partiicrshij^ enjoyment is multiplied into 
Itself, and increased to each by being shared by all; social in- 
tercourse and the temptations of commerce, at length burst the 
barriers to the diftusion of property ; its great masses are broken 
down, and its r<jal value is found to consist in the facility and 
freedom of its trdnsmutatioii «and conversion. The mind keeps 
pace with this progress in the use and applicaiion of wealth, 
extends its views, contemplates its dignity, and demands its rights. 
This blessed tendency in human affairs was the slow and silent 
Kubverter of the feudal constitution. A multitude of accidental 
particulars in the circumstances of this counlry helped forw’anl 
this tendency here, and ripened it into operation. And to tliese 
peculiar advantages owe, under Providence, that, clear and 
ultimate demonstration of temp^^red liberty, which belongs to 
our present condition. 

Under the auspices of .the feudal system, and the dazzling 
cpnjunclure of his affairs, William the First established an arbi- 
trary if not an unliniited monarchy. But his power was de- 
rived at least as much out of his princely domains, as his sove- 
reign prerogatives. His will was nearly a law, while his pos- 
sessions maintained him in independence upon his [leople. In 
the territorial division of the kii^dom, the demesnes reserved to ’ 
the cK^wn consisted of manors and lordships, besides de-^ 

tached possessions, and some share of the four northern coun- 
ties; The crown also originally posusessed all the towns and 
pOrts^ though these were occasionally granted out tp different 
barons. . It enjoyed the profits of wardships, marriages of heirs, 
reliefs, atid fines, which last were very num^:ous, and oiaity of 
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which, especially those for offences^ were unfixed and discre- 
tionaiy. There were besides a vast list of tolls aiid customs foV 
passage, postage, markets, protections, besidiSS duties on mer- 
chandize, Itnd on permits to quit or enter tlie different ports. To 
these inay be added the great revenues from estreated estates, and 
ecclesiastical benefices. Mr. Hume considejred the conqueror's 
revenue to have been millions annually. Mr. Carte carries 
it to eleven millions. Other writers havt' dilfined very much 
from this computation. It seems indeed very difficult, if not 
impossible, to come to a conclusive estimate, by adjusting the 
cotiiparative values of the ancient and modern denominations ; 
but enougli is ascertainable to manifest the eiiontifuis le^nues 
of the crown in tljose days,. and to shew its sufficiency for all its 
exigencies. The necessity for prestTvirig whole these two great 
constituents of power, was either not understood by, or neglected 
in the ambitious ardour of, tlie succeeding nionarchs. Their 
prodigality, enthusiasm, and of }>ovve5 all encoiiragccf by- 
their continental connections andf j>ossessions, increased the ex- 
petices of the crown even beyond its vast resources. The fund of 
ambition decreased in a ratio inverse to the extension of its ob- 
jects. While the sovereigns appeared to themselves to be en- 
larging their power, they were really employet| ib providing for 
its permanent limitation. Prerogative and financial independ- 
ence were together an dvennalch for liberty and law ; but w^hen 
prerogative was left to its substantive vigour, and the ambition 
of the monarch was to be fed by the bounty of the nation, retd- 
procity, and the basis of comprcAnise, were established between 
the king and the people: and though, the career of government 
went on for some time with a sort of habitual impulse, or, if 
we may so say, with its acquired velocity, at length perpetual 
efforts became necessary to supply its decays of strength, and 
every effort brought with it an accession of debility. This was 
pretty nearly the posture of things when the Stuarts succeeded 
to the crown, and tlie sharp struggle between the habitual claims 
of prerogative deprived of its real strength, and the wealth and 
grandeur of the commons produced by the commercial pros- 
perity of the nation, ended in the dire rataslrophe of the king’s 
execution, and the temporary dissolution of the monarchy. 

The above is a very rapid sketch of a very slow revolutiod in 
the early history of our coiistitiitiou; for such wks the atrength 
and solidity of that mass of jiower which the first William had 
heaped togethei', such was the productiveness of tbeftmd which 
he had provided for the support of his feudal sovereignly, attd s^^ 
cheap a militaiy apparatus was supplied to him out of . .the sys ^ 
tem^of tenures which he hjad brought with him, that hnd it net 
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been for foreign \eer.% to the fetkdal miliary establifih«»' 

ment was til adapted (the obhgatory serviee being only for forty 
days), it scarcely seems possible for ihe crown, witlnmt consider- 
able mismanagement, fallen into a state or pecuniary de- 

pendence. It was tong,^ therefore, before it felt itself in tins new 
situation; very long ^before it -felt itself under the necessity of 
drawing the supplies for its ordinary ex|>efiditnrc from regular 
and constant; impositions on the people. . With this inavSSive and 
momentous power, the moiKtrchy in the hands of the first feudal 
sovereigns was hardly susceptible of limitation or definition. 
It is not surprising therefore, that, as the very discerning 
and manly writer of' the Historical RcflecUons** has ob- 
served* during the space of time from the douquest to the ac- 
cession of Edward the First, there is no appearance of the exist- 
ence of any representative system in such assemblies as were 
convened. There s:eems, indeed, according to the clearest evi- 
dence produced *by t^is writer^) be the best reason for doubt- 
ing the exercise of any iiidepetment deliberative power, even by 
the barons and great men, of which the grand councils of the 
nation were then composed. 

The three great national alterations made hi the reign of the 
conqueror, viz. the subjecthig of thelanAsof theclei^gy tomiiitary 
teiuires, the forest laws, and the separating of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions anciently exercised by the county 
courts, were, as Mr. Jopp observes, pointed acts ot legislation, 
effecting important changes ; yet in none of them does there ap- 
pear any trace of deliberate fcgislativc sanction in a general 
national assembly. He admits, “ that some of these moment- 
ous regulations were promulgated at the councils of the state 
festivals,’^ hut he contends, with the clearest reason, lliat 

there is no evidence of tile concurrence of a council having 
been* obtained, or even, of the matter having been transact- 
ed there, otherwise than as it was announced as an edict of 
the king.” 

ITie context of the famous charter of William the First, 
for the disjunction of the old jurisdictions of the county 
courts, imply nothing beyond the mandate of the prince, 
depending qfi his own authority, accompanied with the 
advice of his council. The words of the charter, as far as 
they aae connected with any references to authority, advice, 
or consent^ are as follow: W. Dei Gratia Kex Anglorum, sci- 
atis vos't>miies et cseteri fidelcs mei, qiii in Atiglia manent, quod 
Episcopales leges, quae non bene, iiec secundum sanctorum ca- 
nemum praecepta> usque ad mea tempora in regno Anglorum fite- 
rint, communt coucilio, et concilio Afohiepis^pporum, et Epis- 
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coporun), et j^bbatum, et omniuni principum regiii mei, emeu-'' 
dandas judicavi ; propierea mando, et regia auctoritate praBcipio, 
ut nuJlus Episcopuf! de . ; . . . . Hoc etiam defendo, et mea auc- 
toritale interdico me nulliis Vicecomes,”&c. 

The reign of Henry the First was ^ai^trary andg^ruel. Tlie 
nation was mocked with a charter, whicn is only ini})Qrtant as 
being in some measure the model of the gr^t charter. 1 1 ema- 
nated from the sole undisputed authority of the prince, and as 
Mr. Hume says, was unfit to be tKd deed of any one who pos- 
sessed not tlie whole legislative power, aiid who might not at 
pleasure revoke all his concessions.” In this and some of the 
succeedmg reigns, the regulations respecting the church aud its 
rights were, discussed in the national councils, of which thtTeccle- 
siasticai dignitaries became a component and ve^ prevailing 
part after they became subject to military servitJlj^Mbut no^jc- 
count exists of any legislative measures or debates in these 
councils on the subjects of taxvj^pn, or any civil coucer^ns.. • 

No material change as to ^gislative Authority took place 
during the reign of Henry tlie Seepnd. As Mr. Jopp observes, 
*Vip. the celebrated ,, assembly at Clarendon, we see more di- 
stinctly than before, the power which the king possessed either 
df putting his w'ill into the practical form of a law, or in alter- 
ing that lavi^ as it suited his purpose, by his ovfn sola authority.*^ 
This reign abounds in instances of the exercise of the power of 
legislation by the prince, without the surmise of any sanctioR, 
or concurrence of a national council. 

In the short reigns of Ri'chai^ the First, and John, the go- 
vernment was carried on by the same arbitrary measures, — many 
of them cruel and oppressive to the greatest degree. In respect 
to the great charter itself it inay.saiTeTy be observed, that it con- 
tained nb express provision for an improved system of legisla- 
tion. And afier all the applause which has been bestovied upon 
it by the nmltitudes who are ignorant of its contents, sound sense 
finds but little in it thiLt secured the liberty or improved the ac- 
tual condition of the. people, and recognises its most beneficial 
results in the spirit it difihsed, and the example it afforded. It 
was a precedent for limiting the prerogative; and though Mr. 
Jopp may be right in saying, that it was not difficult to make 
oppressive laws without infringing any of the arUc/es of this 
charter, yet it must be acknoSvledged that its spirit ^'as in- 
1^nded,and has really operated, as a guide to the jfolicy of legis* 
lation and practice of government in succeeding times. ’ITic 
vvords of the charter dcnouiiciug injustice, favour, or any. coer- 
cion unsanctioned by law, are general without being vague, and 
hava put upon record thp^rivilegJ? of an Englishman whatever 
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may be hb condition, to live ^cure upder the* shade of the law, 
and, beside the law, to fear no other authority bat that of God 
j^nd hb conscience. As it was deficient in all specific re^itulations 
Jor enacting laws, ive cannot deduce from it any positive im- 
provements in the systeift of government, arising out of its im- 
mediate operation, . ft stood hke a standard measure for others 
•to bcmodelled fron^ but was ill contrived itself for ordinary ap- 
plication and use and hiw Iltde its particular provisions were 
attended to we have evidence more than enough. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, according to soine, but as 
fliers, and perhaps with greater realson, contend, in that of his son 
Edward the I'irst, the form of a representative house of com- 
mons first disclosed itself; an event for which the changes in 
^'society had been gradually preparing it. Upon the accession 
of^illiam the Pirst, the great conncil called the Witlenage- 
mot, had expired. jVU the independent proprietors had 
beeij then converted into feudal vassals, in various degrees of 
ascent to the king, m whom the great paramount superior, 
the property of the whole ktiigdom nlliinately resided. TTie 
great court-baron of the king as the purainount superior, which 
took the appellation of parliament fiom its French original, 
with privil^^es very different from th^se now implied in that 
name, naturally Assumed a jurisdiction '^ver the whole kingdom, 
but its early constitution in a legislative view, was, as has been 
observed, very much restricted. It may indeed be reasonably 
(foubted whether, thorugh several reigns, it attained to any 
higher consideration than that of nominally advising the king, 
and authenticating his decrees^ It is put beyond doubt that 
this feudal parliament wOiS composed of the immediate vassals 
of the crown and the dlgi^ed clergy, and as theae vassab were 
possessed of territorial jiripperty of a vast extent, their number 
could hot, for some time, be very great. Possessing such power, 
they would naturally .be dispp^ed to turbulence, in a state of 
society little calculated to harmonize and subdue the passions : 
instances of boisterous independence would never be wanting 
among an order of men, rich, unlettered, licentious, and inflated 
wdth the barbarous privileges of their nobility^ So cir^t^um- 
stanced, and with this disposition, not!hing seems so much at- 
tended to bvitlicm, and so carnfhlb' adjusted, as the rights antd 
obligations of their feudal possessions, llie great maxiihs 
of sted^y goVerhmenit, and the pennaneiit security of freedom, 
Seehiilli^nry little to interest either the high or the Th(^ 

peo|^tejf5^mdeed, whose immediale grievances arose from 'tlie 
o||>r^|i^]^. of their feudal superiors, counted their advances hi 
l^liticfill^reedbni by the alleviatip^ they, by slow degrees, job- 
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tuiiied, of the iHiAheiisome duties of tlieir teuurc^^. AleamvLile 
froni behind unpromising exterior, a more clieerful order of 
things slowly coining on, and a careful observer may dis- 
com ill the vca’y abuses of power,' the first dcvelopement of a 
better system. 

As the crown became impoverished by. military undertakings 
abroad, of profusion at home, it was , piu^ually reduced to the, 
condition of a suitor to the people ; and, m somi^ measure became 
a dependent upon their bounty: jprom these necessities arose a 
ISeries of charters, which, though frequently broken and neglect- 
ed, were nevertheless the groundwork of greater acquisitions, 
and raised at length the minds of the people to the firm contem- 
plation of their legitimate rights, and the proper mean^ of se- 
curing them. Some ol our princes, indeed, whose titles were dubi- 
ous, may be saidto have purchased their kingdoms by their charters. * 
Whilein f rattce the succession was uninterrupted from father to 
son for a pepod of three hundred years ; in ^England during tlie 
same period there were five deviations frotp the linei&l cour^ of 
descent ; end it is w^ell known tharoisputed successions are fruitful 
in arrangiments of conciliation at^ compromise. 

©uring the reign of Henry 111. the number of the crown 
vassals, or tenants in capitc, had, from various causes, greatly 
increased^ Among these causes, forfeitures^ and regrants, the 
consequences of civil contentions, were principally operative. 
The policy of the crown, .more afraid of the refrac'tOTy opulence 
of the nobility, than of tlie growing importance of the people, 
was glad of every opportunity of breaking down the great ba- 
ronies, by splitting the tenures ^ whereby they obviously multi- 
plied the number of the persons entitled to seats in th^ national 
council. It is w^ell known how^ much the diffusion of property 
was promoted by the CApeditionS to the Holy. Land, Com- 
merce in tbe mean time had begun to expand itself, and to strike 
against the barriers which restrained the alienation of land. 
I'bese barriers weie in part opened by the great statute of Quia 
enipturcs terrarum, id Edward I., which by permitting the sale 
of lauds, while it forbad the creation of iicw^ and subordinate 
feuds, opened the condition of society, and gave vent to over- 
grown estates. And it isno improbabh* supposition that the unil- 
liplicatioii of the tenants in capite gave Im th to ijje represent- 
ative system. The smaller batons would doubtless find their 
attendance in the council burtlicusome, while their inferior 
and importance was mortifying to their pride. !'jnie 
expedient,' tbeiefofe, of appointing one out of a number to re- 
present the rest at the common expeiice, would naturally > m 
gest itself; and this seems^:ta have been the real origWt ofT 
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delegation of kn^hts of shires. The grandeur of the county 
courts seems to have declined with the multiplication of the 
tenants in capite. When a number of inferior barons came to 
•attend these courts, the great lords would naturally be less ih- 
cUued to give their personal attendance?. 7'his secession would 
lend to raise this inferior order to greater consequence in their 
counties, and to 1{W a foundation for furtlicr innovation: till in 
the time of Henry iV. the new attendants at these courts, and 
at length those landholders who did not stand in the relation of 
vassals to the crown, were probably admitted to vote for the 
knights of shires. 

This ,power was carried still further down by the same 
prince, (whose defective title made him very complaisant to the 
people,) by whom it was caused to be enacted, that all who should 
be present at the county court next after th£ delivery of the writ 
tdHhe should be entitled to vote. And the disorders conse- 

cpient upon this extension of the privilege, induced the commons to 
make t^in co^itp/^tiiii^under He^' VL,\vlnch produced the famous 
act of the eighth year of that prince, for fixing the qualification of 
the electors. To a similar source we may trace the representation 
of those towns, which had at an earlier period beeii, iuVested with 
iimnuiuties and privileges by those royal patrons, within w'liosede- 
nnesnes they were situated. Many of them were probably raised 
by their charter of incorporation to the rank of crowm vassals, and 
as such, in consonance with the feudal establisiiinent, intitled to 
« place in (he council of the nation, in the great charter they 
are expressly mentioned, aiid provision is there made for ex- 
empting them from taxation Unless by their own consent. In 
those that were incorporated, the deputies were chosen by the 
corpQratiQna : while the suitors in the king^s courts or those of the 
lorqs^ and who were the better class, were in all probability tlie 
only ^^tors in the ancient boroiigiis, or towns of ancient demesne. 

iTie exact time of the admission of burgesses into parliament, 
and of the subsequent' union of the knights and burgesses in one 
assembly, distinct from that of the great barons, cannot he fixed 
with any precision. It ia equsdly uuknowm at what piccise time 
the vassals of the subject-superior, or as they are sometimes 
called tlie rear vassals, were embraced within the expansion of 
the privilege of sitting by their representatives in the naUopal 
council, "lliat they originally had no seats in parliament iacldar. 
This the; privilege of the tenants of the king alone, while, the 
the subject were bound to an attendance the cour^ 
of immediate feudal superior. Happily, as a system of 
great^t^. equality advanced, these rigorous distmctions were 
fiofteuedL and at leuirth melted ^clown. till in about the mid*' 
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die of the reign of*Edward the Third the representative model 
which had begiya near a iceiitury before, was firmly established, 
and ill a n^anner identified wdth the constitution of England* 
From the earliest records, therefore, to the period of our his- * 
tory last alluded to, there certainly existed no sach perfect sys- 
tem as corresponds with the visions of ^ur modern reformers/ 
But we do not stop here. ; ^ * 

If tlie triie state of the nation be regarded! as it is really pour- 
trayed by the transactions of succeeding reigns, the references 
now made to former enviable predicaments of our constitution 
will be perceived to be of the same family of sottish ignorance, 
and declamatory bombasts Jt is apparent that long after the 
parliament was placed upon the representative footing, it was 
seldom summoned for any higher pin pose than that of grant- 
ing aids to the prince. It appears, indeed, that Jong after . 
tfie first attendance of the burgesses in parliamenjt^^ yhey weVe 
very irregularly summoned, and sometimes altogetf^r^ omitted, 
and thatj even for some time they became a constituent 

part of the council. 

Tlie changeable form of representation during the reign of 
Edward the Fhpst'is very perspicuously and accurately show n by 
Mr. Jopp, whose correct >catalogue and s{>ii'ited delineations of 
the successive parliaments, from the beginning of this reign to 
the revolution, prove to demonstration the gradual arid progres- 
sive perfection of the present system of our liberties, and that 
the notion of any certain point of lime, to which we may recur' 
as exhibiting a practical model of constitutional purity, as' it 
exists in the brains of reformers, h either a fond imagination, or 
a fraudulent pretence. 

After a series of happy conjunctures had invested the com- 
mons with the pozeer, they a cknovi'^ledged themselves incapable 
of the task of lcgi^)latIon. Jt does not seem that they felt the 
importance of extending instruction to the lower orders, in a 
view to the security of the liberties of the subject. In the loth 
Ric, 2. they petitioned that no villam/of any bishop, or other 
rcltgioits persons, do purchase lands, upon pain of forfeitir^g the 
same to the king; or put their children in school.— Answer— 
the king will thereof be advised.’^ Colton’s Abr. See Jopp^ 
Hist., Refl. 200. And aithqugh.the complimentary. demeanour 
of Edward, the Third often piit ' their modesty .to ilie lest, by 
asking their advice in 'mat ter? to which they declaimed theijncelves 
unequal, it;niust be owned, that, in generaf,' they were treaty' ^ 
witli very little ceremoriv by the prerogative moiiarchs dbwfn jio 
the accession of tli^ Stuarts. Por a long time after their 
qpming an acknowledged part of the iegislaiure, their ooppera*^ 
timn Seemed to be looked foj rather as occasional than essential ; 
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^tfae sheriffs sometime^ ihem/sotnetinM |^retermit- 

ting them, and sometimes ^j^ng their atteiidai^ee m^^tNs^milce 
to redirections of the mmiarch^. 'Ihis attendance was to^ f^lt 
'^as a burthen by themselves. assembled, their humility was 

id^n abject, and, their obsequiousness pusillanimous andserwe. 
Sb great a poiri^bqwiver, had been gained by them, or rather 
for them (for it appeals to have been the work rather of the 
barons than the people themsel<^9), in thh reign of Edward the 
first, by the statuttTde talkgib concedendo, which gave the death- 
blow to the' royal power; of taxing the demesnes of the crown 
independently of parliament, that from that occurrence may be 
observed a gradud and almost iiivoluptary enlargement of their 
dimensions, and the silent accumulation of that fulminating 
force, which, when exploded by the events of a subsequent 
period, found, no stay or security in the empire capable 6f re- 
si^ng thq.sbdck. Mr. Jopp produces a series of instances to 
illustrate state of election from the lime of Edward I. to 
the^nd of Heniy Vie by whichjlh: incontrovertibly appears, that 
the gross irregularity of the proceedings relative to the choice 
of representatives was such, as to afford no colour for assigning 
the perfection of our constitution to this period. ' ' 

As the permanent and independent revenue of the crown be- 
came gradually reduced, and as the nobles declined in opulence 
and power) the grandeur of the commons advanced. In the 
reign of ^chard II. the habit of presenting petitions upon 
grievances became frequent, and, as Mr. Jopp observes, they 
naturally formed the groundwork of such laws as were made 
upon w points they noticed,* ^e same author very judi- 
ciously adverts to the use idiat was made by the nobles of this 
chadhel^^r originating :^wn measures, in preference^ to a 
personal end direct intitidwc^M them in the upper house, 
which seems to have bee^ obviously the source of that' 
great and formidable engine of. popular jealousy, — the right of 
impeachment. In the reign of the Tudors, Commons lost 
something in dignity of ch^acter, while they continued to ad« 




* In 12 Edward III. the sherlif of Wilts, 

DoMTton only, and concludes the return by j(| 
boraogfiB in his ebunty ; yet Badwin, 
fr^uently return ed|^fore in the same Mr. Pr 

tlie mnounted for a burgessTto'^e.gmts a day,- and aftc^ittbat. , 

to the wa^s of the knimts' being (double), of jtbd tnemb^, Oir tbbi'^ . 

th^ mijpt^'lkot be, at particular ti^s^^in certain boroughs^, , 
the timste the nersona then chosen beins realW ' ' ' 


u^yifiB^^ibr^nitD, Wilton, ] 
j there wnre no more 
^lmi^bury.^and MaTlel!iurgb|;lm<,l' 
- Dr, Brady 

itbat on soma>S 

lull 
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VHDce b the tubBtanCe of power, la the mean time (be cxo^ 
'e'as melciag «' jvasleful duplay ita caergke, and coudenBitiy 
by its preinire the cotuuiii of resistftnee. It is latiier cunoqs 
to obsenrilj diiriug (be reigns of the '’ftidort, the diSerent poweth*^ 
of the etete girduig theniseh4.s for the bOBnuw contestt and pre> 
porbg fo dearcud into the amphitheatre to wpute (he ptize of 
sovereignty, it was the misioitune of the monatrhs, however, 
for a long time either to inistaLe the ot tbn* politie me- ' 

tho4 of attack. They managed with some addiobs to mdujpr 
this nobles; who, by the luunerons creations by patent, bad 
already lost then prescriptive ascendancy, while mey contented 
theiiiselveb with Irowumg at the piesamptiun of the Commons, 
and arcipting their cooperation for breaking down the old 
aristocracy. Thus tlic author of the Oceana well oblervea, 
with his accustomed bhintness, that “ the ^ealoitsy of lienry 
Vll. lest die dissension of the nobility, as it had brought Um 
iu^ might throw him out, made him travel in waye oodiscovered 
by them, to ends as little lores^'^ by bimsii'lf; ^iile, to establish ^ 
hM own saiety, he, by mixing water with their wine, first began ‘ 
b> open those sluices that have since overwhelmed not the king 
alonev but tlie throne.” 

While the sovereigns weie vacillating between a system of 
terror and cajolement, die Commons, in the guise of appaient 
hiimility, were amplifying their permanent i;e(loiirc;e> aud sub- 
stantial privileges. ExempUon from arrest, the uuisdiction of 
elecdons, the postponement of the royal veto to we end of the 
parliamentary discussioD, were among the progressive steps of 
their power ; while the monarchy, with equal celerity, was de- 
clmii^ m ite aistimt resourcos* Ita aominaJi powers, tts Conscious 
greatneiM,i|(dihibitual grandeur sMubMnsd, but its stotoraf means, 
its bold'tu^ the inteiests a>VMj|h|l of room had, whoa Charles 
I. began his reign, become c^|||pra(dv(ely we^. The_ people 
were irritable, eiect, eager for change, full of sour fanadcum in 
religidtb,aud false pemuasions in pohtics;f-r-the king was unpre- 
*mured (or the cha^, up^^nted with die real weatocss of 
his throne, without dexterity in the management of faction, full 
^ oC a stately reliance cm 'die unedty of his cause, to which con- 
'SCMMMW and habit had houuohim, and amidst the wreck u( his 
fesoutvea, vunly clinging to the staff of his preiogadve. iVfter 
^ metanche^ end of this tglequal contest, m^esty recovered 
its usual splendoig; ; its orb was again lille(^ but its radyuice wa^ 
lhoitewQd> and its place in the syMjhni wtair changed. 

, abolition of military temttos, which took plime (dSordy 

^ rcstorddoo, despoued we miown of the reimmm its 

• I tocml stiengtii^ and wkjb j| eanisd away a gauat htadp itf wa/ 
if * 
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wi direct influence* There appears to be eufficienl proof that 
the feudal prerogatives of wak^sbip and marn^ produced an 
iiiduence very great ^ud very liable to abuse, and was not over- 
t. looked as a inetbfiMd of warping the integrity of parliament*. 

It appears/’ says Mr^ Jopp that the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, aho master the C9uit of wards, wrote to the sheriff 
of Surrey, locpintug to suspend the letuin of burgesses for 
* Oatton^ until lie idtQiild send instructions. The borough was 
probably then depopulated, and one Mr. (‘''ojdey used to nomi- 
nate the buigesses this gentleman was dead, and his heir, being 
withm age, was the queen’s ward.” Upon the whole, Mi Jopp 
thinks, and he really appears to fonix no opinion without delibe- 
ration and enquiry, tliat thi^ engine of influence, under able xna- 
nagcitient, must have been eminently superior in effect to any 
powci that has accrued since its abolition. But no idea/* 
continues fltw veiy sensible writer, of the ancient power of 
the crowu, or of die dependant e of the people, will be compe- 
tently foinaed, unlc|^ the unljunted disrn^tionary authority of 
the courts of the star-chambef^ and high commission, and the 

E ower of martial law be understood. JNothing that Blackstone 
as said, or that any one can say, of the influence arising from 
the collection and expenditure of the revenue, immense as it is, 


* We will here uitroduce part nf \ note from Mr Jopp on tbu subieot. 
HaiUian catmlu&uf, vol. i p 4lo, No 703, &o* lii this most valuable 
coUoctiOQ ot aiK leivt documeuts, and among' the C Aioni «n MSS. thaie are fte* 

3 uent evidaiiocs of inlciference in ete^tons by courtier^ and peers, and of the 
isposal of wardships there are also many notices Even $o lately as the time of 
James I tluy w<lre objeitaoF atti notion tO the yreste^it pertonagea, «• appears 
by a Jenw Ikom Queen Amt to Ijhf bCirquis of Buckingham, written fbr the pur- 
pose of ootMCiing the wardihiHp of OtOige Saville, «r indson of Sir George Savdle, 
ibid vol. il. 0986 Henry Ilf tfuuking him dt pcculiaily happy in bi& accoud 
mamage with FJeanoi of Provenre, had many young ladies biought i t rn that 
country, whom his uiajp<ity caused to be married to hi«> aardt* j4winntt*s Htstory 
Wardship and man age se( m to hav< been dis]>oscd of pei-t t tiy ad liiMtuoi 
Cetesti i, wile of Rieh ird, sou of Colboro, gare xl foi the wa Khip of Aer oztn 
children WilliHin, Bishop of Elv gave CenX marks that he rrii)j;M have the < us- 
tody of S fe beauLtiauip, and Uiairy him to whom hf phased A1 f t rtram 
gave \x markh that she might not bt. coix^elled to marry See a variety oi w- 
indar traiisai tions in the leign of 1 Iwaid I. lit Madox, ^oud S^uiit, View of 
Sot lety. 

In later times thete l^ in accomit of the chai^rter bf i^rd BurleSgil, of 
rather a panepytic on his rondvn t as master of thf wards, whi* w *epi«f^p6 hmi 
as keeping but few waidships, either for tiimsilf, oi to fljiv? A dhitiridflYig 
*het paiMiof bis praise, the wnt* i obeervis t’ it <. t i number between and CO 

» but ot twoe ^r, 

I two vmra ai|«| % tuUf he 

irouijm,. and that SK) only 

fetnained bt that space of time iur him to t,ivcr and sell, 0||iQ^ Itlpdli, it if ddCedi 
he nopld Hit laisp inuc]i — Bak*h Dcsideiat^ Cuuosa ^ s i 

c 4 • 




or from the commwd of the urmy^ or from wy other moder%A 
source^ can outweigh the extent j^ildefined power, exerciaerf ,; 
hj the crown, hy means of these Ju^isi^ction^^ . . t 

Mr. I^p jarnishc^s MS ^ith an aihpie. of instances of i 

din^ct lindnent^ .b^ Ae crown, in lellectioh^/from the .iieigb of 
Philip and Mary to the revolution, a^;|.isjbows indisputably, 
that pie House of Comn^ons, during tlp| jpertd^, was exposed 
, to every species of influence^ and it should* lt>e observ^ also, 
thait at this time, and until the 7th of King William, the purity 
of elections- ^ was unguarded by any direct Pat 

most pernicious of all artifices, bribery/* » i 

We have principally followed the line mark^ out by Mr, 
lopp, in giving to our readers tlie above very hasty sketch of 
parUaip^htary and constitutional history. And we presume to 
tliink^ that enough has been said to shew the trickiipg mistate* 
mentSiOfr the specious ignorance, of those popular amoiQg 

whompe perfect equably of representation, aa |&|||k).i1^ by 
the an^i^nt pmctice of the com^tution,’* iij^an eternal thema of 
declamation The obvious truth is, that what these persons 
refeon^end has tio precedent or model in the history of this 
coidlt|y^^|^imust be considered as standing on its own in- 
trinsic merit^, or the authority of ita grave projectors. Their 
scheiiii^ of reform are all their own, their anea^brs have no 
poaplini^ua share in them. Antiquity is in no wlp'jmplicated 
in th&M' question is^ whether the untried, pr^etaof a few 
individual, such as the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, Major CartwrigbV., 
Mr. W^aidle, Mr. Roscoe, and Sir Francis Burdet, or others of 
siul inferior capacity, arc to wri^h against pe whole sy^m of 
repi*e5entalion, as it stands at preseut, wbidb, however da|ective 
in theoiy^ b,as bCen a source of so many practical bd^t^/to 
the country, and has raised so faigh^ the standard of ouiv Micity. 
We are/ar from entertaining an^Ungratefiil sense of the virtues 
of those who have lived before us, and which are the stock from, 
which we have derive<i pur present happiness. We have a re- 
verential regard to the lioeage and pedigree of our rigfatSi but 
otir reverence arises from Our considering them as transmitted 
to us marked with the. progressive improvement of each suc- 
We endeavour to shew our respect for the parent 
* tottrcc, by discarding derivative accumulations, but by 
. a sober mistrust of all sudden changes, and conVentipnal re- 

We shrink from disturbing arrangements, inta which 
Ipie . c^fiStitiition has imperceptibly been mellowed 

; 
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iiiher«at principle df ada^t^tion to the condiAiai of society, and 
the state of public opinion ; ive had almost sajd^ by a sort of 
appetency of its nature, conducting it instinctively to the means 
of Its own preservation. We are not ignorant, that to niaintain 
in activity the principle of .improvement, which belongs to 
our constitution, perpetual exertions are necessary ; and that 
the different departments of our political system cannot be 
too whtchful of -each other. What we mean to impress as our 
ibm opinion, and from which we shall not hastily depart, is, 
that without any thorough systematic reform, there is good 
reason to expect, that by the constant exercise of enquiiv into 
abuses, and the temperate applicaiidii of suitable remedies, 
pohfical libert), which consists in personal security, and de- 
pends upon the stability of the laws, may reach a still bighea 
mate of itnprovcmetit, without in the least deranging an eco- 
nomy, whicn balances, though not upon gcoinetiicm principles, 
the opposite tendoi^ies ot oiy constitution*— balances them c 
principles belongiin^ to the nature, but tianscendmg the coi 
trivance of man. ^ ^ 

The loss which was sustained by the monarchical part of our 
government, of its avozaed legah direct influence, by its unsuc- 
cessful struggles with the people, piodiiced a niw description 
of influence, less honourable than that which had before sub- 
sisted, as not proceeding fiom the abuse of achtion/cdgcd autho- 
• rity ; less honourable also, and less safe than that which has since 
grown out of the pationage and riches of the state, and which 
began to shew its crescent form and secondaiy powei in the 
system as the sun of prerogative was setting, llie first careless 
and profligate displays of this new art of governing brought an 
increase of odium on the family of the Stuarts; hutsiiici the 
reign of William, when the monarchy was further retrenched by 
a new maxim of the constitution, whii h made the legislative 
prerogative of the veto in the princ e unsafe to be exercised, ne* 
cessity, and a <)ort of natural struggle for life, have been gra- 
dually perfecting tlie economy of indirect influence, and chang- 
ing a government of force into a government of favour. The 
stream of politics, checked in its ancient current, has worn itself 
a new channel, and continues to keep the noiseless tenor of its 

The reformists must excuse us, if exercising that liberty of 
Speech for w'hich they contend, and for whicli we will as boldly 
contend, we tell them, that theii favourite phrase of the 
genuine theory of liberty,” is peifectly sickening^ us. Liberty 
has no theory, but is virtually and truly that yhich produces 
(he largest practical amount of human felicity, with the least 
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though these, and a hundred otIier ck>gi^a|s! of t^^^ 
composed the creed of tl|ib committees and 'wJbF«ipjii^iP* 4 fecs pi, 
the proceeding^ of which are to be fb^nd j^lb Mr. 
Wyvtirs collection of political papers; and tfaouigh these decla- 
rations were thought wort^ of adoption by the,, 
mittee^ i^h^ resolutions received the signature .^ 
we mu|t heg leaye to enter our protest agains|^|l ,, 
seiiselesSp unfound^, impracticijjjle, hypo^-ritical jiifon. We 
doubt liot but ;that Mr. llox, at tne time he adopted these opi- 
iiiQi){»> vWas very ^ell satisfied that they were in rn^lity ‘sdeh, 
that eyan if the ministers of the day had been disposed to carry 
diem into practice, the good sense of the nation; 
risen against them : but the pliable integrity of a has 

already b^n enough discussed; it is a disgustm^r^d distress- 
ing theme. . C '*^1 

There is a variance between the reformists of 17^,; and the- 
pre^nt political purists, which is worthy of notice. At a 
meeting the electors of Wesilnins^^r, m, j78£, Mr.' ani- 
madverted fa^itth a^yerity on the sentj^enfs the Earl oF^! Shel- 
burne, wfap^ while he promised to promb^^arliamentar; " ^ 
professed .sip opinion, that in liep^f flite iifdu^iiice wl 
reform was to destroy," it might be necessary to restore iHe 
obsolete and dangerous practice of giving the royal negative 
to bills, which have received the consent, of the t^o otfi^t 
branches of the legislaftire/’ In the course of liis animadversions 
upop this occasion, Mr. |?6x plainly intimated not only the ne- 
ce^iit^ ^of destroying indirect influence, and that his precious 
expedient, as he was then mibded at lepst, was universal suflV^jge, 
but, at the same time, of pracdcdly abolishing the veto. 

Now the modern reformers affect an anxiety for the pireser- 
yatioh of this prer<^tive, equal to their antipathy tq ^ej^^^ 
J^uence of the croWn. Is there a iruui in the country 
;pot laugh at this pleasantry? Wilt not the mapagbr of ;iAe 
,Oom||^y, when, ^e shall retire from that public stage 

Ml played sdfmany Jn reviewing the various mystdies 
"hits of his gasuFul €ar^r,t8hake his ca^y chair at the'recbl- 



of ikis {rieoe of butiioiit^ more thaS^At all tlio impoai* 
tioos uptMEi tile pObple, til tbfe success of wh^ he has coiitri- 
huted. 

We di^r from l^iti Shelburne ha this, that when the m0u- 
chce of file ctoitra is jpone, tve know of no powei in the state 
that can %uaraiitee tire exercfsc Of the rojal veto. No man 
can think this practicable who duly reflects up^m the 

ornate of its lou||;„desaetiid6. Is it not the consequence of a 
gtaduif change in the ch-cumstances of the nation? Ik it*not the 
of a public feeling, which has settled into a 
maxim? Can this ^ restored at the will of any minister, oi 
the fiat of a pirevailing party in the country? '1 h.it it cannot, 
is plain to ever} honest and reflecting mind; ainl, tliercfow^, any 
theory of leform which supposes this to be practicable, is buift* 

3 p no foundation of experience or analogy. Who shall take 
own irniili w place in tlie sanctuaiy this spear of GoKah, and 
put the dfkwialdly weapon into the hand of the sovereign ? or 
who, while the priifbe is cmpb^ing it, will answer for the secu* 
of the sceptre ? 

^ Still, however, our modem reformers contend for the neces- 
sity of mplaciiig this influence, by the restoration of i propef 
proportion pf the pierogative* By this they hope to avoid the 
dilemma Of either proposing a vain thing, or advocating repub- 
licanism ; smee eveiy man of sense, and almost every IchooUboy 
feeb, that we must have active prerogative, or silent influence, 
if the hmgly government is to be supported. If they take 
away tile influence, they peijpeive that to leave the elements 
of monarchy they inu<kt set up die prerogative. But 

in (heir endeavour to prove their constitutional orthodoxy, they 
haveftidtittiiito an excess which plaiiil} shews their ^Orance of 
the consequence of pollttcal measures. Hius Mr. (Jobbett 
has CODtendted that thii parVaineut has no manner of right to 
interfere 'with the king’s choice of his ministers ; and a popular 
Commoner has argued for restoring to tiie sovereign the pre- 
rogative of settling what bur^is shall he alloi^ed, and what 
shall be exclutkd from the privil^e of sfuding members to 
parliament. It would be a waste of room to comment upon 
die aUattdity of either of these proposltioiis. One thihg'ie 
bjN’tainly to* be said for them, vi?. that they are not only reoom’ 
rileal^ but that the one is well adapted to support the oAttf. 
ehf commons are to be no paity to the cpoice ot mihis- 

MfSj, Mb' to interfere wiUi their continuance in plaeOf th& king 
tSSrvatkts become insulated trom the ipeople> ahd must 
BtUiwIai^ the conflict together : m^esty niustijl^h^f jEOftemost 
uifl wuttain every attack, till at lengfli, at ihFtMflior of the 
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Oceana has somf^here expressed it, there will be a perpetual 
wrestling-matchf^etween the monarch and his people. In this 
state of exposure, the proposal last allujded tp comes, in to the 
of the king, by enabling him to put all the burghs , in the * 
kingdoin at the disposal of the treasu^,. ' To such absurdities 
are men driven when they seek to substitpfie" speculatibn for ex- 
perience in human affairs, and ijuarrel with«what is practicajUv 
good^ because they can prove it, to be false in theoiry^^l^Rff^ 
we do ‘not give to all who clamour for prerogative .^^^credit 
of being real friends to it. We wish these profpp^ friends 
of prerogative to reflect, if they are sincere, that ij&jheir point 
were carried the dilemma of the crown would b^;/«iis,*— either 
it must suffer all its power to be lost, or it mus^ontencL hand 
■ to hand with opposing factions. y 

It is a maxim of unquestionable verity, that p^/wer is attracted 
by property. I'hc house of commons, therefore,' ^hich holds 
the purse, has acquired insensibly by far the iirgest 'share of the 
real power of the country. Thforists havfc amused tbemsefves 


with the picture^ue idea of the balance ot powers, controuling 


each other by their opposite tendencies, 
allotted places in theisystem, without 


id maintaining their 
lending or intermix- 


ture of operation. Many fine obscrvatiofis have been made by 
De Incline, Blackstone, aiid Montesqd^u, on this bappy cotin- 
terpbise ifi the parts of the constitutioi/ of this country. Their 
illustrations are perfectly agreeable ti the theory of the state, 
and are therefore well pleasing to tbc lovers of symmetry ana" 
system. as pirictical repres^'iitations, they have little more 

to do with the case than the vortices of Descartes. 7^he House 


of Commons is the mart of business, ifis it is the focus of power, 
and there is Irani Jy a person in tlie country familiar only 
with the new spapers, who does not knoM^ that if this part of. the 
constitution did not include in Its composition the elements'of 
the monarchy and aristocracy, it would soon set itself in array 
against them both, too strong for their united force. 

This is not theory. ’^The history of the country supplies the 
example. It is, therefore, a problem much too hard for our so- 
lution, to determine how the business of government can pos- 
sibly be carried on, mdess the king and lords are indirectly re- 

f ^resehted in the commons, and have their. hands upon that only 
ever l:>y wl||ch the state can be put into motion. This is ^ 
speak fairly put, but not with greater sincerity than dffe'lijmes. 
demand. 


But we are very far from meaning to deny that thb infld^nce, 
for .l^ necessity 6f which, to a certain degree, we have ventured 
to pontend, may exceed a prop®** toeasure, and be carried to a 
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greater extent than b wholesome for the Tt is always a 

very rational subject of enntiiry, we will sa>, orjealous eiiquirv- 
N either is it possible to neny that at the present juncture the 
existing sources of influence are great and spreadln>r. 
it be remembered that extension of the revenue, which is alwa||l 
considered as one of the greatest of these sources, is in an equal, 

• or perhaps a muc^i greater degree, a source of discontent; and 
that if the patroijL^ge of the crown is d(Uibled in a lime of war, 
the sacrifices which it calls uj)on individuals to make require 
some augnieutatioii of influence to support the coutiiuiaucc of 
public eflfort. But under all this pressure of influence, what 
nas been the strength of the party in opposition to government? 
And liow far has it been able to avail itself of an antagonist in- 
fluence in the coiiuti 7 ? Has it, or has it not, been sufficiently 
8t|ong to aiiswt'r all th«' purposes for whirli an opposition is de- 
sirable? '^rhese, at least, are questions worthy of being consi- 
dered and ans\vere<h before the mind of the politician is made 
up on the dangeroift extent oi^^the ei/V/ng influence. If it be 
admitted to be at all necessary, as we trust we have given some 
reasons for concluding it to be, there can be no fixed, assignable 
quantity allowed, abstractedly from the circumstances of the 
country. The quantity necessary to answer that* wholesome 
purpose, to the exigency of which it must be boun(h*d, will dc^ 
pend upon the dispositions, or the difficulties, of the particulai 
^conjuncture. Such were ihe difficulties iu which William the 
"" Tlnrd found himself placed by the reduction of the prerogative, 
without the substitution of |j()at indirec t inilueucc which Iras 
since arisen from the debt of the nation and the collection 
of the national revenues to pay it, that he was reduced much 
against his incliiiutioii, (for lie was an honest man,) to resort 
to secret influence of the direct kind, and perhajis of any 
kind; and this only served his purpose occasional!}; for he 
was unable to secure a regular niajonly. His situation, there- 
fore, was uneasy, and liis reign embittered by the animosities of 
paiiics, and a sour opposition to his vigorous and seasonable ac- 
tivity. T hat the weakness of the t‘xccutive forced this secret 
direct influence into action for the greater part of a century 
after the revolution, appears plainly enough from the history 
of tljjit pc^mod. liul w'ith the gradual cliaugc in the cir- 
cumstances of the country, iiiur.cT influence seems to have 
given ^ay to a system infinitely less exceptionable, and, in 
the .opinion of many wise men, not exceptionable at all. It 
is the nature of this sort of influence, last alluded to, 
in some measure to rise and fall with th^ ^ exijjgency for its 
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application; the case were better sifted thaft wfc htve 

room or leisure, or perhaps ability, to do, it miglit be discover- 
ed that the average exertion of this influence is regulated by re- 
tefihce to the actual necessities of the state and the true interests 
<»f the country^ 

It is curious, and would be entertaining, if all fiauds upon 
the understandings of the people did not lead to daiigetous con- < 
sequences, to obacrve how the same political facts are twisted 
into directly contiary inferences by diflerent reasonera, as their 
general wishes or feelings prompt them, or by the same persons as 
their places in the political system may happen tO be shitted or 
level sed, In the ycHi 1809 (and it is material to attend to the 
situation of parties ai that time) a wi iter in a very distinguished 
journal, who had been accustomed toln'at all subjects ot poli- 
tical discussion with that self-complact nt decisiveness whjph 
cuts through every difficulty, lelt himself on a sudden embar- 
rassed willi tlic' extreme delici^v of the gieat question of par- 
huinentary reform, and inoie |^*ruliail> as it stands connected 
with the topic of the itifluence of the crown. Professing still, 
in terms, to be the strenuous friend of pailiameptary refoim, he 
pioceeds with his usual didactic solemnity, to an examination of 
all the grotinds of popiilai expectation of specific benefits to 
result from it, and shews them to be, one and all, miserably talla- 
cious. Ho slu‘\\s, for it is casj to shew it, that it is a piece of 
wi etched q«acktr>. Will it ease us of our taxes? Mo, says^ 
this oiniiiscieiit reviewer, “To espect this is io the highest 
degiee diimencal. The greateupart aie actually levied to pay 
tile interest ol the debts which we have contracted, and a vast 
piopoftion of the remainder is lequired for tlie maintenance of 
tli<' war in which we are engaged.^’ The war, as almost all the 
other wais h> which our debt has been cieated, has hitherto 
l>€en most unquestionably popular; and it is reasonable, tiierc- 
fine, lo presume, would have been carried on to at least as great 
an extent hy a UgislatUre more immedwiely under the influence 
of popului feolings. The same writer then remaiks on the 
subject of influence, that it has greatl;v accumulated, (and who 
can deny it?) but tlien he allow's that the burthen of taxation 
being so great, it can never be the interest of a minister to in- 
ciease it, with any view to an inciease of influence,* whicl| would 
be more than counterbalanced by the loss of {lopularity. “ The 
most effectual bribe which a minister can now give, ft in the . 
form of a 1 emission of tlie taxes,” He concludes this branch 
of subject with very properly observing, that the great body 
of the people never jet engaged eagerly in the pursuit of an un- 
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atitaitiabJe Object without thi’owidg. the fran^^of society into 
disojrdei^ ' He then takei^ a view of the state of }>atjronage 
vested in the executive/ upon which remarks that all our 
present vkst establishih'^ts are how a p^^rt of our existeucerhrtd 
can neither be a bahekned «<>r,dimiQishM; stnd though wo are 
transfonned into a nation of public functionaries, yet so 
must remain. And though he declares it to be a grievance, yet 
it cannot be repioved. Neither can the salaries of llit' public 
officers be diminished. Thc 7 are rather inadequate than ex- 
cessive, Therefore, he concludes, that he sees lio prospect ot 
removing or even alleviating the evil by any altera lion in tlic 
House of Commons. The only remedy that occurs to him, is to 
brcal^down this patronage, as much as possible, into separate 
and detached portions, arid to vest them in local assemblies. 

dJut then, he says again, that this remedy would be very iiiadr- 
equate and very inconvenient, and there he leaves us, to extricate 
our«inteIl^^s out of jhese labyrinths as we can. He then com- 
plains of the monopoly of all posts of importance, which lie 
se^ms to think are engrossed by a few great fariiilies. Bui this 
appearing, probably, to be no very tenable proposition, he lets 
loose his hold, and soaring again into a mdaplufskal elevatiof) to 
take an ampler ken of them// mischiefs winch lie has undertaken 
to point put, he settles at length with all his vengeance upon 
the heads of the present administration, lie concludes with a 
panegyric upon the governim nt of influence a ^ succeeding to 
that of , prerogative, and decides that the reign of influence and 
fretidom began together. Ncavy it is rather singular lo find 
in this same journal, this same writer (for it is pretty clear, ftoin 
the internal evidence of the coniposiiioii, that it is the Fiimc 
writer), about two years afterwards upon tin? same subject of 
parliamentary reform, declaring that the preiO‘'i;^ivo is the 
tnfeasurc and ultimate support of the legal anlhonlv;’’ and that 
a government of influence is necessarily the goveriiiuent of a 
faction, w hich has made itself illegally mdepeiideut both of the 
sovereign and the people:” a little afterwards he states that 
there is no ground for any jealousy of popular mde| endence, 
where all dhe powers of the crown are atknowdcdg4.d to exist 
for the good of the people It is evidently,” says this writer, 
“tjuite exlrsNagaut to fear,' that any increase of uriios! and intel-e 
lige^^ any growing love of freedom and justice iii the people, 
shdiild^^^dangef or should fail to confirm all those powers and 
pre'rogatives.** ^ ^ ^ 

Now surety there cannot be two opinions more comptylaP^at 
variarijce than those which we have extracted the same 
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publication. Xthe one place the reign of freedom; and, the 
reign of induenge are said to be coincident, in the other the 
people are persuaded to bd reconciled to the full exercise of ..the 
prerogative ; and the monarch is told that, as all thje powers of 
his crown are given |iim for the good of the people, he may 
rest assured that the growing intelligence of the people will not ^ 
fail to contirm ail his powers and prerogatives. But this writer 
must know that the monarch is in the frequent exercise of all 
his prerogatives, except tliai of the rejection of bills which have 
passed both houses of parliament. This is the only prerogative 
* about the safety of exercising which there is really any question. 
How imicli more plain and manly, therefore, it would seem, if 
this writer had at once asserted (what must have been his*mean- 
ing, if he really was conscious of any specific meaning), that the 
present improved intelligence of the people is $ pledge to^the 
king for the safe recurrence to his veto as often as he finds 
it convenient. V • * 

Now M’ith respect to this improved state of spirit and inteU 
ligence (f the people^ we shall perhaps be thought a little ;un* 
civil in declaring ourselves to doubt, whether, admitting the fact, 
(and w e do not deny it,) all this spirit and intelligence" runs so 
necessarily and directly, as this reyievver seems to think, into the 
channel of loyal submission to the government, and sober at- 
tachment to the I?iws. A portion of it may enter into the 
healthful circulation of the body politic, but no inconsiderable^ 
part, we will venture to suggest, w'ill exert a morbific tendency; 
will surcharge the vessels, or stiftuilate too powerfully the action 
of the system. Produce, however, what it may, we iiail the 
progress of mind in the mass of the English people. We en- 
tertain no favourable opinion of any government which sttinds 
in awe of the advancement of intelligence in the governed, dr 
which does not move in harmony with the moral order of the 
world. But we do not know, that because a rising spirit and * 
more active state of idind discovers itself in the people, the go- 
vernment may therefore relax in its vigilance and solicitude con- 
cerning the means of its own preservation. 

The contrary ideas are so engaging, that it is a pity they can- 
not be acted upon. They have charmed the listening youth of 
Greece in the groves of Academus, and on the banks of the Ilyssus ; 
but, alas! the rough and practical lessons of history iqform 
that no government has bcH-ome securer, or freer, or b^ter $et- 
^tk^as the people have advanced in intelligence. The truth 
to be, that as the niiuds of men advance, they are &pt to 
diverge, and that disunion and intelligence are often found to 
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grow upon the same itock. Government ikxarely the fruit of 
intelligence. Our own is eminently the crek^^ye of accident, 
and in tliis characteristic of its origin and progress consists its 
felicity and its excellence. It has been wrought out of e|ger- 
. ^ency and occasional occurrences; and in very many instances 
its happiness has consisted in, its contradicting by its results 
the good contemplated, aud the object intended to be accom- 
^.plished. As long as the improved intelligence of the people is 
soberly employ ed^in tracing events to thieir proper causes ; 
in improving their practical knowledge; in acquainting them- 
selves with the value and ^vantages of their government; 
in preserving it from abuse and encroachment, and dravring 
maxims for the future from the experience of the past, it will 
be wdl employed; but if in the hope of having better ministers^ 
a better parliament, and fewer burthens', they trust to their un- 
^istandings for reforming the state, unravelling, its confusion, 
simplifying its structure, and restoring its lost appendages, we 
shay soon be sick yf our irnpgoved intelligence^ and cry out 
with the poet, 

*< Where ign^iance is bliss, ’tls folly to be wise.” 

That this improved Mtelligence is sometimes a little obstreper- 
ous and refractory, the reviewer seems to be aware. He is of 
opinion, that by its operation the people are become too 
strong for rulers.” He affirms tliat kings, and nobles, 
;,and ministers, and agents of government, arc no longer looked 
upon with veneration and awe; but rather with a mixture of 
l^ntempt and jealousy.” ITiase are broad propositions, and 
the reader is to judge for himself how^ far they are efficaciously 
qualified by explaining them to have reference only to corru[)t 
. governments, and to weak and vicious administrations. But 
our own government is surely among the most corrupt, if it 
stands in need of the great reform for which the reviewer and 
his friends contend. 

It has been observed by Mr. Rose, that although the infin- 
ence of the crown has increased very greatly within the last fifty 
years, yet that it has not kept pace with tlie general increase 
which has Uken phu e in the same period in the wealth, weight, 
arid influence of the people. Over this observation, which really 
seems to us to be as .sensible in application, as it is true in fact, 
the review^er is very triumphant. Aiid he answers it by saying, 
ffiat -though, it is true, there is far more wealth in the country 
than there was fifty }cars ago, there is not more independetice; 
there are not more men whose incomes exceed what they 



so 


ceive to bo their n^essary expenditurcw Tliiere is more extraW- 
gance, a great^r'^ravtng, at|d coiise<|ueDtly more amWtion.~ 
There are more ^rsoris practically needy, hnpatioHt ^>bai^ 
rasmnettt, aiid ready to sell tliMitiiSeiyes for preferment. Now it 
is singular that this is a favourite argument made use, of by Mr. 
Windham in his famous speech on Mr. Cm-weti^s hSJi, m sup- 
port of what he so strenuously contends for-— the necessity of 
mfluence to maintain tn their efficiency the executive functions of * 
the state. And all this is the more sin^laiV as .the reviewer ob- 
serves in quoting the argument of Mr. Rose, that he will do Mr. 
Windham the justice to say that he does not make use of the 
same argument. And true, he does not; but it would have been 
candid in the reviewer to have added, that Mr. Windham, in 
stating the fact in a manner similar to the reviewer, drew i con- 
clusion from it diametrically the reverse of his. For this very 
inadequacy of our riches to satisfy our wants and our extrava- 
gance he points to as an active source of popular discontent; and 
though with some who are within the vorte^f of political tempta- 
tion it may facilitate the overthrow of their principles, yet with 
the fat greater part, who are beyond the influence of Uiose expect- 
ations, it is more likely to excite the du||g]iStions which are the 
usual offiipriug of a sour state of discontent. Our readem will 
forgive n$ for quoting a part of this passage feom Mr. Wind- 
ham’s speech ; , , 

In seeking to embody the natural and unavoidable discont^ta 
of mankind for the purpose of overturning governments, Which is * 
the general description of what I should understand by jacobinism, 
it has become necessary to have fbcourse to something more solit 
and substantial than mere grievances of theory, and to take the dis- 
contents arising from real causes, whether the discontents i them- 
selves be reasonable or not, and then to connect them as effect and 
cause with soioetliing wrong, or said to be wrong, in the practice^ of 
government. The discontents you are sure of ; they can never be 
wanting as long as men are men, and society is composed of vari- 
ous ranks and conditiolia, whereof some are higher and better than 
others. In a country like this, where a great portion of our impiiense 
riches is paid in contribution to the public service, no man wiU ever 
think himself as ^ch as fie ought to be : for though the wealth has 
increased in /ull proportion, 1 believe, to its burthens, thait is to 
t» its expentes ; and though there never w^as a ti\ne when that . 
wealth was more evenly diffused through all ranks and classic of 
people; yet as luxury has increased at the same timCr not to fiay with 
equal rapidity, every man may, in some sense, describe himsdf as . 
pjow, inasmuch ae his income and expenditure mfb as a pri^r- 
tionate part, be.lw tlwm it was bt?fore. It is, thev^re, the sipgu- 



lar and na^lapcboly state of the poverty here described, that it is one 
which riijhes cannot cujre/* 

With reapect to the necessity for the existence of indueiice 
of some kind, we have suMciently enunciated our svutinjgats. 
Concerning the quantity of influence necessary to the activity of 
the state, let us not be understood to hold a proposition so mon* 
strous, as that it has no legitimate bounds. On all hands it wall 
be allowed that this line is diflicult, and perhaps hardly possible 
to be drawm. It appears to us, that it can only be ascertained 
whether it does or does not exceed these bonndS; by recurring 
to actual experience, and the comparative degrees of it exhibited 
in diflerent periods, of the country. This w ill at least always as- 
certain whether or not it lias been in a growing state. And, it 
shouRl alw^ays be recollected, that in its nature it is a relative 
thing, and is to be set off against the strength of the opposite in- 
flifeiice which arises from the wealth, and weight, and eloquence, 
"and imposition which clraw^ the people the contrary way.' Jt is 
to be remembered great influence the passions of men, 
under a keen sense of privation, are exerting in a counter direct 
tion to the interests of reason, and ilie support of a cause the 
benefits of which are faintly discerned, while the sacrifices it en- 
joins are sensibly felt and understood. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that in the general estimation of 
tbe quantity of the subsisting^ influence, every being in every of- 
fice and department under goveroinent is commonly reckoned as 
ii figure' in the account; as if every mao^ho is fed by the bounty 
df another is of necessity attaclu^ to his interests; whereas, the 
real truth we believe to be, that government might well reckon 
among its bitterest enemies a great number of those who are 
nominally on the list of its dependents. 

We have but little room left us, and cannot therefore go i:rto 
details upon the actual state of the patronage and influence of 
tlhe crown. We know it to be very great, — we believe it to be 
eiiaggerated. We do not conceive that a change in the constitution 
of parliament would go any way towards its reduction. W e doubt 
whether this result is seriously expected from it by the best in- 
formed among its advocates. Of one thing we are very sure, 
vi«. that it cannot stifle or resist tlie clamours or remonstrances oi' 
the people when they think themselves betrayed or abused. In 
tbe case of Qie Duke of York, though all tbe world expec^d a 
mimh^r^ter deveilopmeot of misconduct to result from the in- 
^ry, and the motives and manner of the prosecution bave sacu- 
riourf^; cUme out; yet, in the language of Mr. Wm^axn, such 
was: ^ surprise, excited in this country by e suspiciofi even of 



corruption in piprsotis of high tank and atfiticHiyand s^ch the coaii^ 
motion which gpy suspiciohl to that effect oeVer fwls to cre^t^y 
that the Duke ctf York, a member of the royal family, the kin^tf . 
ow^-son, in full possession of his father^s favour, was fain to quit 
the situation of commander in chief, which he had held for four- 
teen years before, and to withdraw into retirement, sooner than 
run the risk of the steps which parliament, i{ was fearedj^ would ^ 
otherwise be induced to take/* JLet us recollect the various in- 
quiries which have of late been set on foot ; the few instances of 
great delinquency w'hicli have been discovered, and the abuses 
which have been checked. J-^t us consider how piany lists of 
ministers have been driven from the court by the killiuence of the- 
public feelings. And last of all, let ns not forget, that in point 
of fact, if we compare the amounts of the divisions of successive 
parliaments going with the ministers on trying questions, the 
members regularly supporting governnieiit are not greater than 
in former years. 

On the great and perilous f^queslion cf parliamentaiy* re- 
form, we are therefore, upon the whole, humbly though 
firmly of opinion, that nothing systematic, general, or radical, 
is at all called for by the circumstances of the couUtry ; and 
that nothing can be adventured in this shape without incon- 
ceivable risk to all the pillars of public happiness. We do not 
say that the wisdom of parliament may not, at ah auspicious 
moment, make some alterations in the borough system, so^ far, 
perhaps, (but we s|>oakViih great timidity) as to remove some 
of those blemishes wliich afford a handle to the disaffected, and 
supply a plausible topic to th6 vulgar outcry. At the same 
time, we are satisfied that llie representatives of these close bo- 
roughs are often among the wisest and hoi^estest trustees of tlie 
public ; and they are certainly the most firm against pu|»ltc 
clamour, wdiich may often overrule the real judgment pf those 
who represent large and populous placets. To go back again to a 
fact, of which no one doubts, tliat the real power of the state is 
centered in the H ouseof Commons, and that virtually and substan- 
tially the force of the executive resides in the majorities of that 
assembly, we surely cannot avoid seeing one clear advantage result- 
ing from the close boroughs, the access they open to the influence 
of the grea$ families of the nation, to the place where its counter- 
poise can be exerted with least violence to the machine of go- 
vernment. By thus intermingling tbb alteration of the different 
sentiments, which different habits aria stations inspire, wc pre^ 
same to think the. country is more diffusively represented &aii“ 
it would be we^ the Commons entirely composed of pe^os 
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mnt thither by the : shopkeepers and artitkcrs of the country ; 
imditis also to be feared that were elections , wholly popular, 
we should have few men ehher of business or knowledge in the 
house. ^ 

Now after all that we have written on this subjeci, we can- 
not fiml .stomach for Mr. Roscoe's dish of reform, iho great 
and fulsome iiigre(jlient in which is downright universal sullVage. 
Nor has he at all recommended it to our, palates, by assuring us 
that It is made precisely after the receipt of Sir Francis Burden. 
To drop OUT' allegory we seriously wish all the friends oi re- 
form to read Mr. Roscoe*s letter. We think it xviil send them 
back with a sort of recoil nearer to the dictates of sound seiise. 
It wdll be quite enough for our purpose to quote a few lines 
from* the fifth page of the work. 

If 1 might use your own mode of illustration, 1 should say that 
tins is not proposed to be done by changing the machinery of the 
state, further than such machinery is imperfect, decayed, or use- 
less; and if the analogy might b-i pursued, it is precisely doing that 
which has been done in our principal manufactories, and by which 
we have in this respect obtained so decided a superiority over the 
rest of the world. That such a plan, if well digested, and passed 
into a law, by king, lords, and commons, would be carried into 
effect as easily as a turnpike bill, I have no doubt.*' 

We shall not trouble ourselves with answering this sort of 
reasoiimg or ii lustration; it would be abusing the patience of 
our readers, and squandering our own time. We shall du 
better perhaps by presenting them with a two 

from the candid letter of Loni Selkirk to Major Caiiw right at 
the head of tliis article. 

I allude to the observations wliich 1 had occasion to make in 
the United States of America, wliere a system of representation is 
mtnblished, approaching as nearly as perhaps is practicable to the 
theoretical perfection at which you aim; and where that system is 
combined with a general diffusion of properly, of itself calculated to 
check in a great degree the force of corruption. A very short ac- 
quaintance with the legislative proceedings of America may afford 
conviction, that universal suffrage and frequency of election prove 
no bar to the misconduct of representatives; and that a political ad-, 
venturer, raised to power by popular, favour, is fully as likely to 
abuse that p«wer, as is the purchaser of a rotten borough. 

** There is no ground for the idea, that in that country public 
affai^l^e tnai;iagea with a higher regard to the public welfare than 
in our bwm Tlie parliament of England, with all its corruption:^, 
canrb!t„bo accused^ of proceedings approaching, in disgrace, to the 
infamous aiid bare-faced jobs^ \vhicli have been transacted in many 
of the lefgislatures of America. It is evident to the most careless 
vot. HI- NO, v; _ Ik ’ 
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observation, that th© state of public morals is there worse than h 
England — fiat yolitfcal integrity is less respected— that corrupt* 
motives havie not the same degree of check from feelings of honour, 
as th^^ have among Englishmen. To sum up all, there is no room 
for comparison between the two countries in that great test of a 
good government, the administration of justice. 

When I consider that a country thus deficient in the most es- 
sential points of practical good government, 'has a constitution * 
framed upon the very principles, to which the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform look, as the loundation of every prospect of amend- 
ment in our own, 1 cannot avoid the conclusion that these principles 
are fallacious. The reasonings which have occurred to me, as to 
the source of the fallacy, would lead me into too great length; but 1 
think l^he observations to which I have alreadj^ referred sufficiently 
justify the opinion that parliamentary reform in England would not 
have the effects which its most sincere and zealous friends aiiti- 
cipate. 

Fully as I am impressed with the opinion tliat parliamentary re- 
form is not the road to any pracHcal public ^^eneht, 1 am very far 
from thinking that there is nothing which requires reform in our go- 
vernment. 1 am well convinced, that there arc many corruptions of 
most pernicious tendency, which may and ought to be eradicated. 
But we have to consider, how that object is to be effected, without 
endangering benefits of still greater importance. The advocates of 
a radical and entire refonn have not perhaps fairly considered the 
extreme difficulty of guarding ever}'' avenue to abuse, and liow often 
the measures which are taken for repressing it in one quarter, serve 
only to open for it some new channel still more pernicious. — We 
have a government in which, with all its corruptions, there is much 
t'ssentially good: though particular^cases of hardships may undoubt- 
edly be quoted, yet it would not be easy to find, either in the past or , 
present state of the world, a parallel to the great mass of public haJ 
piness, which has grown up in England, under those institutions^/, 
which we complain.— Tlie protection which our government ' 

to the personal liberty of the subject, the purity of the distribu^r 
of justjee, and the security in which every man may enjoy the iJ,. , 
of his industry, arc surpasse<i in no country in the world: — ^liardly 
<‘an we find one that bears the least comparison to our own. Let 
the value of that which we possess be fairly appreciated; and then 
let us consitfer Coolly, w’hether the blemishes of our government are 
of such magnitude, as to warrant the application of remedies, which, 
if tlicy do not cure, may kill.'’ (P, 6.) 

• 

We will naw dismiss our readers with once more taking the 
liberty to remind them that contemplative benefits, and plhctical 
ad\ antages, are tw^o very diflPeren t things. If evils were not of indi- 
genous growth, if they were not a part of the allotment of hu- 
iTiamtjr, tlie business of reform would be a plain and simple 
operation, and little more would be necessary than sensibility to 



feel, anrf vigour t<y remove : bat unhappily the case is otherwise ; 
Und as there is neither absolute good, nor absolute evil in life, it 
is the business of him who would reform our condition, not sim- 
ply to separate the evil from the good, but to balance between 
evils of different magnitudes: It is essential to those whose con- 
cern is with the constitutions oF civil society, to distinguish be- 
• tweeu adscititious tind necessary ills ; between those which are 
compensated by iio^advantages, and those which grow out of our 
felicities, and cling to our blessings, as the badges of our imper- 
fection. Without this thorough examination, we can never be 
the authors of a wholesome reform; and haply the same arrow 
that was aimed at an evil, may strike through a benefit that lies 
beyond it, and sacrifice a substantial good to the removal of a 
diminutive sorrow. Every constitution, therefore, that is adapted 
to the circumstances of man, must have a portion of evil in its 
composition ; must be disposed rather w^ith a view to convenience 
than grace; must suit with man’s condition, his character, his 
passions, and his self-love. It & not a mere holiday puppet, to 
be gazed at for the iiiceness of its adjustments ; but a solid ma- 
chine for every-day-work, calculated to bear with rough mis- 
chances, and to survive the w ear of vulgar usage ; — not an appa- 
ratus of exquisite contrivance ; not a political Vtaius, born of the 
froth of Platonic speculations ; but a hard enduring substance, 
worn into polish by centuries passing over it, and shaped by 
attrition and use to the purposes of life and society. 


Art. II. Treatise on Isoperimeirical Problems, and the Cal- 
culm of Variations. Py Robert Woodliouse, A. M. F. R. S. 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. Pp. 154. 

Propositions of maxima and minima, which involve the 
properties of curves, are of two kinds. In one case the relation 
of the abscissa and ordinate is supposed to be given ; the fluxion 
of the ordinate is assumed equal to nothing, and a particular 
value of the abscissa is thus determined, by w^hich the magni- 
tude of the ordinate under the required circumstances can be 
readil}^ foundt This is the process of the ordinary calculus. 
In the other case, the relation of the abscissa to the ordinate,, or 
of .T to is not given, but must be determined from the nature 
of the problem: Thus, if ^ be some function of x, it may be 

represented by \/ Sux — x*, or ax’" — ^ , or various othmr cjt- 
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prcssions without ifu tuber; and the foriTi of the equation between 
nr and // is th« point to be dctcniiined. The first problem of 
tJii.s sort was {)roposed by Newton in the Principia, namely, the 
solid of least resistanc<i. 

The treatise before us relates to this latter kind of problems, 
which are eiideiitiy of a nature niueli more diflicull and com- 
plicated than those belonging to the ordinary calculus. The , 
attention of matheinalicians was drawn to this subject soon 
after lb- invention of the inetbod of finxions, and some of the 
greatest nnines bolij upon tiie continent and in this country 
have been engaged in tiie prosecution of it. But it was not till 
after many years of jiatient and assiduous investigation, that a 
niethoci was discovered sufriciently coinj>rehensive for qll the 
cases. 

'Jlie object of Mr. Woodhousc in the treatise, of which we 
are now to give some account to our readers, is in a certain 
degree to combine the historic al prf»gre.ss with the scientific dc- 
velopement of the subject, and' to lay doCai and inculcate? the 
principles of the calculus, whilst he traces its gradual and suc- 
cessive iinprovomcnts. (See jireface, p. iv.) The part of the 
work, however, which is assigned to narrative, refers almost 
exclusively to the iin]3rovemenls whu:h led to the results of 
Grange. To history,” says Mr. VV. wo sludl adhere no 
farther than is >siiihcient to preserve an unbroken series of 
methods, gradually becoming more exact and extemsive; the 
series begiiming witli the first rude, though perfectly just, me- 
thod of .lames Bernoulli, and ei^ding wdtli La Grange’s cxcpiisite 
and refined calculus of variations.” (P. 14.) 

liie plan of combining history with science is much to he 
commended. It has been pursued w itli great judgment by J)r. 
'Ilionison in his svstem of cheinistiv; and it appears to us, 
that in all works of philosophical pielension, the advantages of 
this method, where it can be conveiiienlly adopted, are great and 
obvious. The reason for its rare adoption in niathernalic'al pub- 
licatiuns seems to be this : that few^ departments of science are 
iiinifed in extent, and many of them have been advanced to their 
present maturity by a long succession of improvements, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

I’he work is divided into eight chapters. We ^re preventcel 
by the nature of the subject from entering into a very minute 
detail of its contents ; but we shall endeavour to furnisk such a 
general view, as may enable our readers to form a tolerably 
correct idea of its manner and object. 

In the first chapter wc have the famous problem proposed by 
John UcTjioulli, in 1696, w^hich requires to determine the 
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curve of quickest descent between two givcif points in a vertical 
•plane." A solution of it was published in by his brother 
James Bernoulli, professor of mafhcnvjtics at Basic*, who deter- 
mined the curve to be a cycloid. In this solution two principles 
are involved; the first, taken from the doctrine of tla^ ordiiiary 
maxima and minima; namely,* that quantities at or near their 
stale of minimum^ may be considered constant; the oll’.er, a 
iu)w principle, assuming that if the time down tlie curve is a 
minimum, the time also d<>wti any element of it is a minimum ; 
or, that the prope rt} Mhicli belongs 1o ihe whole curve, beloiips 
likewise to any part of il. This princi]dt‘ the liornonllis, and 
Brook Taylor, endeavoured to C'labliJi, asgcaierajiy correct ; but, 
though the application of it he just in the present instance, it is 
not univt'rsally true; and Air. VVoodlioasc has, in a siibseqiieiil 
part of his work, mentioned both the exceptions to its innvcisa- 
lity, and the reasons of them. (See pp. (il, 6*2.) 

In Bernoulli’s solution the cur\e is determined to be a cycloid, 
wirtiout any reganf to tlu^ reSitive position of the two given 
points, A and n, in the vertical plane. The same conclusion 
would be derived, if n had any other jiosition in the plane; so 
that a farther problem arises, to determine that particular cy- 
cloid contained hc'tvveen a and the vertical line, down which the 
lime shall be a minimum. 71u.s problem was afterwards pro- 
posed by Janies Bernoulli, and solved by liis brotlujr for any 
iuclination of the line, and for any form of it; (hat is, for any 
line whether straight or <*ur\ed. He demonstrated that the 
cycloid must cut the curve ^t right angles: but his mctliod 
cannot be generally applied. 

The next step in the dcvelopement of the new calcnlus is 
the famous prograinina of James Bernoulli, Inch contained thtt 
problem, whence the title of Isoperinu^trical, since applied to 
all problems of a like kind, is derived;” (Mr. W. p. 11.): and 
this forms the leading article in Mr. \V oodhouse’s second 
chapter. 

7’he problem was the following: Among all isoporimetrical 
curves betwt'en given limits, to find a curve sii^h that construct- 
ing a second curve, the ordinates of which shall be functions of 
the ordinates or arcs of the other, the area of this second curve 
shall be a in|tximum or minimum. This problem was proposed 
in 1697- The second case of it, that relating to the arcs, gave 
no liiile trouble to John Bernoulli, Jind excited considerable 
altercation between him and his brother. At length, in 1718, 
a solution was published by the former in the Academy of 
Sciences, of which Mr. VV' . justly observes, considering what 
was then the state of analytical science it is very admirable, pud 
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merirp the eulogii&m which he himself has conferred on it" 
(I*. I'J.) In illustration of his method, the present chapter 
supplies us with three examples. The first is to find the curve 
of c|v4ickest descent, Mhcn the length is given^ and the second 
and third are the tw^o cases of the problem of J ames Bernoulli, 
where the ordinate is a function, first of another ordinate, and, 
secondly of the arc. The last example comprises the solution 
by John Bernoulli, in 1718, and die success of the present mode 
above his former attempts, arises from the assumption of the 
variation of three elements of the curve instead of two. The 
uniformity of his specific equations, was a considerable advance 
in the solution of isoperi metrical problems, and solutions of a 
more, recent date have been founded upon a like principle of 
uniformity. 

Here ended the researches of the Bernoullis. 

Towards the period of their close in 1715, Brook Taylof, in his 
* Methodus Iiicrementorum,* solved the problem of the isoperipie- 
tricals, on principles not diflerent Irom those of the Bernoullis, but 
with some alteration of symbolical notation. The most material 
alteration or rather improvement, consisted in representing the 
fluxion 'of V, when /vi is the analytical expression of the maximum 
property, thus, v= which mode of expression, Euler, 

as we shall hereafter sec, skilfully availed himself (Mr. W. 
P- 29 .) 

The state of the science at this period will be seen fipm the 
following account. 

** The methods of the Bernoullis, and of Taylor, were held at the 
time of their invention to be most complete and exact. Several 
imperfections however belong to them. They do not apply to pro- 
blems involving three or more properties; nor do they extend to 
leases involving differentials of* a higher order than the first; for in- 
stance, they will not solve the problem, in which a curve is required, 
that with its radius of curvature and evolute shall contain the least 
area. Secondly, they do not extend to cases in which the analyti- 
cal expression contains, besides of, y, and their differentials, integral 
expressions; fov instance, they will not solve the second case pro- 
posed in James Bernoulli’s Programnia, if the isoperimetrical con- 
dition be excluded; for then the arc 9 , an integral, since it 

V'(l + “), is nofgiven. Thirdly, they do not exterfd to cases in 

which, the differential function, expressing the maximum, chould 
di^end on a quantity, not given except under the form of a 
differential equation, and that not integrable; for instance, they will 
not solve the case of the curve of the quickest descent in a resisting 
medium, tlie descending body being solicited by any forces what- 
ever/* (Mr. W. p. 30.) 
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The third chapter introduces us to the firsit memoir of Euler 
upon this subject, published in I'TSS. 

<« He there distributes his problems into classes. In the first are 
problems, like that of the brachystocrone, and the curve of%least 
Insistence, with the property of the minimum, but without the 
isoperimetneal condition, or any. other. These are to be solved 
•frSm the principle of the property of a maximum, belonging to the 
elements of the cu^ve, as well as to the curve itself; and from the 
principle of the equality between two proximate states of a quan- 
tity, when near its minimum or maximum; and they require for 
their solution the variation of two elements only of the curve.” 
(Mr. W. p. 32.) 

An example Is given, where fx th is a minimiini. 

Tffose of the second class have, besides the pi*operty of the 
inaxiiniim, some other property, as for instance, the isoperime- 
trical. These require tlie variation of three elements of the 
curve. After a nianviei* not much unlike that of John Bernoulli, 
Euler deduces similar equations^ 

[r] ¥ .bg — Q.ci =z 0 
[ri] R . l)g — S . ci =Z o 

one from the isoperinietrical property [a], and the other from 
the maximum condition [nl; and observing that and s are 
frequently so compounded, that q = i* -f- d p, and s = u + c/ii, 
or that the equations [r] and \d] lake the forms 

• p . — (p -h p) . Cl 

B . 6g — (b + b) . c/, 

lie obtains the equation of solution p + a r = o. 

For coiiveiiieiice of solution*this w^as a considerable step; and 
an important remark was made upon it by John Bernoulli, 
namely, that the properties [a] and [b] w'ere cominutable; thus 
whether we investigate the curve, which with a given length 
contains the greatest area; or the curve, which with a given 
area contains the greatest length, the resulting equation is the 
«ame. 

The conclusions already obtained were generalized by their 
author, and arranged in a table containing fifteen forms. These 
were at that time very useful in practice, but are now super- 
seded; a similar remark may be extended to nine additional 
forms, which he afterw^ards deduced. 

The application of these forms was to the second class of 
problqpis, which involve only two properties. The third class 
contains three, and to this he now directed his attention. Of 
this sort is the following : Required the curve, which among ail 
curves of the same length and the same area is such that the 
time down it is a minimum. Here four elements of the curve 
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must be assumed to A^ary, and the general form of the i^imikr 
equations is p ^ — g . r? -f R . ftg-, r?, and S being simi- 

lar variations of the ordinate^ and the irsultiiig equation* of 
solu Von is p 4" ^ Hence if the quantities p, 

and V are contained in the table of forms, the problems of the 
third class will be solved in a manner similar to tliosc of 
second. « 

By this time luilerliad left the Bernoiillis far behind. Se- 
veral iinpriitant objecls l^ad attained b^ him; the solution 
of problems involving tiirec or more properties; the reduction 
of such problems to a dependenre on two or more similar equa-- 
tioiis; the solution of problems of the first c:lass, and of some 
of liigher classes, by a more general mctliod, and by reference 
to a table of foinmla^'* (Mr. W. p. 47.) 

These methods, however, were still dcToclive. 

“ Problems, involving the differentials of or y, of an higher 
order than the second, cannot be solved by them; for instance, tliat 

which require?', amongst all other curves, one in ^ 

maximum or minimum. Secondly, problems cannot be generally 
solved by them, which involve integrals, such not being cmKstant; 
for instance, that in which it should be required to find a curve, 
(hat amongst all other curves has its center of gravity lowest. 
Euler solves this problem, %vhen another condition, tliat of the 
isoperimetrical y»roperty, is added; for then the arc .v, the integral 

of dx V(l 4 curves supposed to be the same.” (Mr, 


W.p. 48.) , 

We come In the fourth chapter to tlie second memoir of 
Elder, ill wlifcii he made very considerable improvtunenls upon 
his former researches. In his former memoir, the analytical ex- 
pression for die maximum being /vr/r, the resnlliug equation is 
<iediiced from the substitution oi ctrtaiu functions of j:, y, 8tc. 
for V ; in the present memoir he follows the substitution of 
Brook Taylor, making 

f?v ~ ^\dx \ sdjj 4* f odq f &c. where 


<lx » ’ 


dy (fp d(j 

and deduces a general formula 

rfr d^9 Or/, n 

dt dr^ gj 

This formula supersedes the table, which contained his particu- 
lar equations in the former memoir, and belongs to problems of 
all classes involving definite expressions. “ In fact id I problems, 
in which integral expressions do not enter, are solveil by it ; and 




although Euler himself, and aftcmards La Grange, very materially, 
amplified and expedited its proof, yet, as a formi^la of solution, 
it still remains as a final result of ail researches on this subject/’ 
(JVIr.W.p.5S.) ^ 

The nuinber of ordinates, which must be made to vary de- 
jpgnds upon the number of properties contained in the problem ; 
^and according to tlys mimbcr the problems are classi d. Hut 
* the number of terms to be used in tlie formula will depend upon 
the order of difFer^ntials, which the problem involves. If dx 
and ih/ alone be involved, two terms mix + arc sufficient. 

If rfp be involved = — , the problem is of the second order, and 
three terms are required, udx + Nt/y -f vdp. If dq be involved 
~ third order, and four terms are wanted in the 

computation. 

, .1 he prerc'ding method is founded upon the principle, that if 
a portion of the ciuve possesses tlie property of maximum or 
Tniiiirnum, the same property belongs to the whole of the curve. 
This is not true w hen the quantity v in fsdx contains the arc s 
or other integral quantities ; in such cases the method cannot be 
applied, except wiieu tlie integral is by the conditions the same 
in all curves, among wliich^tJie required curve is to be found. 
Of the improved state of the science at this period Mr, Wood- 
house speaks in the I'ollowing terms : 

« Very important objects were obtained by Euler in this memoir. 
The solution of problems involving di fibre ntir.ls of any order ; the 
invention of a formula includingtliis former formulae, which to the 
number of twenty-four he had inserted in a table; the partial solu- 
'tion of problems involving integral expressions ; the establishment 
of his theorems and formulae by easier processes. 

An author is usually, more than justly, fond of his last inven- 
tions : and Euler, by this memoir, thouglit he had nearly perfected 
the method of solving isoperimetrical problems ; yet his methods 
were not without their imperfections. They afforded no general 
solutions of problems involving integral expressions ; and erroneous 
solutions when the differcyitial function depended on a quantity given 
solely by a differential equation not generally integrable ; and the 
cause of these imperfections was the assumption of the principle, 
that the whole curve will be endowed with the property of maximum 
or miniinura^if any portion whatever of it possess the same.” flVIr. 
W.p, ()3.) ^ ^ 

.5th chapter furnishes an account of Euler’s tract, entitled 

Methodus inveaiendi Liueas Curvas Propiielate niaximimini- 
mive gaudentes.” For a short view of it we shall again have 
recourse to Mr. Woodhouse. 
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“ This work appgarcd in the year 1744, about three years after 
the publication of liis last memoir on the same subject. It waa inr 
tended, and with a few exceptions it must be conceded, to be a 
complete treatise ; containing essentially all the requisite methods of 
solutr>on, with great abundance #ind variety of examples and illustra- 
tion'*. There is wanting, however, to make it a perfect work, and 
on Che subject the best extant, a new algorithm ; a more compox- 
dious process of establishing the theorems; audecertain supplemental < 
formulae, that determine, not the nature of the curve, if a curve be 
the object of entjuiry, but the conditions according to which it must 
be drawn. These desiderata were afterwards supplied by the fertile 
l^cnius of La (1 range. 

** The formei memoir contained, as it has been already stated, 
abundance of val uablt matter, but ill arranged. The distribution 
and arrangement, however, of the present work is extremely lu- 
minous and regular. Absolute maxima and minima are first treated 
of, whicli com ern curves that arc to be determined solely by the 
property of maximum or minimum; such a curve is the brachi- 
stochrone, which has the piopeiti of the least time out of all curves 
whatever that t an he drav\n lietuc ^n two given points. The curve, 
l^enerating b} itb rotation round its axis the solid of least resistance, 
18 another. 

** If yifvr be the annhtical e\pre<?siou of the maximum or mini* 
mum, V ma}" contain either determinate or indeterminate quantities, 
such as Integra N. Eukr first considers the former cases, that is, 

when V contains only quantities, such as j:, y, , &c. whlcji 

are plainly determinate quantities, that is, of assignable value, when 
:r or y is given. 

** After absolute, relative maxima and minima arc treated of; 
these relate to curves tliat are to be determined not solely by the 
maximum property, but conjointly by that and other propertiess. 
Much a curve is the brachistochrone, when the propoi ly of equal 
length becomes an additional condition; that is, when the curve of 
quickest descent is required, not amongst all curves whatever, that 
can be drawn between two given point*-, but only amongst those that 
arc of a given length: such also is the brachystochronc, when a 
third condition, that of equal area, is added. 

** In these cases of rclatne maxima and minima, the quantity r, 
wlien/vch? represents a property, may or may not include integral 
expressions ; and since by an artifice, like tliat which we have stated, 
Euler reduces all questions, in which are involved two or more pro- 
peiUes, analytically expressed by fvdx^ fYdx, /xdx^ to this form, 
yVflh? -f a/Ydr + bfx.dx -f- &c. 

the determination of all cases is reduced, ultimately, to th^ of an 
absolute maximum or minimum.’’ (Mr. W. p. 65.) 

In Ircaimg the first and simplest rase, where /v da is the maxi- 
mum or mimmum propeitv, and v a determinate function of a, 
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y, Euler adopts a method of demonstration similar to 

one which he had formerly used, since the assij*n< d property 
belongs equally to the curve and its element. He as.^imes 
d\ zz mix + Nrf// + vdp + v^dq ; and by calculating the va- 
mtions, whi(‘h arise in the several successive values of tins (‘x- 
► pression from a variation of the ordinates, lie obtaiuvs an equation 
of this form, 

Z _ 1*L JL, SJ 0- 

dx ' dx^ ’ 


which fornuila, as VV^»odlionsc observes, will solve all 
questions of absolute ina\ima that do not involve intearal e\- 
prcssipiis, or <lilfcieutial expressions of a liigluT order than dq^ 

or^^; ^iid by means of the piinciplc and formula stated in 

p. 5ir — [namely, that if f^dr be a maximiini, and / wdr a con- 
STanl quantity, instead of two operations we mav Mibstitute one, 
and Reduce the resi^lting cqual^on frotnyiv -f- — ‘'will 

iolve all questions of relative uiaxiina, that iielthd' involve in- 
tegral nor differential expressions of a liigher order than 


(P.70.). 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the investigation 
of this formula; and we shall therefore not atlcmpt to explain 
the principles which determine what qiinutitics sufler vaiiation 
by a change in the ordinates, or how many successive values of 
dv are to be taken in the denioiistration. This subject is clearly 
explained by Mr. Woodliouse :»aiid we shall content ourselves 
with stating, that as in tlic last case the genciul expression was 
deduced by assuming three values iii succession, so if four be 
assumed, the equation w'ill be 

rfx * i/i* «/a3 

Secondly, v may contain an integral expiession, or be of the 
form Tjzdx. In the solution of this case, the nielliod of Kuler, 
though similar to his last, is very tedious and complicated ; and 
as it has been superseded by a better method of computation, no 
farther explanation of it is given in this treatise. 

Euler had previously reduced problems of relative maxima 
and minima to) a dependence on as many similar equations as the 
properties proposed ; for instance, if the curve required was to 
possess* two properties/thc equations would be of the form 
ji .bg ^ s . f?, in which s = tt + da.” (P. 74.) In the present 
work he gives a general proof of the principle; and it is illus- 
trated by Mr. W. in a very satisfactory manner. It is further 
hliew'ii by this process, that ^ 
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All questions of relative are reduced to those of absolute maxima 
and minima ; similar reasonings and properties bold, when th^- 
cum* sought, instead of two, has three, four. See. properties : and if 
such properties be e\pre&'»cd by 

J\dr^fYdx^ fvsdvy Cvdt, &c. 

then we must solvr* the quc‘«-tion as one of absolute maximum and 
minimum; and nujinre what the curve is thxt has the propetljT 

pressed by • * 

f\(li + af\dv 4- hf^ilr -f cfadx:. 

** Euler, l)e^id(‘N the case*- .iluatU mentioned, solves ako those, 
in which v contains (j lajititie^ i»f*illicr deteninaatc, such as .r, y, p, 
Ac. nor intogr but express d s<d'4y iindei the foims of diflrren- 
tinl equations. What we have given however is «;iifPcicnt to tx- 
pldiu and illustrate Euler's, method, 'j'he lesulls of that method 
arc, for the piactical solution of probh**m>, under a most convenient 
form. On tint head tliere is nothing to des’rp. Neither » there 
any want of perspicuity in the pilntiple or in the coniUu t of his 
method. It is the lengtli of the opcinti ni attendant on his method, 
the want of nieehanism m Ins c^dculus, tl U are objection ihle. 
These inconveniences La (iiango lemovtd; but as in such c'asc**' it 
not unfrcqutiitly happens, whilst lie rtndcred tlie proeesrs of calcu» 
Lit ion more expedition >, be deprived its piinciples of their plainness 
and perspicuity,*’ (P. 78.) 

In tlie (itii chaploi wc have some account of the calculus of 
variations as improved by T-<:i firange* Eor the peculiar incre- 
ment, vihirli de|jcud8 on the* increase of the ordinate, he substi- 
tuted the symbol 3'. llie use of this symbol is illiistiated by 
Mr. W. ill several instances, j^^ike the .symbol <1 of the diffei- 
ontial calculus, it ilcnotes either a quantity or an operation ; and 
the rules of the diffeientinl calculus apply with little altciation 
to the calculus oi variations, AMialover be the biuction v, 
if rfv = udi -f- Nrfy + vdp -f- odq + &r. 
then tv = 4“ 

In order to iihistiate the um' of the now algoiitlnn, we arc 
presented (p. 8.)) wdth another solution of the biachyslochrouo; 
It is conducted on the san>e princijdcs with the former solutions, 
but the process h less pti-uhar. 

Another improvement, introduced by La Grange, was that of 
deducing the expression for the variation oi'/sdx, by combining 
with the variation process an integral process. IJis method is 
shewn in finding an expression for tJ^vdXj whcie v is a function 
y, &c. the law of the formation of />, y, r being as‘oefoie. 
The'foll owing is the form deduced. 

^w?r = ^S.f +/r/iJa'(N - ^ + &r.) 
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+ + S' ~ ^ 

< % 

+ (S - £- + 8cc.) dJ® 

&C> + Kj , 

where k is the sutn of the corrections introduced by the inte- 
graiions. 

If ix = 0, or X no variation, the first part of this forniida 
will coincide with Euler’s ; for the latter part we arc indebted 
to La Grange, who further deduced tlic value of the variation, 
when taken between two specilicd limits. Jiuler’s formuliXi will 
determine the nature of tlie curve or the i elation of .r 'to hut 
other* considerations soiiietiiiies occur in which they cannot, be 
applied. For example : the curve of quickest descent between 
tw'O given points^, or between a given point and any other point 
in* a right line or a curve, is a cycloid. This can be proved by 
tlie^quation of Eii^r ; but to determine the particular cycloid, 
down which the time is a minuimm, or the angle iu which the 
cycloid must cut the straight liiie or the curve, we must have 
recourse to the formula of La Grange,* 

The use of this formula, when adapted to the variatipn be- 
tween two limits, is exemplified toward the close of the work in 
several cases, vvhich niay.be considered as undetermined condi- 
tions, belonging to certain problems, in which the relation of x 
to y had been previously determined. The ilefectiveness of 
Euler’s equations has thus been supplied, and llie solution of 
isoperimetrical problems may considered as complete. 

The remaiiidei: of this chapter relates principally to the second 
and third pixiblenis of La Grange; and the vaiiation of fsdx is 
determined according to different assumptii»iis for the value of 
</v. These pages are so purely nmiheinatical, that we despair 
of giving a very satisfactory idea of them without entering into 
detail ; and we are unwilling to lengthen diis already extended 
article by analytical disquisitions or the mere exhibition of 
formulae. It may be sufficient to state, that among the expres- 
sions deduced is one adapted to the case, iu which v contains au 
integral s, and that all the formulae of solution to determine the 
nature of the curve were ii^vented by Euler, with the exception 
of two ; th&e two conclude the cliapter. 

Til# 7th chapter exhibits the general method of treating iso- 
perinietrical problems, ais given by La Grange in the l^econs 
sur ie Calcul des Fonctious.” Mr. W. remarks of this method, 
that “ it is distiiigui^ed rather by its mode of treating the ques- 
tion, than by any thing novel in its principles.” (P. 100.) The 
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rules which it com^mes extend to all cases of maxima and ita- 
ninia, botli abi^lute and telative. ^ ^ 

The 8th chapter contains a variety of problems to exemplify 
the application of the priaciples already (established. With a view 
to simplify and facilitate the solution of them, certain particular 
expressions arc in the beginning of the chapter deduced from the 
general formula ; tlicy are for the most part /msily remembered, , 
and not difficult in application. first eleven problems in* 

volve only one propeity, that of the maximum or mininmin; 

and tlierefore in strictness, as Mr. W. remarks, ought not to 
be classed amongst isopei inietrical problems, since they in^ olve 
neither the isoperinietrical property, jiroperly so called, nor any 
other ecjuall} affc^ctino the theory and the analytical procej?ses.’^ 
(P. 121.) The leinahiing problems involve moie than one pro- 
perty, and the author concludes his woik with an jllustnitioii of 
the determinate fonimla* of I Grange. 

To diosc who are little coincrsaiit with mathematical studies, 
we arc perfectly sensible that llil» account <Sf Mr. Woodhoifse's 
publication will at best appear .somewhat obscure ; and we are 
not quite certain that even all of out mathematical readers will 
follow out every part of it, unless thcii attention has been pre- 
viously directed to this particular dcfiartmcnt of science. The 
Subject certainly cannot be classed among such as are of 
easy comprehension; but by those wlio have a ta»le for analytical 
pursuits, we think that the woik before us will in general be read 
with pleasure. 

To many the notation will be somewhat repulsive ; and the 
question will probably be asked, why could not the author avail 
himself of the English iiolution instead of the foreign ? where 
was the necessity for puzzling his readers by rejecting the lan- 
guage and the process, to which, if they understand the doctrine 
of fluxions, they are alreadj* accustomed, and involving bis ie« 
searches in the mists of Js and de/feri f The advantages of a 
fresh notation ought unquestionably to be obvious, and such Mr. 
Woodhouse considers to be the case in the present instance*. 
Whether there was sufficient reason to justify the innovation we 
pretend not to decide ; but we would certainly recommend to 
those who peruse the work to perform the difierriitial operations 
in tile diflerential language ; habit will render the« use of tliat 
language eas), uncouth and forbidding as it may at first sight 
appear. • 

It is frequently urged as an objection to analytical disquisitions, 
fhat their autliors are in too great haste to generalize ; hence it 


* See preface, p (7. 




^ppens tHat some of their reasonings appear fiardly conciil^sive^ 
and some of the results not perfectly satisfactory. ^The force of 
this objection mtist^be sometimes admitted; but! it must be/ur^ 
tfaer observed, that general reasoning, is often better cpmpre* 
hendisd when we see it applied, in particular instances'; and^ 
unless we deceive oursielves, the foVmer chapters of this treatise 
4wili be mote fully dndeii^topd after the perusal of the last, in 
which the formulas aj^ applied to the solution of problems. 

Should it after alf!pe demanded, what is the immediate use of 
these enquiries, and what practical purpose are they likely to 
answer, we venture to r^ly," that diough the first place is uri« 
doubtedly to be given to those worlcs of science which can be 
converted to the purposes of life, yet no science is therefore to 
be rejected because its application is not at first perceptible. 
The seasons would doubtless have observed their appointed pe- 
riods, and the enjoyments of life would have suffered little dimi 
niitioh, though problems on isopjrinietry had never existed; hut 
it would be a new and a barbarous rule, which would fetter the 
laudable exertions of genius, and without any respect for intellec-* 
tual excellence or the general improvement of knowledge, would 
look at practical benefits as th^ sole test and standard of utility^ 
To combine practice with theory is unquestionably the higher 
praise; such was the praise of Maclauriii ; His peculiar merit 
as a philosopher was, that all his studies were accommodated to . 
general utility; and we find in many places of his works an ap* 
plication even of die most abstruse theories to the perfectii^ of 
mechanical arts*.” ,But he alsoimust be considered as entitled 
to no mean commei^dation, whose labours are directed to im- 

f >rove die powers of the mind, and to extend the boundaries of 
iberal science. 

In the prosecution of his enquiries Mr. Woodhousc has con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to the mathematicians of the. 
continent. Among the reasons which induced him to pass over 
the researches of our own countrymen are these: 1. That, he 
wished to arrive by the most regular process at the conclusions 
of La Grange. £. That the chapters usually assigned to this 
subject in our treatises on fluxions are defective and inadeejuate. 
The chief notice which is taken of their labatirs we have iii the 
following passage. 

** Th^ researches of Maclaurin, Emerson, and Simpson on this 
subject, may here be noticed. With regard to practical method# of 
solution, they do nOt^xtend so far as those of Euler, which: we 
have been speaking oT; and in point of perspicuity, if we ex^pt 


Life of Maclaurin prefixed to bis Fluxions, p, xviii. second edition. 
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Madaiirin> the other two mathematicians arc inferior to the Icam^ 

forcigntT. - 

« Tlie metno<ls of Maclaurm and Siwpson (for h^nicrson is 
plai|>ly taken from that of the former,) e\tend to coses, in which 
more than one property in involved ; but they are inappiicacle to 
the three cases, and the connected pioblemb enumerated in p. 30. 

MaclouriiiS formula of solution is this: if x and z are functions 
of Xf then if \ds — be a minimum or maximum, xdy = 

Thib result is included amongst JSuier’s. For since \(/s expresses 
dx 

one projjert}^, and dx zz since x is a function of x, we 

have by form ill, the quantity corresponding to p (seep. 41,) =rd 

(\ expressing the other property, by form 11, 

« 

the quantity, c orrcsjionding to v ^ . da ; consequently the re- 
sulting equation is d (\-j^ )zz a - dz, and \dy = a zd^, the same re- 
sult in fact as Vtaclaurin’b. c • * ^ 

SimpsoiiS inctliod is equally rejtiicted with JVlaclaunn’s ; it 
rests too on the assumption of the principle, tliat the property of 
minimum or inavmiinii, tnie for the uhole curse, is true also for 
any portion of it. The want of gpneraht\, thereiore, in this prin- 
ciple, would vitiate the method in its application to the excepted 
cases. 

** The methods just described solve not problems of greater depth 
and intricacy than those of the Bernoullis ; although it must be re- 
marked, they aie invested with greater analytical neatness and 
compactness. They are not however more perspicuous; and even if 
they did possess gi eater extent ifiid clearness, it would not suit the 
purpose of the present tract longer to insist on them, since they 
conduct us not tow aids that formula and algorithm, with which the 
researches on this <*ubjeit have been closed.’* (P. 48.) 

We must, however, be e\cusc‘d foi thinking, that a little eii- 
largemeiit of the plan would Im^< made tliis, at least in the 
estimation of Englishmen, a more perfect treatise. We would 
have lecommended the' adilitioii of two chapters, each in fact 
independent of the plan, which the author has prescribed to 
liim«elf. Of these the tirst should contain a distinct c'liuiiciation 
ol the nietliods’^ proposed in the books of fluxions which have 

* The followuicr ««bort account may give ^ome idea of the methods adopted 
''luie the tunc of Maclauiiri • 

Lincrrsuu presputs us with two tules. The Oibt is deduced fiom the ouhnates of 
a cuivc m .irtthmctic pio^ression The determination of the equation depends 
upon the ]u)^ition of the intcimediate oidiiiate. The principle upon which his 
ciemoUbtrAtiun is founded is, that the maMiuum or minimum, which belongs to the 
whole curve, must belong to the part intercepted between the oidmatcb. Tliui* M 
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been published in diis country, and a detail of the reasons^ why 
"^tbey are defective: the second should ^ive the elements of the 
science, on geometrical principles. Many persons who shrink 
from the pursuit of abstruse enc|uiries, #pnld read and ulhder^ 
stand the geometrical process, and make tbemseives masters of 
the elements* A very elegant mid perspicuous chapter oivthis 
^subject has recently appeared in the. third volume of A Course * 
of Mathematics,” by Dr* flutton, who has reduced into system 
the chief proposifrotis L’huillier, Le Gendre, and Horsley, 
together with somo. additional propositions, which those geo- 
meters had not deduced*. We should have recommended a 
geometrical chapter on the elements with the more earnestness, 
because with some writers it seems a settled principle, that 
geometry is never to be admitted, where analysis can by any 
contrivance supply its place. 

If the length of this article appears to be disproportipned to , 
the magnitude of the work under consideration, this circumstance 


one given quantity =* A + B+ C + D + E+ &r. and another which i« required to 
be a maicimutn 8e.c. and ali the quantities he supposed conata'i^ 

except turo, which correspond, we have C D constant, and c + d a maximum^ 

hence 0 + D = 0 ; and c + «? = 0 ; and the parts C and D, c and d, bein^ ex* 
pressed in terms of the same variable quantities, we can from the solution of the 
equation determine the nature, of the curve* His second rule applies to cases 

which are somewhat more complex. He supposes As — to be a maximum or 

i * '' 

minimum, and proves Ajp » Bs, A and B being: functions of x or This process 
merely reciprocates the functions A and B. The demonstration of Lyons is simi- 
lar to Emerson’s ; the same remark appj^ies to Mr. Vince’s. 

Simpson’s theorem supposes that when is equal to a given value, then 

• • •• 

Vy’’ • ^ — y ^ is « maximum or minimum ; and his conclusion is that ‘ 


is a constant quantity. Or more generally, if R and S 


he functions of y, then in order to have S , y \ \ a maximum Or minimutn 


Sa 


/ ihust be a constant quantity. This expression is to be 


applied to particiDar «?9ses, and the equation of the curve to be deduced*by 8«b- . 
.str^dtipn. For the caSes ih which a new condition is introduced, and to which 

t ' '/< \ '' X pTt n S > ' 

expression does not apply, he'giyes the equation ^ , where p And 

^ ' are constant quantities. . ' ' , , 

The principle of uniforipHy is introduced by most writers in the s^ntiou of 
• cases aRcr the manner of John, Bernoulli* 

VOL. 111. NO. V. 


Is, 
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will at least scrveito prove to Mr. Woodhouse^ that we appre- 
ciate with dttj respect the laboui and iiigeiiuit> which he Ijaa 
dbpla^yed in the compilation of his tieatisc; atid will alao^ we 
hope^ pieclude the necessity of additional recoimnendation to die 
lovers of aimlytics. If there be any pai t of the volume wliich we 
could wish to expunge, it is the notice of the quarrel between 
the two Hcrnoulhs; and We wish it mer^y foi the credit of^ 
science. When liberal minds are engaged in mathematical dis- 
quisitions, and abstract tiuth is th#' only object of icseaich, it 
might be supposed that ac rimomoiis feelings would never in- 
trude; or if the detection of occasional error did sometimes 
alaitn the \igiiance ot self-esteem, that the pain would be slight 
and the recollection of it would soon pass aw^a}'. Of the iinta- 
tion which could induce John Bernoulli to treat with matked 
disiespect the mcinoiy of a biotlnn, who had been dead for six- 
teen years, and against whom he had no reasonable charge, we 
trust there aie few examples. fact however must be re- 

corded as an additional proof, \ In rc proofs in abundance exist 
already, that no attainments in sc (enc>e can supersede the ne- 
cessity of religious piiiiciple; that philosophical speculation is 
unable to purify the mind, and that we must look to Christianity 
alone for the coiiqu<*st of the passicuis and the reformation of the 
Jieart. If it could be made* out, but it certainly never can be 
proved, that the love of abstrac t venties is fatal to those charities 
and affections which bind man to man, and foi in tlie harmony of 
social life: if cveiy mathematician in short were of the temper 
of John Beinoulli, we should consider attainments in science as 
purchased iudecd at an extravagant rate ; and the mildest obser- 
vation which wc* could bring oui selves to pass upon such learn- 
ing would be in the w'oids of the poet. 

When I weigh this seeming wisdom well. 

And prove it in the in:l&llible result 
So hollow and so false, 1 feel my heart 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learned. 

If this be learning, most of all deceived.” 

CowpfiK. 
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Atox* HI. The West Indians Jrfended against the Hccusittions of 
th^ir Calumniators ; or. Facts versus Prejudices. By a^Gen- 
tloimin, Meyler, Batli. Maw man; Robinson; Hardy; Lon- 
Jon. 1811. 

% The present ruinous State the IVest India Islands sub^ 

* mitted to the Pei^le of the British Empire, with a few Kc- 
marks upon thejtmposition and Oppressions, under which the 
Merchants and Planters of those Islands have long suffered. 
By a Native of Jamaica. Londons Sherwood and Co. 1811. 

3. An E^sau on the good Jiffects rihich maif he derived in the 
British West Indies, in Consequence of the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade; including an Inquiry into the present 
insular Policif of those Colonies. By Stephen Gaisford, Esq. 
Liondon: Baldwin; llatchard. 1811. 

4. Notices lespecting Jamaica in lB08, 1809, one/ 1810. By 
G ilbert M athisoi^ Esq. Stcu’kdalc. 1811. 

5. Practical Rules for the Management and medical Treat* 
meat of Negro Slaves tn the Sugar Colonies. By a profes- 
sional Plautei. Loiidoii: Vciiior and Co.; llatchard. 1811. 

6. A Letter to the (joicrnors, Legidators, and Proprietors of 
Plantations in the lintish I Vest India Islands^ By the 
Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, D.D. Bhhop of London. 
Cadell; Kivingtoii. 1808. 

• 

Even in these extraordinary limes it would piobably excite 
some surprise, weie the farmeA of Great Britain to present a 
petition to the legislature, setting forth, that they Ubouied under 
gicat ** impositions^ and " oppression f masmuch as jt was foiuid 
impossible for them to make large profits by their farms, c<»ii- 
sistently wnth their ifnniuiiity from all peisonai superintendence; 
that their fields would not plough themsehe^, or then com and 
cattle spontaneously proceed to the maiket or to tlio shambles, 
while their owners were enjoying the busv pleasures of the me- 
troj^olis, or the vacant flutter of a zc atari ng place. Nor, sup- 

B them to have succeeded by unfeeling, oppressive, or il- 
late contrKauccs, in rendeimg these opposite objects 
compatible, would theiV complaint appear more w orthy of at- 
tention, shouRl they faiu V themselves injured by a legislative pro- 
hibitioi^of these same contrivances. As well might the smug- 
gler complain of the reduction of the duties on tea and spirits, 
or the band of midnight robbers and assassins, of those precau- 
tions of police which we liust will shortly deprive that numer- 
ous portion of the community of the vested interest w^hich they 
have assumed to themselves in the acquisitions of industry. • 
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Hi'es^lndies at affeeled by Hu: 

t 

That the coknplhints preferred in the two fiist of the aboye- 
ttipnl#onji?d piifliphletb bear yoinewhai of the chai actor to which 
Ml ulludcih Mc thiuk Mill evid(ntl> appeal lioiii a brief 
biimniui} of the contents oi the thud and fouith; while the two 
last atiord e\peiimenlal and i oiivmcing; pi oofs, that tliareincdy 
for all the evils c<iinplained has loii£» been in the hands of 
the oomplainants, na\, that the} have beeif solw itcd by inoli os*' 
of interest, of hononi, ot humamiv, and of leligion, by tviiy 
seiitiiiuiit 111 biioit Mhich can iatU(K.ii< e thoheait and iIk conduct 
of men, to hasten the apjilicatiou ot it *^lhose wlio liive been 
deal to the solicitation, ai< vciv natinully sutfenng loi then ob-r 
thuaev; and it is because vve think that the skniiiislmur at the 
outpost**, aiinouiKi d in tlu se painphk {s, pc » <ends a giandiittack 
upon the main citatlc 1 of the imasuic il>oli, that mc nave thought 
it incumbent upon us to investigaic the ineiits ot a subject 
which, amph as it was discussed loi tvvclve >cais pieccdiug the 
yettr 1807, is now leappcaiin*; nndci an ay^eii ,ome\vhat new, 
and buppoited by arguments mIucIi MCicmeigcd in ^be supiemc 
impel tance of the oiiginul question. Tlu jiainphlets betoreus 
are all (excepting the last), tioui the jiens ot persons ol piofes- 
sioiial knowledge in West Indian ahaiis; their aiithoiitv is 
thciefore equal, and we think that a tanci mode ol discu^'snig 
the question can scaicely be adopted, than by first stating the 
evils which some of these gentlemen have felt, and aftei oppos- 
ing to them the advantages eapeniwedhyoxheih^ to point out the 
praiticul le^uUs which have afforded complete satisfaction to 
the minds ot the lemainder. "^riius may w^e hope to airivc at 
conclusions, which, however adveisc they may be to the mis^ 
taken interests and the bad passions of some of the paities con- 
cerned, cannot with any shew of leason incur the c haige ot vi- 
sionary humanity or morbid sensibility. 

We have somewheieread that the characteristic qualities of an 
English gentlemaii are couitesy and courage. But the gentle- 
(JVlr. Edward White)’**' whose lucubrations it is our duty 
first to notice, seems dispo^'cd to atone for any little deficiency 
m the iormer qu ility by a double portion of the latter. For in 
the very teeth of the recoidcd enormities of Messrs. Hodge and 
auotlier planter whom wc abstain from naming, to which the 
new spapers of tlie day gave enough of publicity t6 exonerate us 
iioin the painful task ol detailing them, he actually sefsq^ut with 
♦he piofessed object ol justifying the slave trade by proving 
•• that (he condition of the negroeit in the JVest Indies n prefer- 
able to their state m theit arm country^^ With this laudable 


• ♦ See the title to the fiist pamphlet at the head of this ai tide. 
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V Aho^ion of the SiAVE 

Intent proceeds to cite some autliorities, to* provqjhat slavery 
exists, among Some of llie tribes in Afrka; that are 

the property of the king, who may separate children TrSh pa- 
rents, wives .from husbands, and tear asunder atjils will all the 
ligaments of kindretl. That human victims are offered up to 
the idols of the country, or sacrificed to the caprices of the 
* chiefs, that certain English sailors were seized, cut in 
piecesy sa/tedy aiid^aten” iind that the natives boasted to sonie , 
Portuguese gentlemen who upbraided them with it, that fi//- 
glish beef teas terif good/* Our readers are no doubt fully 
aware what a complete justification all tins (supposing it to he 
true) offers of the iliiyiugs, parboilings, and lacerations, of the 
African slaves by the Christian planters of Nevis, and Antigua. 
It is evidently a refined deduction from, the enlarged and phi- 
losopliical principle, that the true object of all laWy and there- 
Tore of the moral lav;, is not so much the piinislimeiit of the in- 
divi4ual as to prevei^t the multiplication of crimes. 

Clothing therefore can be more conclusive than that A. may 
with perfect inncx ciice rob and murder B. provided he can 
prove tliat C. would have perpetrated the crime if A . bad ab- 
stained fr(;m it; for clearly no additional crime is thus added to 
the stock of public vicCy but merely the same crime transferred 
to different agents; public morality therefore is not injured; iin-^ 
less indeed C. should set about to console himself for his disap* 
pointment by robbing and murdering D,, which seems, upon the 
whole not improbable. Nor have we heard that the transfer of 
many of the Jibovemetilionerf cruelties from Africa to the 
tVest Indies has at all ,operated towards their diminution in 
Africa. The wars, the murders, the flayings, the fonrible sepa- 
ration of the most tender connections, appear rather to have in- 
creased than decreased hi that devoted country; and as Mr. 
Wilberforce with no less truth than acuteness has observed, 
Africa exhibits the only instance of a country which has had 
communication with others more civilized than itself; where 
the regions, on the coast are in a slate of utter ignorance and 
baii>arisj||^.;^hich also are alway.s found to be the greatest where 
the int^durs^ with the Europeans has been the longest and 
the most intimate,) while the interior countries, where not the 
face of a while man was ever seen, are far more stdvanced in the 
comfoots and improvements of social life.* 

But our gentleman” lays sreat stress upon the protection 
afforded to the slates by the colonial Paws; as if it was notnbto* 
’fious to every man at all acquainted with the actual state of 
society in the West Indies, that those laws are little more than a 
dead letter, unless where private pi^ue or individual jealousy 



among the planters may occasionally call them into action; 
and as QOw 6Hhe books before us plainly admits^ weie passed 
(hie^ij with a view to silence the clamours for a leform at 
home.” {Practzial Rule% p. IS.) 

We beg hovi^e\er that we may not be understood as intending 
to cast any sre?ieial reflection upon ihe humanity of the jnopri’- 
of West India estates. Wc believe that the niajoiit> of* 
those gentlemen would turn with honor from tht sight of 
piactices which aie often perpt tiaicd by their agents on then 
property, and that tliey aie iniulj^ desiious, without much in- 
quiry, to diciw from it the same piofits which were enjoyed by 
those through whose hands it was transmitted 

But it must be lecolletfed that \eiy few of these estates are 
under the immediate new and manageinent of the propnetois, 
and that the agents have aii mleicst in forcing the laboiu of the 
negroes in uid( r to rtcotnmetid ihemselvts to their employers 
by proem iiig git at present leturns, without regarding tht ulti- 
mate deterioration of the prop€it> Casting aside how c\ Cl all 
considerations of this kind, wc must sticiiuously insist, that 
where the power of abuse smh as if has been exhibited in the 
long caieer of impunity through which the enormities of Messrs, 
Hodge and the other planter were earned, exists, it is more 
than ordinal ily liable to be called into action by the passions 
of men emancipated liom the checks imposed by religion, mo* 
ralit> , or the dc c enc les of soc lel^ . Goveirnor Elliott’s dispatches 
are damning documents in proof of this proposition, nor can 
any gentleman’s” argument « or assertions conceniinc ihe 
tende r treatment of the negroes, contradicted as they are by the 
admissions of “ prole ssional planters” themselves, at all weaken 
then effect W e ^hall therefore take leave of the w oi k before 
us, after pn seutmg o^ii readers with one of the most ic fined and 
original morsels of biblical cnticism which wc will ventuie to 
<*ay was ever offered to the world ‘^Slavn\,” says this en- 
lightened cliristian writer, ** is distmctl} aiithoii/ed iii many pas- 
sages in Holy Wilt, and posit nd if eujowed in otheis, parti- 
cularly in the 20 chap, l^eviticus, v. H and 45, * Both thy 
bondsmen and th) boudsmaids which thou Imw, sAr///be 
of the lieathc7i that aie louiid about you , of them ^hall ye buy 
bondsmen and bondsmaids.’ ‘ Moreovci of the children of the 
stianger that do sojourn among jou, oi them shall ye ^uy, and 
thc> shall be in your possession.’ * And ye shall take them as 
an inheiitdnre for >our childieu aftei you to inherit them foi a 
posse'^sion, they svAhi» be your boudsmeif Joi ezu ’ ^^Thus,’* 

he conliuuts, stood the old law, which” (to brmg it home to 
cbri^tiaus) “our Saviour tells us he 'came not to destroy but to 





Al^litioh^6fh€^t^vl^ ' sS 

'' ,K ' \ ,:■' ' 

fulfil/”/ (P. 33, 34*,) Tlic deduction U with 

Tcry logical precision, and the Christian coinniumtycM^gre^ 
oblig^^on to Mr. Edward White for the hew Viglit wmffch he 
has.let in upon us; We take shame to ourselves that we 
Bof before aware of the imperative obligation under which we 
lay as Christians to purchase slaves and transmit them to our 
* posterity; and we tiiink that the circumstance throws. consider- 
able light on the causes of the aversion cntcrlained by the plant- 
ers to any attempt at, converting their negroes to Christianity. 
Those negroes would then of course bo commanded by their 
religion to take slaves from among the heathen y and we fear 
that according to Mr. ICdw^ard White’s interpi elation of the 
imperative law, there would be something like an absolute ne- 
cessity that they should lead away their own o])pressors into 
bondage* ' 

We Ciainnot howwer dismiss this subject entirely, without ob- 
, sert^ng in answer %r) all ihosoireasoners who profess to justify 
slavery from the llible,that Christianity has undoiiblodly provided, 

^ though without express precept, a sure and inoffensive remedy for 
all oppressive customs, in the gradual operation of it’s mild and 
/ liberal maxims; these have in point of fact absolutely unloosed 
tlie bonds of slavery in most parts of the Christian world; a fact 
; honourable to Christianity^^ more conclusive to every man who 

believes that God ^rns Jlhe7ic«rts’ of men as he wills, than the 
/legal quotations of ahy g^i^eman whatever, 

! / ; ' The aex| pamphlet treats the subjeef; in a manner a little 
. f iiiore consistent /)yith commoil sen^e. According to this writer, 
pi*es6nt £timous state of the West India islands” is en- 
tirdy to be ascribed to certain impositions anil oppressions 
upon the merchapt^ and planners of those islands,” which are 
thus enumerated., Iii' the firstplaceit appears, that (lie planters 
by forped importations of negroes^iito the old and newdy ac- 
quired' colonies, exclusively. directing their kbour to the 

" '‘ cultivation of cofieerapd sugar (althou<zli by the healthy occupa- 
' tiOn^of agriculture tliey might have siipjditd their colonies with 
(pr vi’hich they are now dependent upon foreigners ^ have 
; ^ market with thoser commodities ; 

an average produce of about a third 
ih^ \lie; present state of the European demand caii take 
^ dffi /and^^e legislature has actually imposed upon thaia, the 
^homindhle ' ^ of refusing to force a market i l^r this 

prodticu so acquiredyViX the ekpence of the agricuKiiral 


.^^jterests of the tpothpr country,; and ol interfering with those 
*^^Ws ujpon which the actual subsistence of her population de- 
’ ^nds; and in the case of the coffee, at the expence of the^fair 
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W'^Iniks a$^ajg[?lUei h;^ie 

and old profits of the East India company. 'We ar^ 

not surjpo^eu* that in all this obstruction to imlvstr^^ the 
nativ^^^f Jamaica plainly foresees lliat a torrent of anarchy 
will rush in upon these islands^ devoted y from a want of foiesight 
in persons at the helm of alBfairs^ to certain destruction,** If the 
case be so, we are really very sorry for it; Just as sorry as we 
should be to find tliat the fainieis had laiscd moie hemp than ' 
they could sell to a paoftt, or the hic eders more cattle than the 
%\ aziers could take off their tiand^. I5ul \vc reall> can perceive 
hut one effectual remedy for all this, namely, to reduce the 
supply to the demand, which in tin' ease of the West India 
planter might be done with great political, and as we hope pre- 
sently to make appear^ with great moral advantage. We'fcould 
ne\er consent, for the sake of the fanners, to interfere with tlie 
Coveutiy ribbon-weaver, by enacting that ladies should wear 
hempen girdles; nor for the sake of the breeders to interfere 
with the cultivator, by enacting that arable, laud should bejaid 
down in grass. W c should certainly w ish to afford them any reason'^ 
able relief; and in the case of the sugai planter we think that a 
diminution of duty migiit increase the home consumption of sugar 
for fatting cattle and other purposes, so as to take oft‘ a larger 
quantity of the article, and still to afford an equal revenue to the 
government. But we beg leave to suggest to the native of Ja- 
maica, that to abstain from this measure is no imposition or op- 
pression upon the merchant or planter, who has overstocked the 
market by methods, which we are certainly bound not to en- 
courage in future ; but that the granting of such a boon would 
be a very considerable indulgence to them. 

But the gland imposition and oppression,” in tliceye of the 
native of Jamaica, ir> evidently the abolition of the slave trade, a 
proceeding, he says, that will eventually ruin the West India 
islands and he proceeds Vo prove this assertion by immediately 
begging the question he professes to discuss. “ Wc find,” he 
says, u TMFXfissARY system of slavery existing in the West 
Indies, by imcoriing negrors from Africa for the agri- 
culture of those countries and be then J>i oc('cds to the thread- 
bare argumimts, 1st. of the inipossibility of cultivating the islands 
by white men ; 2d. of the general condition of the negroes in 
Africa compared with their treatment in the West Indies ; con- 
cevmng which we think it quite supeifluous to say another 
woid; for it is as clear as tiie sun at noon, that the question 
conceruino the necessity of importing negroes Aouh not real 
upon the truth or falsehood of any of these propositions, but 
simply upon the question, whether or not it is possible, by a 
Jbuniane and enlightened system of treatment, to keep up the 
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^{iulation of the |;^es6!^ . labourers to staMardi/ 

Upon dbis question^ the third, fourdiy and 

mention^ in the title, let in a flood of light that mfest re- 


niove every doubt; if any doubt can r^st upon the mind even of 
the most ordinary political osponoinist, that in a warm climai^ 
where the persons employed m tilUtig'the edrth have coiistitu^ 

* tions strong enougfi to resist the ^ffect^ of severe labour,-— just 
laws, . sufficient food, and a fair attention to the precepts of 
morality and religion are sufficient not merely to enable these 
same laiLourers to keep up their actual population, but even to 
afford a considerable surplus for further cultivation, or for the 
pursuits of commerce and manufactures. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
LettA oh the Abolition of the Slave Trade, proves, (p. i 05, 6‘. 7.) 
that in climates and situations extremely unfavourable to re]>ro- 
duction, in the cold latitudes of America, in Beuroolea, in many 
"parts of the West Indies themselves, the negro slaves increase 
thei^ numbers by bfeeding. We sincerely trust uls(> that those 
who hhve^rcad with attention the last article in our last luiinber, 
on Mr. Malthus^s work, will want no additional reason to con- 
vince them, that if any actual depopulation take place in such 
situations, it must arise from causes that will only be aggravated 
by artificial supplies of people; and that a is bound 

by every consideration of justice and policy to strangle the vices 
which interfere with the natural and ordinary progress of popui- 
lation, and with^th;^^igfis of Providence. * 

Previous to the ^tail of the particular measures which are 
necessary to apply this theory*. with success to the West India 
islands, we do,an4akii3g leave of the Native of Jamaica,” feel 
bound to state, for the serious notice of tin*. abolitionists,” a 
most heavy charge of iiihunianity, which he lays to their consci- 
ences in the following words. . ♦ 

This very abolition,^* he states, which preaches humanity, 
destroys in the breasteof;.the poor slaves the cheering hope and 
expectation of everj|||^iig again their nearest ties. It was no 
uncommon tliing ip^P|B|f|Mt Indies frequently to see crowds of 
slaves who were! already established in the islands, going on 
boaird of Afriesm ships jiist arrived, and strictly inquiring if any 
of 'their relatives had been and brought away, from the 

cru^i fate they knew their conquerors always made them 

suffer.* often witnessed a brollier, sister, or u partWpiar 

friend, ohe another. < I felt iny share of happinq^ in 

yrs^ingi^them thus brought together, and to perceive the newly 
v^arrived negro with^SQ liiuch pleasure, when he or she heard 
a better change ike leaving of Jfrica would make in his 
oir her happiness. How can ever the aboliuo^jists 
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ijm$print for krid filence their o^n cbn^ 

• ^ieiiceaLrfflrllie^K^^ ^e Africans are how 

comiv^cniig:h)^ii^ (P. 36,370 ^ 

We have ho doubt ' that this man of exqumte eensibility ' 
woul((gl ; bittWly^ iiiveigh, in common with his brother planters, 
against all methbdists and > missionaries, as being disgraced 
by :ca|it and hypocrisy ; and that he is \ great champion * 
agaihst all w^hining pretensions to goodness and humanity. 

We, are indeed at a loss to conceive, how the *^aboliUonists” 
can sleep in peace, with the weight of this grave accusation upon 
their heads; the precise amount of which, howeyejr, we are* 
unable now^ to appreciate, because we never happen^^ to h©! 
present at the first ebullitions of delight of a person Kpl^f^ped 
by crimps or gvjpsies, wliep he found that other crimps or gyp- 
sies had kidnapped his ‘^ brbfher, sister, or particular friend.'^ 

It is necessary in recmhineiiding the three follbwhig^Wbrks to 
the atfention of our readers, to forewarn ilijm that they not 
to expect, especially from Mr. Gaisford, any of that impressive 
eloquence or admirable arrangement with which this subject has 
heretbfore been treated. Our tastes, iiidetd, may be fairly sup- 
posed to be a little fastidious, after the exquisite repasts which 
the speeches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and M r. Wilberforce, have so 
liberally spread wfore lis. . But the earii'e^ness, the paihos, and 
the Christian tenderness of the latter geiftlbinan, have raised hjm inf] 
the scale of tr^ie eloquence, as far above alibis fellow4abb 
in the glorious work, as , the sound sense^'^rober argument, and 
convincing facts, detailed in hi» aeverir compositions on the 
subject^ have depressed into comparativeinsigtimcance the efforts 
of all his opponents. . ' " 

We scarcely need apologize to oUr reki^rs for this tribitte of 
juslice^ which the occasion lips^^extorted^ and proceed to ob- 
serve,^ that of all the works wfiifeh evef ^11 under our obserya- 
tidn, professing to be writteiVtn Englishi^at of Mr. Gaisford is, 
in point of language, (to one of bis i^HH^pressions) the Uiost^ 

j^uffqcating to common sense.^’ ^ strict senile of 

bur duty to the public, and the obfij^&iiM^ud^i^iy^ wd con- 
ceive ourselves to lie, to wade through every ^mg 
throw the smallest light upon the subject, could 
us to proceed beyond the dfo or 10th page. Bht 
of all considerations of duty, we are rdally gl^d pdr« 

severe, for under the dis^ise of a language We faaye 

sometimes beep icondemiiibfl fo hear from U aebtihiental groped] 
in a stage coach, are to belfound' m remarks, Which 

bear witli considerable forcb oii the subject before us-* Mr^ 
Ivfothison’s pamphlet is Written in a pimn and tolerably 
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S|^icttdu^» styte ; and Ve ihink that he has Vsieij^ed radier hard^^ 
being da8S<?d with the^ enemies ol^Li^^^blition. 
He states in a fbi^ible manner the inconveniences have 
.arisen from the operation of the measure upon the vicious system 
^tually pursued in the colonies* But he evidently does this, 
to advocate a repeal of the abolittoiV act, hut to show ifs ; 
^ incompatibility wfth the fm their / continumice of that vicious 
system of management; thereby tjhe more strongly to enforce 
upon the minds of the planters, Xht absolute necessity of rehn m- 
iiig it according to the suggestions which he offers to their 
.notice. The practical rules” by a professional planter,” are 
cbhnectjed with a history somewhat curious, which we are ena- 
bled* to detail from private sources of inforhiatioii. 

, In the early stage of the discussions upon the ^lave trade, a cer- 
-^in Mr. Collins published a clever but violent pamphlet against 
^ |%e advocates for the abolition. He soon after sas ied to the VV est 
Indies, and established himself in one of the islands as a s^lave 
joblbeVj i,e. a person who keeps slaves to let out for hire, as 
stable keepers keep horses in this country^ He appears to have 
been an honest man, and possessed of some limnanity ; and to 
have been clear-sighted enough to perceive that his interest as 
well as his du^ were concerned, in paying the minutest attention 
tlmbodily and mental welfare of his slaves. I Fiidef a well 
Iconsflefed course of trealnicnt, to . which we shall presently ad- 
he'i^^ a fortune of 60 or 70,00()1. by the labour of 
■ jhis slaves, Who multipUed and throve so wedl under his inanage- 
meW, that he had scarcely *occasion at «lll to resort to tlie 
Guinea Yard, (the Smithfield for human callle in the W est 
" Indies) to supply any diminution in his, g‘<5rw/f- his of course 
completely "inverted his original opinions as lo the necessity of 
the slave trade ; and upon his retuni to Bngland^ his Iceiings of 
humanity prompted him to do as much as could peihaps be 
reasonably expected from" one who had previously distinguished 
himself in print, as a^^prominent oppo^ er of the abolition. He 
; published the work, the second edition bf which is 

before tis, about two yeitrs previous to the passing of the Uct 
■ for:th0 abolition; and it was never known till his death who: was 
^ Its intrinsic merits, how ever, attracted somi| fatten- 
; planters, although w^e do n<'>t beUe^e that 

If spjtt^ among the pubHc in general, . 

- ^ Frdm three wprks of undoubti^d authority, we shi^I^now' 

4' take the lib^rtyWf laying our leaders certain d^illi^ra- 

|| tionS, due atteiitipn to whi<^ we cannot but think 'W 
^yi^ffectiially to seebrb the real abolition of the slave traije. For 
V although we cannot for a moment suspect tluit the British 
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l^gislatiiie cofAhii ^fer be brought so far xo detogate from 
owu clig|;tii4^faitd to belie its own most solemn act, aH to consent 
even many relaxation of the nboliLion lau', or at all to remune- 
rate those whose iit^gligence or inhumanity have made them suf- 
ferers by its operation; — ^yet when mc consider the facilities 
which an extensive coast affords to smuggling, and the various 
evasions which a supposed pressing interest will piiimpt subtle 
men to attempt ; we shall never feel ncifectly easy till the gene- 
ral conduct of th«' plant<‘rs has been so fai lefonned, as to alfoid 
them PNpenineiital convirtionof the liutliol Messis. Gais fold’s, 
Mathisoii s, and Collins’s views of theii true interests. 

The ohjccl which we ha\e in view is \ciy simple. It is not 
U) t alti Jiilo aiiv 1 'ctro‘peetive discussion, wdiether u graduaFabo-^ 
litioii, diminishing tho numbers of imported nrgioos in propor- 
tnm as they miglil be replaced by the rising geueiation bied in thf 
eouiitry, might not have been a fairer and inoie eflectual mode of 
ultimate abolition: or whethei, seeing that th^‘ absolute prlvi^tion 
of even one nciuit from -tXfiica has been insufhcieiit to woik a 
due reformation in the domestic policy of the planters, any thing 
short of so dec isive a measure would ha\e [ loduced even the pai- 
tiai efiects which have lesulted. These aie objects of discussion, 
which, now that the decision has been made, are bcTonic rather 
of a personal than of a piibKc nature, and are therefore ]girhaps 
worse than useless. Our sole and entire object is to state the 
real evil, and point out the leal remedy. 

The real evil is, that a great and increasing depopulation has 
bc’cu taking place among the slave cultivators of the sugar colo- 
nies ever since the abolition. — In Jamaica alone, it is staled by 
Mr. Matliisoii, fohave amounted iii 1809 to 10,031, on a po- 
pulation of32j,7l4; — the same gentleman also states, that in 
the year 1810 no less tliaii 87>1 f 70 acres of land in Jamaica had 
been forfeited or abandoned by individuals^ to esc ape* the pay- 
ment of land-tax, although it is no more than threepence per 
acre. We cannot help suspecting, however, that the grater 
part of these consists of mountainous and unwi ought land, for- 
merly belonging to the JMarooiis, and bought by auction at a very 
low rate, merely upon speculation. But the fact is a convincing 
proof, that scarcely a step has been taken in the right cajreer; 
lor these lands being peculiarly fitted for the purpose of raising 
provisions and timber, aud constituting one of the mos4 heal- 
thy and delightful regions in the world, it is here particularly 
that a thriving population might be laised, while the colonies 
would at the same time render themselves independent of their 
rivals or c‘nemie 3 for lumber and necessary food. 

These diffirnlties and deficiencies constitute the reai evil, end 
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the alleged cause i$ die ubolitiou of the trade. But let 
tis see wjiat our tlirce practical planters say upou "*iis subject. 
Mr. Malhhon, wJhohas been accused of enmity to the^Uir/Jiiioii, 
states that^ 

** The immediate effect of the abolition has been to depri\rc every 
man of the power of cominlttiug abuses : while the more gra- 
dual effect of the pfe'^ious discus*. ions has been to introduce a sys- 
tem of great comparative mildness in the treatment of the old es- 
tablished negroes. 

“ TIic abolition law, b^ stopping the usuc*! nnrt for labourers, has 
created the ncco«?Rity ot attention to the duty of keejdng up the 
stock of negroes by breeding, which had never hitherto been suf- 
ficiency attended to. Under the old system it ua<r a cheaper plan 
to buy, and one attended with quicker returns, than to breed la- 
bourers. Avarice is uovv in fetters; for tliere is no longer any 
alternative thanthni of attention to the system of brei^dirg, or total 
>uin. The effect arising from this necessity is very striking. The 
care of negroes, the causes of^increasc and dt'creasc, Sre, &c. are 
becdniing me subject: of common conversation among a dt^scription 
of persons, who used only to think of the speediest methods of ob- 
taining labourers. The preservation of lives is come a most^ im- 
perious duly; and oveisicis are already beginning to discover that 
there is a degree of merit to be obtained in the management of a 
plantatioui beyond the ordinary routine of making large crops of 
rum and sugar ; but the progress of this discovery i,s ^/ow ami very 
partial^ and by no means dues (nor can be expected to ) keep pace 
TwVZt the prehsvig necessity ^ an immediate revolution in the system 
of the planter.”'" ( Notices, p. 12.) 

Upon this last ground Mr. MatUisou hints at something like a 
claim of the planters for leimiiieration fron> parliament. Jhit 
sucli a claim, to be just, ought to be 1 upon an injury 

received from those, against whom such claim is prefer- 
red; and since the discussions for tvvidve >ears previous to the 
abolition must have opened the eyes of the planters both to 
the ])olitical necessity under which they woi^ labour, and to 
the moral enormity of their actual system of%iaiiagemcnt, we 
cannot but cordially* agree vviih Air. Gaisford, who asserts, 
(p. 32.) “ that surely the colonists cannot in futuie seek redrfess 
for this measure, unless they can shew that they have exerted 
every effbrt^calculated to meet its ekigencics.” It is most ob- 
viously tme, that reinujicratioii afforded without ligidly insisting 
upon^uch proof, would be nothing less than a ]>rofligate en- 
couragement to vice, and a premium in favour of ob$tiinate re- 
sistance to the plain and promulgated dictates of ^Kcy and 
morality. This may possibly appear a harsh and unbending 
doctrine: but on such occasions as the present, great public 
principles are not to give way to private commiseration. Mr. 
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J^dtbison o hser v^^thsLt. pure humanity, actuates many 
’'ions; — hujjprfl^yTuhited to a belief that dmjtne mterBst$ ajti^ 

' ^est pr4rtiioted hy Vfa discharge of the h^ptal duties of lifCi^v 
induences sUimyi^bre; hut that it is ‘ self' lorn, bare self love,* 
that aciu*4tes the mass of n 1 ani^ind in the' West Indies as else- 
where,** We would ask him, therefore, what encouragement 
there would be to the hunlane and honest planter, were thode, ' 
wlji against warning and conviction had injured their interests 
by stupid and vicious indulgencics, to be raised by public prp- 
fusioii to> level with the more virtuous of their class. “ 

.This part of the subject, therefore, rests upon the aame 
grounds as the true causes of the depopulation of the planta- 
tions, and we proceed without delay to investigate' th^ under 
several heads frohj the works before us, subjoining to idacb the 
remedy which would be effectual for its cure. . . 

The first of those causes appears to be severity to pregnant 
women, and total neglect, not to say barbarous treatment, of 
their infant offspriiflqg. ^ . 

There are few if any plantations w here separate apartments- 
are provided for lying-in women. The office of ihidwife is 
usually left to the oldest, most decrepit, and useless African fe- . 
male on the plantation ; as a proof of whpse skill and humanity 
it is ofily necessary to. observe, that it is their practice to confine 
the infant in the same clothes, without change for the first nine 
days, during which time its fate is usually decided. (Mathi^on, 
p, 29 ,) But, as Mr. Collins admits, it was always "considered, 
upon calculation by the planters, to be a cheaper plan “ to buy 
new negroes, than to wait their lardy generation through all the 
stages of pregnancy;” it was trequenily so determined upon 
thfi question being agitated in companies where, he was present, 
and the practice regulated by " that conviction. (P, 131.) He 
gently^ insinuates a hope that they have. not merited ihfe re- 
proach cJrf having,; used their endeavours to prevent the increase 
of their slave%',||A breeding, although it is, admitted that the fe- 
males are very j^ne to take measuies forbrocuring abortion; to 
which they cannot be impelled by. shame, because where , pro- 
miscuous , intercom se is c(»nimoii, and matrimony nearly un- 
known, fortuitous pregnancy is no disgrace ; nor can their mo- 
tive arise Trom the general inconveniences of gestation, because 
under a humane system of manageinent, the necessary cessation 
from severe labour must more than counterbalance theni; it 
can have arisen ^erefot^^/rq^ ndthi^^ but a system of conduct 
deliberately wdth check Uie population by. 

d^^Pfi’oyiag the oflKpring ; from overworking the pregnant women,' 
ani| forcing them to carry heavy loads down steep and slip- 
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pery bills f which leads to early n^iscarria^es, or to a pioor 
months staj^ pf mis^jy and tonnent, '* ‘ 

lo* certiltf di^Bdil^l enormities which were perpetrated lii 
Nevis, and openly protected bj a colonial assembly, a female 
suiSerer cried out during her whipping that sAe teas reith child, 
but her punishnient )vent on* 'It was , riot stated whether she 
was the .woman whp died in consequence of the laceration in-* 
dieted. But the following quotation from Mr, Gaisford (him- 
self a planter) is *we think conclusive. (P. 172.) “ The pre- 

Wit mamier (A, D. ISI 1) of punishing both male and tbmale 
slaves, is to order them prone upon the earth with their breech 
ihared, and in cases wlieie parlicitlur severity is ii'ilcuded, their 
hand^ hqjpnd, and legs extended aie faslentd to pegs stuck into 
the groilfid; so that nothing bUt a tortuoi^s writhing to and fro 
of the victim’s body be adrni^ii^ under the scourges of a whip 
pi, a thong rope, and handle^ between two and three yards in 
length, the sound of which blows in a plain oi e\ttiided valjey, 
ofter^ invades an ualisleniiig ^r at a distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile*.” 

" To a labouring slave,” says Mr. Collins, the evil admits 
of no indnlgencies of any kind* During the fir§t months of ges- 
tation h^r, stomach is harassed w'ith sickness, and in the latter 
stages of it, the weight and pressure of the child disables her 
from moving without uneasiness and diHiciilty. Cpheld by no 
consolation, animated by no hope, her nine mouths of torment 
issue ill the productiofl' of a being doomed like herself to the ri- 
gours of eternal servitude, and aggra^ atiug by its claims on ma- 
ternal support the weight of her own evils,” (P. 135.) Under 
siicli treatment of the mother and the babe, it is not surprising 
that the infant, should it by a miracle survive the first few 
days, is exposed to an endless variety of fatal disorders. Of 
these the tetanus, or locked jaw, seems to be the most d<?struc- 
tive, killing a large proportion of the infant negroes. Mr. 
Mathison asserts, that where proper attention is paid to the 
cleanliness of tlie children, as it was on his plantaticui, this evil 
altogether disappears; and Mr. Collins, by a similar process, 
had not more than four dr five cases in an experience of thirty 
years on his plantation. Can there possibly exist a more con- 
clusive .prooj^ than these authentic *facts afford, at once of the 

• We wiah here to remark, that there are many ladies and {gentlemen ,iik the 
West Indies, planters^as well as others, who treat their slaves with ^eat kindness 
and humanity ; but while any can practise with impuuj^^nay witb’*^^ncd|iiy%e- 
lUent, such abominations as these, the character of the '^oi^y in'ust|'\a||d ought 
to he taken from the actions of persons less conspicuous for pripdple ^ud huma- 
nity, which we fear constitute the majority of the residents. 
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f i:rijninal negligence of most of the planters and overaects^jmd 
of the facility^ udtn -which a very slight attention would haye ob- 
viated its effects. And let it he remembered, diat tliis single 
cause of depopulation extends to one-fourth of the infants 
born on many sugar plantations. 

Then if the infant struggles through this complaint in the first 
stages of life, and the measles, smSill-poXe other dfeorders 
thiat attack it in more advanced cliildhood, its corporf|aWtate is 
generally neglected by its ma^er, and cannot of cours^ be much 
attended to by its parents. The father is veiy probably un*- 
known, and the mother more Intent on the further gratificatioAi 
of her passion than on the cares of a family, in which she iio 
helpmate. The consequence is, that the child is 
on the floor of a cabin, or in the corner of a field; is’syfjfered to 
grow a distorted or deformed bekig; and if ever it attains strength 
to run alone, frequently meets a fatal end, by the numerous ex- 
ternal accidents to which neglected children are always exposed^ 
Again, if the peculiar provident^ which watches over the .heed- 
less steps of children should raise them up to puberty, there 
remain insuperable bars to their fulfilling the desigitliof Provi- 
dence either in their moral or political capacities. Being suf- 
fered to grow up in disgraceful ignorance, uninstmete'd in the 
duties, the relations, and tlie charities of life, they are not raised 
above the level of their fathers in the scale of morality ; and an 
early indulgence in promiscuous intercourse prevents the deve^ , 
lopement of their prolific power. Nay, it may be added that 
the poor children are fortunate if they receive notlung worse 
during their infancy and childhood than the negative injury of 
neglect; The privy council reports exhibit cases of atrocious and 
positive cruelty towards them; of gagging, flaying, and torturing 
little boys and girls of six and eight years of age; and even state 
one ca®e (that of Mr. Win. Herbert of St Kitts’), where a sa- 
vage master was suddenly erected into a suffering patriot, be- 
cause he was prosecuted by the goverimr for repeated and dis- 
gusting cruelties to children of the abo^e mentioned age. Hie 
fellow sls^vt>inasters were highly indignant at tliis interference 
w'ith,tbe unlimited control over i/ieir property. After this pic- 
ture of the general spirit which prevails, it is almost superfluous 
to add, that w^e fear there is scarcely a solitary iijjstance w'here 
schools for the moral and religious instruction of the infant 
i»iaveg are established in the islands. Nor can any thing* afford 
a more true oif» disgusting 'idea of the degree in which absolute 
power over ones Ijjiellow tneti ' seals up the avenues to the heart, 
nOr can any thing appear more unaccountable, to a person con- 
versant only with the polity and charities of England, than that a 
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large body of rich individuals should a/most vnhersally bring 
their minds to bear the daily contemplation of a ^rowd of inno- 
cent children, entirely dependent upon them for the welfare of 
their souls; and that they should by a deliberate and silent sen- 
tence of condemnation, in which their own interests are involved, 
inflict upon them the forfeiture of every hope. 

It^ is very far from difficult for a plain understanding under 
the influence of honest feelings, to point out and apply the re- 
medy of these evils. ]>ut we are aware that the aversion of the 
planters to any reform would immediately dismiss such recom- 
mendations from us with the easy and comprehensive evasion ; — 
that it is more easy for an English philanthropist to point out 
thedrpt% improvements, than for a West Indian planter to exe- 
cute them. It is therefore an invaluable privilege, that we can 
refer the sceptical to the stubborn facts detailed by the “ jiro- 
fessionai planter,” Mr, Collins, who undertook the system \idth 
decided prejudices against the probability of its success, but 
was^t length convinced of its loundness by the most forcible of 
all arguments; — the gradual, but. not tardy accumulation of 
many tU|||^and pounds. His splendid fortune was amassed 
by strictmtention to the following humane and enlightened in- 
version of all the established practices. 

But before we enter into the detail given in the following 
pages, we must forewarn our readers that it is of a very plain 
and simple nature, such as in any other case we should scarcely 
have ventured to submit to their perusal. But on a subject of 
such vital importance as that before us, we are resolved mther 
to incur the charge of tediousness than to omit one single fact, 
however minute, that rests on the undisputed authority and 
actual experience of a professional planter. This must be our 
apology for the following simple narrative, if there be any who 
do not find one yet more ample in the feelings of their own 
hearts. 

During the whole period of pregnancy, Mr. Collins's female 
slaves were treated with indulgencies in proportion to their ad- 
vancement in that state, and were only obliged to do that mo- 
derate portion of work, which contributed to their health and to 
the clieerfulness of their minds. A house properly appointed, 
with all conveniences for the purpose, was set apart for them, 
and medical assistance regularly provided. Strict attention was 
paid fh the cleanliness of the children when born, a nursery pro- 
vided for their reception, to which tlie mothers were admitted at 
stated hours to afford theil children nourishment from the 
breast, and they were allowed, if they chose, to take them home 
at night. When the mother regained strength enough to resume 
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Jier work, short remissions in the course of the day were allowed 
her to visit and suc^kle her child; and a permanent indulgence 
by way of rewii d was allowed to every woman who had brought 
up a child to the period of weaning. For the second child she 
was allowed an extra day of repose every fortnight; for the 
third one day in each w^eek, and so on progressively for each ad- 
ditional child;— the exemptions continuing no longer than the 
life of each child respectively. -And whenever any of the wo- 
men had produced six children, that lived to that effective but 
tender age at which they begin to apply themselves to the gentle 
work of the grass gang, the mother was for ever after exempted 
from all field labour, which is nearly equivalent to freedom. 
An , extra allowance of food w^as given to the mother for each 
child, as soon as it was weaned; — and the superintendants of the 
nursery received a reward for every healthy child sent out of it 
in a state to join the grass gang. Mr. Collins sums up the re- 
sult of his practice and experience on these points in the follow- 
ing words. 4 , » , ^ 

The motives for attending to the rearing of Creoles^e numer- 
ous and urgent; but 1 content myself with those deriveifl||om prin- 
ciples of oEJconomy ; for while they are in their infancy, tne expence 
bestowed upon tliein passes off so insensibly as not to be felt. Your 
/^ang I.V thus recruit id without sensible di^bursements. It does not 
require more than five or six years before they are capable of labour ; 
little indeed at that tender age, yet sufiicient to defray the expences 
of their own support. In their adult age they become invaluable, as it 
is from that class of negroes that you generally draw your domestics, 
drivers, boilers, and tradesmen of every description ; and it is upon 
thepi that you must principally depend for the work of your planta- 
tion. But for a moment lay^ interest aside, and ascend to a higher 
motive. Contemplate a creation to which your cares have been in- 
strumental ! Does opulence possess any delight comparable to it? 
(P. i4g.) 

We heartily wish that we could compliment Mr. Collins on 
his ascent to a still higher motive, and that attention to the moral 
and religious instruction of these creatures of his cares liad 
in his case given to opulence delights more than “ comparable'' 
to that of merely coiiieniplating the healthy expansion of their 
frames, and not a little necessary also to the completion of bis 
object as to population, since it would necessarily have led 
them into tlie regular and prolific system of marriage. « 

But providentially Mr. Gaisford here steps in to our assist- 
ance, and gives the award of his practical judgment in favour of 
a measuie which the right reverend author of the last work, at 
the head of this article^ in vain pressed with what one would 
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have thought irresistible eloquence on the interests and consci- 
ences of the planters. Mr. Gaisford, in language such as totally 
precludes us from venturing upon a quotation* earnestly insists 
upon the advantages that would result from the establishment of 
schools on Dr. Bell’s, or the Madras system, in the several 
plantations. 

If,” says also the venerable Bishop Porteus, (p. 11.) you 
should be of opinion, that the religious education of your young 
negroes is essentially necessaiy to restrain them from the most 
fatal excesses in the indulgence of their sensual appetites, and 
that such restraint is equally necessary to keep up a constant 
«aipply of homeborn slaves for the cultivation of your lands; you 
will perceive that these important purposes can in no other way 
be *so easily, so effectually, and so expeditiously obtained, as 
by the adoption of the schools here proposed.” Upon these 
authorities we should not hesitate to act, and iortified by them 
we must presume to make an appeal to the zeal ol' a society to 
which, ashumbJe 4 ndividuuls,«bve certainly have not been backward 
inlcwidering our feeble support. We would say to the n atio n al 
SOCIETY, that the West India islands are unbroken ground, 
that the sectarian cultivators have scarcely yet made a furrow 
on the barren field ol the infant mind in those regions ; that one of 
the leading members of the society exei cises ecclesiastical super- 
intendatice over them^ ; and that at this moment tlie minds and 
interests of the planters may probably be so disposed, as to afford 
the fair prospect of ,an abundant harvest in riHurii lor any zeal- 
ous exertions that may be made. That the opportunity, if ne- 
glected by the church, will be seized by the disseiitei s with avidity, 
we think there is no doubt: and we confess that here at least 
where the field lies open, we should be glad to see the church 
take the lead. I^est this should be stigmatized as canty wr will 
place our recommendation of religious instruction upon the 
mere foundation of interest and policy. We do not fear to main- 
tain that, as nothing will tend more rapidly to humanize tlie 
mind, so nothing wiU more directly contribute to the conserva- 
tion and increase of the negroes, than the impressions of a reli- 
gious education. It is from this source alone that they can be 
thoroughly taught the duties which they owe to each other. 
This is the fountain from which alone can be derived those sen- 
timents and sympathies, and that inestimable class of humane 
offioes, without the observance of which among then^iselves, the 
species must continue to droop and decay in spite, pfe^i^ps, of 


^ The Bithop of London, who is ex officio prelate of those colonies 
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every mere physical exertion on the part of the planters tp, culti- 
vate the breed, ^and improve the mere faculty of propagation* ' 
The next cause of’ depopulation to which our attention is led 
by the works before us, is excessive labour and severity of 
piuiishment. 7’he cane-land of the colonics is in most cases of 
a strong tenacious quality^ and " its sin face in dry weather ac- 
quires the hardness of a brick/^(Mathison, p-'37-) The labour 
of turning up such land with ihc hoe is excessive, even to 
negroes of a robust constitution, and to those of a weaker frame 
not full} seasoned, or to females, is altogether annihilating. In 
crop time, the slave is also forced to work every other night, or 
one'* night in three, according to the proportion of slaves on a ; 
plantation. And during this period, which often lasts six jpiioi^ths, 
when every description of negroes is promiscuously pressed into 
the service, Mr. Mathisoii admits, " that the elderly and weakly 
shrink from such fatigues, and it must be confessed do suffer 
most cruelly during a long protracted crop under the pressure of 
these heavy fiutics.’’ (P. 36^ Neferlheless, it is perfectly noto- 
rious that these human beings are driven along by the negro-driver 
with a cattle whip ; who, without the least attention to the differ- 
ence of age and strength, extorts from their failing and trembling 
limbs the last dregs of power, and who being himself responsible 
to an overseer, w’hosc sole object is to increase the immediate 
produce of the estate, is obliged to smother the first emotions of 
pity, till at length he is hardened into the belief, that the crea- 
tures under lash arc machines whose power depends upon 
the impulse imparted by this primum mobile. "J his is the 
practice in the field.— In crop lime the labours of the boiling 
house are superadded, which Mr. Collins states to be the most 
unhealthy on which a negro can be employed, generally pro- 
ducing dropsical complaints, and the total prostration of 
strength. He adds, however, that the unrestrained access to hot 
liquor and sugar afforded by this situation makes it 'generally 
coveted by the negroes. But we have heard from other quar- 
ters, that it is no uncommon sight to see those who are con- 
demned to it f hained to the boiler, lest the excessive hent should 
tempt them to hazard a cruel piinisliment for a few brief moments 
of remission. ITiere are other labours which we cannot now 
stop io particularize. •• 

The remedies proposed by Mr. Collins for these evils are 
short and simple, and wc are rejoiced to see them in the wofk of 
so practical a writer, as we confess that their obviousness and 
the apparent facility of their execution are such, that we never 
could have accounted for their not being generally adopted, 
except by concluding, that from some strange peculiarity in the 
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.Wfest Indian systenj of tillage, they were aciua//y inadmissible. 
But Mr. Cdllins*s experience has happily proved, that there is 
no such difficulty in the way. His plan is simply to divide his 
negroes into gan^s according to their strength, assigning to 
each its appropriate office; 'to afford them food and rest 
enough always to'^^kecf) them in a condition to put forth their 
average strength ; to shorten the field labour by introducing the 
plough wherever it may superj^^e the hoe, and when that cannot 
be done, to keep their hoes sharp and in good order ; to give tlie 
negroes clothing to put on in the intervals of hard labour, 
thereby to prevent sudden checks of perspiration ; and by the 
regi^ar and proportionate distribution of work, to give them 
encour^ement to perforin their tasks effectually, cheerfully, and 
expeditiously. JHis system, in short, is that of stimulating by 
rewards rather than that of terrifying by punishment : — a/id this 
he found ^ectval upon experiment, 

^th respect lo^e general %ystem of punish nient by the cattle 
whi^Mr. Collins confirms all that oilier writers have advanced 
coiiccriiiug its wanton and partial use by the overseer’s subdes- 
pot the cattle driver, lie recommends its total banishment 
from the field, as he understands to have been the case in some 
estates in Barbadoes ; and the substitution of a ^system of disci- 

f iliue, which presupposing humane management as to ordinary 
abour, would be perfectly eflectiial towards securing the fair 
exertion of the slave. It is, to punish rather by additional tasks 
of labour out of working hours, than by corporal correction; 
and when the sense of shame and regard to character shall have 
grown up from the absence of stripes wantonly inflicted, we 
think that a few disgraceful stigmas in addition to the above- 
mentioned punishments would be suflicient to uphold the dis- 
cipline of an estate without recurrein;c to the whip, except on 
very rare and atrocious occasions. »• 

We forbear to mention other instruments of toiture, such as 
heavy chains, puddings, and crooks,” being willing to hope with 
Mr. Collins, that though introduced in the less civilized days 
of our ancestors, and retained too long in ours by prescription, 
they are now seldom employed.” (Pi 180 .) 

We trust never!! Neither shall we rake into the Re- 
ports before the privy council, to discover wlicther cutting 
off ilfegroes’ ears, or otherwise maiming them, have been used 
with impunity dts modes of correction. We have detailejd suf- 
ficient for our present purpose, enough wcliope to show tfcat the 
sy stem of labour and correction just recommended is as much the 
interest as the duty of the planter ; — that it will, bn the whole, give 
him a larger portion of labour for his pioiiey, tend to the miilttpli- 
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cation of his stock, and to their effectiveness for labour. We da • 
not hesitate therefore to give our opinion^ that it should be 
established by law^ to the extent in which laws can reach it. 

The third and last cause of depopulation which we shall no- 
tice is a scarcity of the means of subsistence, arising partly from 
inhuman and injudicious laws and xu stems, ^nd partly from a 
neglect of cultivating the high and cooler regions of the islands. 
They seem to be admirably adapted for the purpose of raising 
tho^e provisions, whiih, being now drawn from foreign coun- 
tries, are fi eminently scarce, and always dear. Mr. Mathison 
(p. 30,) s»:ttes, that as soon as a negro is established on a plant- 
atioif, liti is furnislied with a lot of laud, and after a certais^ in- 
lerval, is expet^ted to subsist his family and himself by his own 
exei lions. 1 he inadequacy of this provision, where the slave is 
often completely, worn down in the service of his master, as 
staled under die Iasi head, nml consequently rendered incapable 
of extra ext . lion on his own lot, is^siiflicienlly* obvious. Ne/»er- 
iheli ss, the negro is u<»t allowed to expect, nor does he in fact 
obtain, assistance from the stores of the plantation. Mr. 
Mathison stales it broadly that such is the general practice; and 
he very justly ohsei ve**, that under such a rigid system the lives 
of these people must from the nature of things be exposed to a 
thousand hazards, ^nd even if the planter should be disposed 
to relieve their iieces.^^ities, he has nowhere to resort, but to a 
market, that at the best is f)ut imperfectly supplied, and almost 
entirely dependent for gialn of all descriptions, as well as for 
many other articles of food, ii|)oii u precarious intercourse with 
the United States, There is indeed a law in Jamaica, that for 
every ten negroes on a plantation, one acre shall be planted in 
ground provisions, and kept in good order. But this law, like 
all those which the plunlers find it inconvenient or disagreeable 
to execute, is univer-^ally disregarded, and is now little better 
than waste papei . (Mathison, p. 32.) When we add to these 
circumstances that famine sometimes arises from excessive 
drought, and that ui June, July, and August, when provisions 
are planted, but not sufficiently matured to be gathered in, there 
is often a general scarcity, and that the poor negroes can have 
uo assistance from the piautalion stores, — we cannot* entertain a 
doubt, but that famine is one prevailing cause of the decre|^e of 
the slaves , which, joined to the other c:auses we have stated, must 
be more than suflicient (one would think), to produce the pro- 
digal waste of life wliich has liillierto taken place in the islands. 

We hate already suggested a remedy for this evil, which 
woyld go far to cure all the other disorders of the colonial sys- 
*tein; viz. the cultivation of the high and mild regions of the 
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countrjr by independent proprietors. The residence of the 
French proprietors in the colonies before the revb/iitian, which, 
n$ Mr. Qaisford justly observes, arose from the liftJe allurement 
which the form of government in the mother country offered 
for a residence at home, difiPused a comparative superiority in^ 
happiness, population, resources, and refinement throughout 
the French islands, notwithstanding the various disadvantages 
under which they laboured, and from which the English colo- 
nies were exempt. Nature never formed more delightful spots 
for residences than the situations to which we point. Every cli- 
mate from the torrid to the frigid zone is to be found in its 
prapp^tibnate elevation ; and the vine, the olive, the apple, the 
pearj ihe bread fruit-tree, fowls and cattle of all descriptions, 
every thing in short whicli the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
.can offer to the enjoyment of man, may be produced in abund- 
ance. The fee-simplti of the land is to be liad for a trifle, and 
the expenditure ofr capital is •uly necessary to clear and bring 
it uiStkr cultivation. 

ft is to these spots that the proprietors of the sugar planta- 
tions, (whose presence is positively required on their pro- 
perties to superintend tile ueccvssary reforms, by the stern al- 
ternative of alrsolute ruin,) should transfer their residence. 
It is here that they should attract around them by indul- 

! ;ence and gratuities a population of fre«' settlers, who would 
abour on their estates, and who would transmit a numerous 
and healthy progeny to their successors. It is no longer 
a matter of conscience only, but of urgent and positive self- 
interest; and the West Indians, after a long, much too long 
an interval, are at lengUi placed by the abolition act upon a 
par with other subjects of the British empire, in this resj) jct, 
that the success of their eiilerprizes must in some degree cor- 
respond with the fairness, the humanity, and the wisdom of their 
measures. llie legislature has delivered its fiat in plain 
terms, that the practice or the toleration of cruelty, dishonesty, 
vice, immorality, profaiieness, sensuality, and brutal indulgence, 
shall no longer be compatible with the successful conduct of 
their Wbrldly affairs. And it is as uiuch in vain to suppose that 
the opposite conduct will not at length lead to the general abch- 
lition of slavery, and to tlie cheaper and more effectual cultiva- 
tion^f the colonies hy jree labourers; as to suppose that virtue 
and patriotism Vidll not produce justice and happiness, and that 
independent poverty "under just and equal laws will not produce 
industry, sobriety, and diligence. Upon this Subject we cannot 
avoid offering to the consideration of West Indian proprietors the 
following passage (corrected) from Mr. Gaiflford, winch wo the 
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more readily inseut as it is written in his bestf that is in hif 
plainest style (<nlbeit not very plain either in the original); and it 
really conveys to the mind something like the impression with 
which we would willingly close this head of inquiry, 

** The pleasantest views of the ceconomy of a West Indian estate 
1 ever witnessed, were during a visit I paid to the opulent and 
honourable John Harvey. The regular moufltainous ascent, and 
continued parallel elevations, angles, and declivities of an extended 
adjacent valley, had given the name of Momc Fendd, or Cleft 
to the estate where thi^ gentleman resided. His tropical mansfon, 
like many others in this country, was built in London: there w^to 
be seen before it no leprous negro waiting for a medicinal nostrum 
to ,apply to his eruptions and sores; nor a troop of half-Stgrved 
slaves come to receive their pittances of fish and flour, from a 'grum- 
filing plantation deputy of some insolvent proprietor. The estate 
was well officered, iu the constant residence of medical and other 
men, and the cares and wants of the enslaved largely and sedulously 
provided for. An extended lawn ^ of more th.*»n a furlong spread 
before the mansion a soft and weedless pasture. It was in t^-^id- 
dle of this delightful spot that a distant prospect of Uie ocean 
opened, but near enough for a ^ood eye to discern the whitened 
extremity of the spent wave rolling bac;|c to the deep, and the sea 
coiling up its Heaters to exhaust them again upon the sands; and 
where an unseeded clod was scarcely perceivable in the vegetative 
creation around, a neat and simply constructed shed, its walls made 
of bamboos conjoined and interwoven by the smaller twigs and 
branches, was set apart as a seminary for the young cliildren of 
some neighbouring gentlemen and principal people of these estates, 
rescued thus by the generous feelings of the respectable proprietor, 
from a state of moral neglect not uncommon in this country to 
people of colour f even when allied to respectable circumstances 
jP. 185.) 

It is delightful to be able to bring this scene into contrast 
witli the recorded horrors of the lo^^land plantations! Would 
that there were many such to be found! We; are aware, how- 
ever, that objections may be raided to this complete state of 
colonization, on the ground that it might tend to weaken the tie 
of the colonists to the mother country, and diminish her ^veiiue, 
by confining their wishes and objects within the circle yf their 
o\\ 11 coasts, thus depriving England of the advantage of tbe capi- 
tal luuiually remitted and expended at home. Witli* respect to 
the last objection, it is sufficient to observe, that the West india 
islands could scarcely become manufacturing nations, and that 
all the objects of luxury and convenience which rich proprietors 
would purchase, must be exported from England for their use ; 
a circumstance of which the'' revenue and the manufacturing in- 
terest at home would profit as much as if the purchasers resided 
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hpre, while the shipping interest would acqui#e a clear addition 
to their profits. With respect to the former objection, it should 
be recollected that no analogy can be drawn from a great con- 
tinent to a small island; — that independence can scarcely be 
established in this by mere resistance of the natives ; and that it is 
perfectly evident that the West Indies must always be an ap- 
pendage to that nation which commands the ocean. The 
iiatmn, which can secure their exports and protect their coasts, 
idi||n possess their allegiance and affection! Common 
and mutual benefits, are strong ties ; — but the secure 
p<i^fjlion and profitable enjoyment of property are much 
strouj^r r'aml whether England and the whites, the Emperor of 
Hayti apd the blacks, or America and the creoles, shall ulti- 
mately rule over, the narrow American seas;— the territorial 
sovereignty of the islands must as inevitably follow, as the re- 
gulation of their commerce must attend upon those who cf^- 
mand the avenues o&intercoursta with the European states. 

A ^l*ard or two more in conclusion, on a topic to which we 
have already slightly adverted. We are w^ell aware that in the 
colonies as well as .at home, there is an ill-eyed magic iu the 
word religion, that at once converts the dictates of common 
sense, solid argument, palpable facts, even the actual evidence 
of sight itself, jnto enthusiasm, cant, and imposture. But on 
this occasion the colonial legislatures have greatlv outrun that 
of the mother comilry. For they have descended to the shifts 
of duplicity aud hypocrisy, and have thereby rendered a tribute 
to the justice of the system, and have precluded themselves 
from a decent objection to the steps necessary for realising their 
pretended views. 

. ** The sixth clause of the consolidated slave act of Jamaica is as 
follows. ‘ And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all masters and mistresses, owners, or, in their absence, inuna- 
gers and overseers of slaves, shall, as much as in them lie :, endea- 
vour the instruction of their slaves in the principles of the Christian 
religion, whereby to facilitate their conversion; and sliall do their 
utmost endeavour to fit them for baptism, and as soon as conve- 
niently can be, cause to be baptised all such as they can make sen- 
sible of a duty to God and the Christian faith, which ceremony the 
clergymen of the respective parishi s are to perform gratis.* This 
clause l|gs been copied by the legislatures of other West India 
islands, and inserted into their respective slave acts. The guardian 
act of Grenada has this addition to the clause, that ^ the clergymen 
shall attend slaves in their sickness wlicii their spiritual aid shall be 
required.* ** (Gaisford^ p. 56.) 

After citing this clause, Mr, Gaisford proceeds roundly tc* 
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accuse the le^islahires, which are exclusively composed of slayf 
masters, ofhmding out a false show of inor^ consideration for 
their slaves, for the purpose of deceiving the government of the 
mother country, where all colonial legislative acts are pre- 
viously submitted to his majesty and the privy council. And 
we must candidly admit that he makes good the accusation. 

For I would here,'* he indignantly exclaims, with earnestness 
ask any impartial individual, who has been in the West Indiei^^pn 
there be any thing wore sufiiqaiing to common sense thaiifl||w . 
clause is, compared with the practical usage manifested 
British planters towards their slaves. Put the Bible, said a cdldpst, 
into the hands of our slaves, or enable them to read it, and * 
hewers of wood and drawers qf toaUr^ will soon be told that fhe la- 
bourer i’s tvorthy of his hire.” (P: 57.) 

Neither have these Solons preserved more consistency in their 
legislative than in their individual capacities, as we shall pre- 
sently see ; but we must first ptesent our rffeaders with Ae fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Collins. ^ 

The efTorts (of a few churchmen to convert the negroes) 
were neither very general nor long persisted in; being commenced, 
without experience, perhaps with a zeal too languid for the end 
proposed, being accompanied with the ridicule of others who neither 
hoped nor wished their negroes to be better Christians than them- 
selves, and not followed vvitli the immediate effect which impatience 
expected, the attempt was abandoned under the persuasion that 
negroes were beyond the possibility of a reform. Further experience, 
however, has proved that tliis judgment was erroneous; for new at- 
tempts of the same nature have been made with better success by 
those who were iiiore competent to the undertaking;—-! mean the 
Methodists and Moravians. 

These missionaries, in many instances themselves but little ele- 
vated above the meanest class in society, supplying by the energies 
of zeal the defects of cduciition, have found means to attract to 
their lectures very numerous congregations in many of the islands, 
among whom are to be found Some proselytes, imbued with a true 
spirit of Christianity, so far as the penury of their faculties’ enables 
them to comprehend its dogmas. The greatest proof of this is ex- 
hibited in the regularity of their lives, their respect for their pas- 
tors, and their pecuniary contributions for tbeir services; for reli- 
gion surely must have made some progress in the Vninds of men, 
who part voluntarily with their scanty stores^ whilst we find^ many 
in this and other countries who elude by ever^ art of chicane the 
payment of legal ecclesiastical dues.** (Practical Rules, p. I87.) 

The missionaries certainly found out the way to procure the 
cheerful and ready payment of ecclesiastical dues. The Mora- 
t^iis bdd under their care in 1807, converted bretbien as fol- 
lows. • 
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In Antigua, exactly 

In St KitCs (a new mission) SO 

In Barbacloes and Jamaica^ about 100 
In St. Thomas and St, Croix 10,000 
In Surinam, about " 400 

• 

In the committee pf the Privy Council, p. 3, detached pieces, 
no. 2, two respectable planters gave evidence tolKie following 
effect. Mr. Bntwistle stated that after a residence in the West 
Indies of more than thirty years, and having had the care and 
direction of more than 2000 negroes for full tw^enty years of 
that timc^ji he is enabled to bear the most unequivocal testimony 
to the moral amendment introduced among the slaves by the 
example and exertions of the teachers and missionaries; their 
general conduct and outward behaviour underwent the same 
improvement. Mr. Gordon expressed his perfect coincidence 
in the opinion of Mr? Entwistle.* 

Nov^et us see what mteasures the colonial legislatures, who 
pretended to be so anxious for the conversion of their negroes, 
have taken under these circuinslances of zeal and success by the 
tnissionaries. It appears by the colonial statutes that tliey have 
absolutely enacted severe and persecuting laws against thein. 
They have placed the preaching of Christianity to those benight- 
ed and miserable heathens on the same scale of crime and pu- 
nishment, with picking pockets or any other felonies within 
benefit of clergy. The legislature of Jamaica has thought it 
reasonable to punish a first offence against their persecuting 
laws with a month's iiiiprisoiimcnt and hard labour in the com- 
mon workhouse, (a place where slaves deemed refractory are 
sent to be worked if possible liarder than on their master s plant- 
ation;) and for a^second offence the same pains are enjoined for 
siJT months at least , or such further punishment short of death 
as the courts mightf adjudge. In order to suppress the Iremeud- 
ous sin of preaching the Gospel to negroes, these punishrnenls 
are left to the discretion of any justice o\ peace, with two asso- 
ciated Justices of his own choice, (all slave masters recollect), 

^ and to be adjudged by lliem on a summary conviction, without 
trial by jury. • 

Thege are the penalties enacted against what are termed ill 
MisposM, illiterate, and ignorant, enthusiasts,^' that is to say, 
persons so deemed by the aforesaid justices; and that they are 
not very discriminating on these subjects, the actual persecution 
of Mr. Campbell, a person duly qualiiied as a dissenting teacher 
at the quarter-sessions in England, together with other persecu- 
tions, as of Mr. Lumb in St. Vincent's^, Mr, Fish, &c. all on re- 
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cord, have sufficidtitly proved. That private malice and outrage 
would not Kfe dormant under such ^ a public system was to be 
expected. And we accordingly find from Mr. Collins, who 
says the anecdote came to him from respectable authority, that 
in one of the towns of a sugar island, “ where the white inha- 
bitants are without a church or any place of regular worship, 
and have been so for the last twenty years, the missionaries built 
a decent ch^el with the assistance of their well frequented 
black congregations. One day during the divine service therein, 
a party of persons, mostly military, made a gallant attack upon 
the audience, and after dislodging the minister from the pulpit, 
proceeded to other acts of outrage too scandalous to be de- 
tailed.” (P. 189.') 

In many countries this might well be considered as merely u 
drunken (though a very disgraceful) frolic; but it is evidently 
part of a regular system in the West Indies, in which the interest 
of the sensual appetite, as well asdie objects a-f avarice are secretly 
implicated. ^ 

That these epithets do not contain a gratuitous accusation, 
appears from Mr, Gaisford, (p. 150.) who states, that the laxity 
of morals inseparable from a construction of society, where the 
virtue of one part of the community is the absolute property of 
the passions of the other, has multiplied illicit connections be- 
tween the Europeans and Creole women, to an extent that has 
made each island one scene of shameless prostitution. And if 
we may believe the writers who have visited the West Indies, 
the warm temperament and constitutional attractions of those 
women are such as to enlist the sensual passions of the vulgar 
and ignorant youths, who are often sent out as overseers, very 
strongly against any reform that would be a bar to the facilities 
of seduction. 

It is singular, and not a little disgraceful to us, that in the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, •much more atten- 
tion was paid to the protection and instruction of their slaves, 
and much greater facilities afforded th^m of* obtaining their free- 
dom. Unfortunately the difference has always been found 
greatly to the disadvantage of the negro whose master enjoys 
the largest share of civil and political liberty. It js certain that 
the Code Noir of the French, and the laws of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, are as much milder than ours, as fBe con- * 
stilutions of the mother countries are decidedly the reverse. 
Their slaves also are well instructed in religion. But then they 
are fed, clothed, and governed, with liberality and kindness. 
Chrisliaiuty then, as we see by their experience, may at least be 
sfifely admitted as an inmate in West Indian settlements, since 
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those of Spain and Portugal were tranquil to a j^roverb, and free 
from internal commotions. It is also a welcome ^uest among 
masters, when their slaves are treated with humanity. But 
where the case is grossly otherwise, as in our islands, it is ea^ 
gerly caught at indeed by the slave^ but neglected, if not detested, 
by the master. The conclusion may easily be drawn, and attests 
the sublime efficacy of the Christian religion. 

We have at lengtit completed the task of laying before our 
country what appears to us to be the true state of one of the 
most important moral and political questions, that ever was siib» 
mitted to their decision; and if we have at all succeeded in 
convincing them, that the West Indies possess no exclusive 
patent for reconciling tiie prostitution of every divine and moral 
law, with the prosperous conduct of affairs; that there is no 
magic in a passage across the Atlantic, which can give to the 
base alloy of vice the currency of virtue, or the glow of huma- 
nity to sensual and sordid ferocity ; — we trust that they wdll 
manfully act up to tlJh conclusions that inevitably result from 
the preihfses. 

We urgently press upon their attention, that the planters, 
who, in the face of a fair notice, have reduced themselves to dif- 
ficulties by an obstinate perseverance in a reprobated system, 
have no claim either in justice or expediency to any remnnera turn 
or indemnity, much less to such a disgraceful sacrifice of con- 
sistency and morality, as would be implied in any relaxation of 
the abolition act. ITiey should be referred with firmness to 
those expedients, which they ought to have adopted long ago, 
and which alone can render their welfare compatible with their 
duty. Even then, enough is left in their detestable polity, to 
excite the horror and indignation of every man of British habits 
and sentiments. W e wish with all our hearts it were felt as a 
hardship by the small body of proprietors in these colonies, to 
be condemned to the diabolical distinction of subsisting upon 
the blood, the stripeS, the misery, both mental and corporeal, of 
thousands of their fellow-men ? of subsisting did wc say ? Tlie 
event has shown, that in this as in all other cases, the counterac- 
tion of the ways of Providence will ever bring its own punish- 
ment. Vice has an irresistible tendency to ruin itself in its own 
excesses. • ^ 

We vi{j|l boldly, therefore, declare our conviction, that the 
abolition of the slave trade is but the commencement of the 
career of justice and sound policy ; that it has done enough to 
make a continuance in the old system impossible, but not enough 
to establish the new one upon a solid foundation. It is in the 
gradual, but not very tardy, abolition of slavery itself, that the , 
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glorious work must be completed, and the prosperity of tlie co- 
lonics laid ^poQ^ch a basis, as Providence may deign to ap- 
prove and to pi^lRct. We wish that space was left to prove, 
that tbe, independence claimed by the colonial legislatures on 
these important subjects, cannot be supported against the legi- 
slature of that country vihicli affords protection to its colony. 
But these may be left to future opportu pities. Meantime, we 
are grateful to Ood, that by the instrumentality of the enlight- 
ened and patriotic assertors of the rights of humanity, our eyes 
are at length opened ; that a mitigated slavery is even now pro- 
duced, ami tliat it is at length received as an undisputed politi- 
cal axiom, tliat, in theory at least> negroes are distinguished from 
brutes by the possession of a reasonable soul; and from barn- 
floors by iierves of sensibility ; — that a man can no longer with 
petfect safety murder his slave for fifteen pounds in Barbadoes, 
or maim, deface, violate, or cruelly torture,” a creole or negro 
in Dominica, or elsewhere, for fifty-seven pounds two shillings 
and teiipence farthing. • • 


Art. IV. liineraire rle Paris a Jerusalem et dc Jerusalem d 
Paris; cu ailant par la Gmc, et reienaut par IJEgypte, 
La Jiarbairc et L' Espagne. Par F. A. de Chateaubriand. 
3 tomes. Oct. Paris, l.e Normant, 1811. Translated for 
Colburn, Conduit Street, in two vois. octavo* 

The author of this woik is well known in the annals of modern 
French literature, and lias tlie singular merit of standing, amidst 
the moral desolation of his coiiiitiy, the faithful advocate of 
religious feelings ami princijiles, to the extent of the light wiiich 
he has received. II is popular works Les Martyrs, and Le 
Genie dii Christiaiiisme, entitle him to this praise; and his 
beautiful roman^.c*, of Atala, descriptive of the scenery of the 
ISIississipi, which he personally explored in his youth, although 
written in pn^se, has unequivocally placed him high in the rank 
of poetical excelh nce. VVe cannot but think that he has de- 
cidedly surpassed both Floriau and Gesner in this species of 
composition. Tlie talent of writing poetical projje is^iot, how- 
ever, very safe, particularly in the hands of a Fiencliman. Hie 
bounds of propriety and of truth are too often overstepped, not 
to indurc something like a habit of exaggeration, if not of bom- 
bast; and when a person so imbued undertakes to w’rite travels, 
we generally find them deficient in that simplicity of statement 
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and intarp^l evidence of truth, which carry the reader’s imagina* 
tipn from the chair on which he is reclining, \hro\jigh the varied 
accidents to w'hich the writer has been exposed. 

We remember being struck, on the pcrusiil of Atala, with an 
image, where the impetuosity of the author hurried him into an 
assertion directly contrary to the first principles of philosophy. 
In gliding between ,the beautiful banks of the Mississipi, the 
gorges of the valleys, which rolled their tributary streams to 
that enormous river, successively* opened to his view, and dis- 
played scenes more enchanting than the most vivid fancy could 
pourtray. Hie utmost luxuriance of vegetation, in all the variety 
of fruits and flowers in ever mingling dies,” enlivened by the 
sports ^of animated nature, the warbling of birds, interrupted only 
by the roar of the beasts of the forest, — communicated to the 
breast of our traveller such a tincture of ( iithusiasin, that lie 
actually beheld the bears disporting among the clustered grapes, 
drunh u ith their wijermentedjuke. We must not tlierefore be 
surprised, if a passag<j over the *?lahsic ruins oi‘ Sparta, of Argos, 
and of Athens, shall be found to have communicated to the 
work before us a spark of that enthusiasm which is wont to be 
lighted up by u recital of the events of their better days; but 
v^vhich is extremely injurious to a simple slatcmeiit of the little 
'Uiat could be observed in u rapid passage over their desolated 
scenes. 

To enrich his mind with images appropriate to his romance 
on the Mai'iyrs of Christianity, Mr, de Chateaubriand under- 
took this journey, ami the work before us consists of the sweep- 
ings of his commonplace book, after the ideas ncc(*.ssary for his 
principal w ork had been extracted. He modestiy observes, that 
it scarcely deserves the title of a journey, as his opportunities of 
investigating the people through whose countries he passed were 
very limited. His plan seems to have been, to gallop fi'om town 
to town, and to collect during his stay at each as much matter 
as the conversalioii of his countrymen could aftbrd. And as 
French consuls and reaiilents are very numerous in the Levant, 
the infpnnalion he picked iip is neiUier trifling nor uninterest- 
ing, although treated with the rapidity ol a superficial traveller, 
and with a lightness principally amusing to readers of the 
French schocj of literature. We shall now proceed to give 
some account of the work, pointing out in our progress such 
parts appear erroneous or exceptionable. 

The description of Jer^atem and its environs may be satis- 
factory to those who wish to acquire general notions of its 
present state, without entering into deep researches and correct 
investigations. But here, as well as every where else, an allow; 
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ance must be made for the prejudices of the author as a Ro** 
manist. He/>f c&urse attaches an importance to certain old^s 
which appear indifferent enough to a general reader. This, 
however, and the historical parts of his work, appear to us to be 
the best* 

Mr. de Chateaubriand embarked on board of an Austrian 
ship at Trieste^ and was no sooner fairl}^ afloat, than he deli- 
neated the element on which he was ridings in tlie following 
terms. 

La Mediterranee, placee au centre des pays civilizes, semee 
d*iles riantes, ct baignant des c 6 tes plantees de myrtes, de palmiers 
ct d'oliviers, donne sur-le-champ I’idee dc cette mer, ou naquirent 
Apollon, lep Nereides eit Venus; tandis que I’Ocean, livre aux tem- 
petes, enyironne de terres inconnues, devoit ctre le berceau des fan- 
tdmes.de la Scandinavie, ou le domaine dc ces peuples Chretiens, 
qui se font, une idee si imposante de la grandeur, et de la toute- 
puissance de Dieu.” T. l. p. 7. 

These ideas are certainly singular enough for a man who was 
actually sailing on this very sea to the cradle of Christianity;— 
but they are also very incorrect. TLTie fanciful divinities of the 
Greeks were not derived from a contemplation of the shores of 
the Mediterranean, but, as we all know, from Egypt, thoiigti^ 
the Greeks embellished and improved whatever came to them 
from that source. Neither has the tempestuous ocean cradled 
in her ancient shield the phantoms of Scandinavia, or contributed 
one jot more than the Mediterranean to the imposing gran- 
deur’’ of Christianity. These circumstances induce us the less 
to regret the interruption given by a violent storm to the 
author’s meditations, which were diverted into another current 
by a superstitious incident, common among the Greek and 
Romish sailors, who, in time of danger, instead of recurring to 
the means appointed by Providence, abandon themselves to 
delusive hopes, and are content with placing a candle before the 
image of the Virgin. After a voyage of eight days, he landed 
at Mpdon in the Morea, and immediately made preparations 
for proceeding to Sparta on horseback. We insert the foliow- 
ing characteristic account of the cavalcade, the order of which 
was preserved throughout the whole journey. ^ ' 

A notre t^te paroissoit le guide ou le postilion grec h cheval, te- 
nant un autre cheval en lesse : ce second cheval devoit €^rvir de 
remontc cn cas ^u’il arriv&t quelque accident aux chevaux des 
voyageurs. Venoit ensuite le ja^issaire, le turban en t^te, deux 
pistoTets et un poignard a la ceintiiN[<e, un sabre au cdt£, et un fouet 
I la main pour fairc avancer les ^evaux du guide. Je suivois d 

pr^ arme comme le janissaire, portant de jplus un fusil de 





Griisce and . 


t: 




fern marche:. cc Milanai*: ^oit un -petit 
hoi^'e 'bto^d, d'-^s ventre, le teint aC^le; il ^tait.tout 

habill^ de- vel^frs bleu; deux pistol!^ d’argon, passes daat 
bne £traile 'c^pre, relevoSKai'^i^^&^ito mam^e si grotesque, 
due le janissafre ne pouX^oi£ jatni^'Ie 'rei|^er sans rire. Mon 
^uipage consistoit.en un'tapis poiiir^’^edir, une pipe,, un potion 
I et queues sclialls pOdr m’envej^er la-t^te pendant la nuit. 
Nous portions ,au silual -donn 


grand trot les nlontagnes, 


r iif^^guide; nou9 gi'impions. au 
s^desc^ndifpns lu g^op, a travers 
» parti; liiss Turcs militaires ue 


tei precipices. It faut prendi|afi|^ , ^ 

connoissent pas d'autre maniere sigtie de 

frayeur,^ ou nieme deprudej(ice/Voy»expo 9 €irpird\leur ai^prisv\ Vous 
&tcs assisy d'ailleurs, sur dds ^lles de Mamalptf^lcS done l^;: 6triers 
larges et courts vdus plient les jandies, you« r^l^nt les^l^ et 

Kchirent les flancs de votre cheval. Att.pomdre 
tepommeaii dleye dp la selle vous preveja poitrine; et, $i votis vous 


retiyer^z en arridre^.le haut reboj 
On .dait pourtany par trpuver ccs 

#lAnw^A*v^ a Al^AvrAl 


de la Belle vous brise U 
les utiles, k cause de la loUd 


S u’elles donnteiit a ^heval, sur^iiT^dans des courses aussi hasar* 
euses.^ ’ ^ 

^ Les courses so(nt de liuit ^^ dix K^ues atefe iu^mes oJievaux : 
anVleur laisse (irendre h^eipe saus^^anger^.i^'^u pr^ k moiti^ 
Dhemin; ph remoute epsuite, pt ron continue sa route. Le soir bn 
arrive quelquefois h. un kan, inasure pbandonn6e ou Ton dort parnn 
toutes sorte$^d*insectes et de ieptileB sur un plapcher veriboulu. 
Op ne Youp doit rien dans be kan, lori^ud vop£ n’avez pas de firmpa 
4e pdBtcr'^efeit k vous de vbus 'procurer dps vlvres epmme 
poixvez. Mon janissaire alloit i Ip. c1iass<^ dat:^; les vLliage|i|^i^;liip- 
bortolt quelquefois deS poufets;,^^ je xn’olbstinols k 
raisions rbtir sprdea branches v^l^^d^qliyieit^puboitj^pir/evebw 

E en,:6iteMti pilau i Assis i ^rr^iiuto^1|e cp’festm, nous le 
rtons avw nos* do%tS| le'repasiii:^^; nous‘s allions nous laVi^ la 
barbe et lea mains au premier riiilPeau; ^frila conmie on voy- 
age aujoura’hui dans le pays d’Alcibiade et d^!ALspa8ie#J’(C ;('r. i. p. 

81 — 33 '. '.v. '' 

^ As our author travelling thvoij|gh the south' oiu^rlMoTeaf, 
he tnight as well liave referred t)s||Soine other ancieuf'^^j^hies^, 
-- -- - « erQ of Atheiii^f a Miletus. We sh^fl d.welf: 

upon the barji^|ieMs^^S^desola.te villages of Greece, 
hy^their ruined castles, tad surrounded by the tdrbaned 
Ipf their oppressors; ne 


as ^6 a hero of Atheui 


ei 


^ participate in.tho* 

smgsW&t^nd sorry consolatipir^' M. de Cl^ateaiibriaiid, on 


ppi 

rkyi 

cdiaquei 
their lyi 

Ibither] 




tabs oOhe,'I?!brks;— that" barbarous 

^ Slid th^ graves in tlic^couiitry the; 3 dhad 
yive, that it was the very Qbje< " 


of 

ill that del^^fnl regioh^tad to 


ij^h many generations toift^Ipi^nt tyrants, 


eiaultatioi^.^at 



particifAlte tu thk auti 



6 « 


M. Jtmrary 

findii)g every whet he is pleased to call die traces dF 

Fren<m faoaoor land Of French gloiy, particularly ^en hekys 
the scene of these hi>'i%Wfa^snd in Mgtfpt. Wdehink too that 
in litenaiUllitgloiy' n%d||l|ieenHneuoe in taste, Spod, Wlteler, and 
Stuart sM well be put in competition with Le Roi, and M. de 
ClioiseulT M. de Chateapbriand gives latlier pn expressive 
accouut of the plaintive national ditty of the CSreek postboys, 
and seems to doubt, whethey dr's emi weie introduced by the 
V4nietian6> by a combination IVenrA lomance with Greek 
genius, or whether the Greeks derived thorn from their anrexturs. 
We atn mclmed to think that he has been unfbt tunate in all his 
guesses, and that the songs of the Morea were derived from the 
AlbattSSe; bticeuse we know that the same music has' been 
observed, among the Sclavonians, Illyrians, and the Greeks of 
Yamoa; whereas the Gieek^usic of Constantinople, binyima, 
&c. ia very different fiom d|llf Morean, and much more lively 
and idnosant. The Albaninm have a peouhai dance, very dif* 
feient from the Gieek, and very rapid in ill motions, b,ut their 
songa are mono^pus and tiiesome, and expicsshe only of 
sorrow and coraplaiut. 

M, de Chateaubriand’s ignorance of JSastern mMners and 
languages, and the rapidity of bis journey and of his ideas, have 
drawn him into some ridiculous enors; — for example, — ^upou 
n tiifling quarrel bntwCeu some officers of the paeha of thq 
Moiea, and some of the Frenchman’s servants, he sa^s that die 
pafdin, offered upon complaint, de faire doimer devent moi 
vmfthonpsde batons au D4bs qui avoit arr6t6 Joseph,” (p. Mf, 
^--giving delis as the propi^ name of one of the pacha’s officers, 
W^ieas every one acqntdnted vrith Turiush knmvs that dells 
meaas fo(ri In that languagei and vriiat the pacha mehnt to sa) 
waa, would punish tf^e siUy fellow who has insulted his 

vi8itoi^'>^iil^^ ^atuvlfi^obsenises, that previous to,settmg 
out up<m'^eir day'^s eapaffition, the attendau]^ jamssaiy fit s« 
pn^ie, w lava les roudes, Iq hai be, et Ics mains, se touina vers 
f Orient comme pout (qppelm i« Ivmsif^ et nous partunes.” (P. 
b.'t.) *|)iis 18 another nusmim; the'^rarks of Greece In lMi|r 
prayers 'mlways tuiii towards the south oi SOUtl|>teattfy i* e. IMIh 
wards the cabba, or temphf of Mecca. JHe states ht hm 
arcount of Turkish manudrii, ** que tel dstelave a bd 1« caffi #M|C 
son li(>te a qui ce meme hdte fai^ouper le cow en sortautsf^ f P. 
7H,) But this itStoverstraiiied. Vie 'I'km as weU a# the An^ 
do yet observe the, laws of hoepitaH^, idw will not 'Immediamly 
destroy him who has Oaten bread ffbd salt with fheiou This dist 
of errors wilhm twefity pages, taken at random, insfy serve as a 
gODkial spacimefi of me autbor’a inaccuracy, mMi ’will sOfi us 



through Gfeece and 

lli^ trouble bf bringing repeated proofs, ♦tiiat the spirit of 
homatice^li so strong upon hi^ thatS^tct ^ei&cityis ttdl al- 
louod tbe way of a l^ra M ^each. 

^riie toflbwing pictuie, whicEk^ celled during his ride %q 
Sparta, is too characlenstic of th^ country to be passed over. 

y A midi nous d^couvrtiiies un'kan ^j^si pauvre que cclui de la 
veiile, quoiqu’Q fi\t decoro du pf^villon ottoman. Dans uu espace de 
vingt-deux lieues, c’^toidht tss|ji$ux seules habitations que nous 
eussions rencontrfes; la fatigoe^bl la faim nous pbligdrent de restei 
dans ce sale gite plus long-temps que jc tie ji^^lil|!ois voulu. Le maltre 
du heu, vieux Turc ^ la mine r^barbative, ^!t assis ^j^ns un grenicr 
qui rcgnoit au-deshus des ^tables dU kan; les oh^vres i^ontoient 
jusqu’^ lui, et I’environnoient de leurs prdures. It nous recut dans 
ce lieu de piaisdiice, et nc daigna pas se lever de son fummrt puur 
fairc donner quelque chose ^ oes ohieiis de Chretiens; il cHa d*unc 
voili^ terrible: et un pauvre enfantM^ tout nu, le cordis enfl6 pai is 
et par leS coups de fouet, n^w^vint bpporter du lait de brebis 
dans un va&e par sa ip^lprOprete; encore lus-je obUg6 de 

sortir ppur le boire A nion* aige, car les chevres et leurs chevreaux 
m’asBiegeoient pour m'arraehei: un morceau de biscuit que je tenois 
^ lat^niain^ J’avois mangd Pours et le chten sacr^ avec les sauvages; 
je partageai depuis le repas des B^ouins ; inais je n’ai jamais ricn 
reucotitr6 de comparable d ce premier kan de la Laconie.’^ (T. 1« p 
70 , 71 ) 

I 

Ho tbed observes, that it was nearly in the same place diat 
the Hocks of Kin^ JMenelaus yirere depastured, and that ^ ma- 
jesty gave a dinnor to Telemaohifs: » 

^ ^ ^ , « Tht^i’d next the king, a fair attendant brings 
^ The purest product of the ehrystal springs; 

High on a masoy vase of Silver mold 
f The burnish’d laver dames with fuHd gold. 

In solid gold the purple vintage Hows, 

And on thU board a second banquet rose.’^ . 

« ^Ipopfi’b oi/YSsay, BOox iv# 

$ nI ^ 

' ^After a few days ri^d^^nr tia^^er arrived at the the ruins of 
the real sUirallw of vidlich he Seem& to have set out 
his jourit%^ Mrith the piedetermined resolution of having the 
tOyi^^ttle, for beuelit of alJi future scholars and tiaVeh* 
sctiedic that more extraordinary, as he has himself de- 
lilAMl in his intiodutliou, ^bat Le Roi had satisfactorily 

effected t|^ |jObjectij||^ as H^is notorious that every traveller 
who has aWe visitSv 3j|Mika may equally put in his cfliim 
davoirlietenU(in6 son einpHtement.” We sfasdl therefore pass 
over the mady pages devoted to this ohjdet,^ and in their place 
fibail preset!^ our readers with the ioUowing'^tletaiil^of Turk^h 



84' 


<»ppl:«ssion att( 
ybep a|nui 



pfianbriandh Itimfar^ 

5ty, premising, that by the j[ilii?§ of S’^rk^ 
:d, the next village Sr inhab^^ed plicer 



;h its 
erirne. 


cm prove 


IS ansv 
themself 

^ ini^i f uii;^rosVilla^appa|6 Saint-Paul, asscsp 
^^bisin de ®P&ier :"on n*y parl^it qeSd'uS^venement tragique qu?on 
's’eznx^^ de'hous racontef^^!' , * 4“‘ 

|ne|Hlle de oe viI]age:^^ai;^^M||hshh perc et sa m^re, et se 
at inaHresse d’une|&ti^|^^|^, fut envoyS^^ par ses par€^ 
"4 J^4^j»tahtiiiople. ah4\11e rev in t dans son village: elle 

turcy rita]lin''%'*lp frah^aisret.qubnd il passoit des etran- 
gets ^ les reitev^bit avec une politesse qui ht soup- 

^bniier jsik vertu.'^^^aes chefs'ldes paysans s’assemblerent. Aprbs 
avoir ehtr*eW la cbnduite de Pbrphelioe, ils resolurent de 

se d^fhlri^d’uSI fille qni d^shonorbit le village. 11s se procur^^nt 
d*abord ldbomlne<bE6eeb ^ 

ensu^itb entr^rent pendant 

rbnt, et homme cjui 


our le tneurtre d*Ui^ ehr^dlliw ; 
bhe2 la jeune dilfe, I’aiWsjSfim^- 
^ It' la nouVeHe ^de Pbx^cution, alia 

ptU^; a^aldia le pruc du ssdag.v Ce q^tii hieUoit en movement; 
toOT^fesiCfrecs dbJ^Mnt-Piliult ce ' n*^ tbit'’ pas PAtbbicit6 de I’acti^in^ 
maijB'Piaviditb dufMoma; car celui-ci qui trouvoit au^i rf^ioii!4bnte 
simple, et qui bonvenoit avoir la soiufone ppur u^ssassinat 


oi^iuaire, observoit TOurtant 


ue la beautb» la jeunesse, la sconce, 
iOiei^(aliii pqcha de Mor^e ) db 


peajg 


eU'consbqbence ,,,, 

'^voyt: ]<e jbuf mbme^euxjaniBBaires pour (iemaqii«r^]^e''iiouybil^ 
ooiitribuUaiti.'’''' (Vol. i. ]^33. 1^.)' >/ > V.l 


j,. Come to ,^&tlier de., 

les, 't^n yrM^h,'. .tbiediyli' with ^ 


autoahd’s grand 

ibse' 


Sp^ta, and of the pibrts ofij 
sentlr refei^e relies ver ' ' 


_ fj^tb which shi 

It- "for the utility if his 

' we'^i'baJly' whole'; 

the ordii:||m^;p*oce|s of' Frej^di' di^'by^i^es by 
A discoverie^by sea. we have b^ire had <i^'asp>u 

ir judgment ‘"w.-.. 


to offer 


over 


explorM.the tomb o^ ,.^geiii 


^"Mycen®, after hai 
’eartll SQunded^ishpj 


under m horde’s feet ; he disj^unted Ihd f«^d..a^ultira 
— 4.U-. r-.li : : r 


yation, .livhich, by the foil 
is converted into the tomhl 


“ Pausanias c'bihpt^, a ^ 

d*Atree, cehii d^ilgao^ninoii,. cehi 
mus et de Pelops, et oplui d’Elec 


_ ingemow 

r.CSytemnei 





ioux; le to 
Ipn, cajt^^de Tded^- 
tte que CSlytemnestre 


♦ Ste Briti*h RcyigirVNb. U articit ©i fhc voyage of p^erau to , ^ 

• '' il V !'' 



through Greece and Pi 


‘«cau.de Oy 



fife tom- 
er Tfein*^ 


Onterres hors des muro: cft i^rolildfej 
lem^Destre et d’Egistbe^ au^^^&ois rfelrouvfej 
indi^o^ Mll':)|stavely qui'doit le 
^.gos: sfi^Ol^ire destin^e qui I 

f" placement des mines d^, Sparte, je|^ddcOiivrir les, cendres de Cly* 

temnestre!” (Vol. p. jl3d.) ^ *Vv . 

It is, thus* ^ye advance in carelV qf discovery, from a sim- 
V pie excavation to a tomb,^ff^^a tonto to the^s^s of Clytein- 
' '^tra. At Corinth our autfidir%hricMi1sly ffi^s a quotation from 
JBenjamin of Tudela, without seeinin^%tJpi;awarc that th|^t Jew 
published a fictitious journey , to 'placed ^where^ he neyef^ was; 
but the excuse of ignorance cfttmot be plead^'^in behatif .of. M. * 
-de Chateaubriand, when he states of some'colunins b^oii'ging 
to jhe Temple of Diana of Ephesus at Corinth, je croU savair 
co^i^mentj qu’ elles ont 6t(S reu^s^es, et que les Aiiglois en out 
’ les j^emiers debris4j||^^3|6 fact is, that these columns 

have not bee^ carried away English, and for the best of 

all r^ons, they are not worta j;^ trouble of the xemovali^' ■ ^ * 
^^On quitting Corinth hfe passed die guard whiph levied tribute 
upoii all^those who have occasion to ttavel throu]gh die isthnitis. 

. " Je montrais^mon ordre du pacha : le commandant’ in* in vit^, a 
/umer la pipe et a boire le cafe dans sa barfequev;.. ,C'etoit un,.gros 
homme, d’une figure calme et ^Upat^que^ ne. pouvant faire m 
xnouvexn|Hfet sfer .^a natte sans soupir^ comme s*il ,^rouvoit -ufee 
douleur ; il exaihina mes aimes, me .fit remwquer les jsiennes;^ 'sur- ' 
tout one l^gue^^l^l^ixii^ qui pqrteit, d^olt-il, fort loinJ f 
. -^erpureht Uu paj&h qui gravissoit la monU^ne hfe^ ; , 

. cridrewjde desfeendre, cehri-ciu^entendxtpoihtla voix/f/ Alors 

if :]|sS^5iS>mmai!4ii*'t se leva ftvec e&rt, prit sd'feaiabine, ajusta Ipng^ 
temps entre les sapins le paysan>.et;,Jui l&cha son, couj^4^ fusil, Le 
Tore revint, i^rfes cette exp^tioid, se rasseoir sur:wnatte, ausgi 
•tranquhifeit. qu^aupfeiavant. Le payis»^,i,descepdit a 

la ga||d$, blessfe en toute apparence, car il pleuroit ei^i^o^oit fifon 
, jsapgp On lui dopha cinquante coups de button pour le ^mr. ^ 

.if “ Je me levai brusquepient, et dfautant plus desql^, 
i^kebriller devant morson adfe^fe avoit peut-e;tre,i^bSmin6 ce^ 
;.i^u^eau t dre.r sut4e^ysan,^*:;f|f']P. J4?7,. J48.) 


^ofenltpt quite reconcile the light and jofeose H^anner 
h '.^ jes cinqu^te coups de bestowed by a; bloated 


;ent and ihii^d man, are mentioned, Avith 


Chk^ubriand^s j^rofessions of aijat^ment to liberty and 

iwl, ■.M' *.,!,>■ ^f' 


-'H- 

L \iy;as to usher them into . 


riaud/observes, the^nporBnl day 


.humhnii 
At iei 
arose w 


ens; they mpunled their 
Jhqrses at thtefe in the morning, in theif h^jjjay cloj^es^he janis- 
^j 4 |saty h^i^ turned the cleanest side, of his tl^)#u^t\vards,^nd 
^ way c^fjelebratin^ the day/^ijiar extraordi^re” (as the 



8l) ^ ilf. <2e QhattajfArianffs Itintintry 

iPrenchmaa j^bed and dressed his horse. The traveller 
ad\anced towards with a kind of pleasure ftat deprived 

him of the pdwer of r^de^tioUi which, however, he soon seemS 
to ha%e r^ifeoveied) for the comparison between the impressions 
lespectivt^ly made upon the mind by the first view of Sparta and 
of Atlrens, appear to us to be among the most just and correct 
in which *tbe author has indulged. 

** Sparte et Athenes ont conserve jusques dans leurs mines leurs 
diffihrens caracteres: cclles dc la premiere sont tristes, graves rt soli- 
taires ; eclles cle la seconde sont riantes, l^geres, liabitees. A Paspect 
de la patrie dc Lycurgue, toutes les penf^es dcviennent m i icuses, 
mdlLS et profondes ; Pame fortifi€c semble sMever et s’agrandir, dc- 
vant la viTle de Solon, on est comme enchant^ pat les plc^tlgcs du 
gdnie ; on u Pidt^e de la perfection de Phomme considert^ comme 
un ^tre intelligent et immortel. Les hauls sentimcns de la na- 
ture humainp prenoient a Atii^n^ quelque chose d'^i^gant quhls 
n’avoient point ^ Sparte. I/amour de la palric et de la liberty 
nVtQit point pour les Atheniens uif instinct av#iigle, mais un senti- 
ment dclair^, fonde sur ce go£lt du beau dans tous Ics genres, que 
le ciel leur avoir si Ub^ralemenf dci^parti ; enHn, en passant des niines 
de Lac^d^mone auv mines d'AtUdnes, je sontis que j’aurois voulu 
niourir avec Lt^onidas, et vivre avee Pericles. • 

Nous marchions vers cette petite ville dont It' territoiie sh ten- 
doit k quinze on vingt Ueucs, dont la population n’tgaloit pas celle 
d'uri faubourg dc Paris, et qui balance dans Punivers la renommee 
de PErapire romain* Les yeux constamment attaches but ses ruines, 
ve lui appliquoib cos vers de Lucr^ce : * 

** Prims frupforuB rsBtasmoitalibiis mgrU 
Didirierunt 4|u<)iidain praclaro numme Atheti«^ 
recicaveiufit \itain, !cge que rogaiuiit; 
l^t inimae dedeiuiit soUttadulcia vitas 

The review of the present state of the city mid ruins of 
Athens, made under the direction of so excellent a guide ab M, 
Fair el, the hreiicli consul, is well wortli\ ot attention , and M, 
de Ciiateaubi iand*s account is live!}, pictuiesque, and entertain*- 
iiig But we aie det< ned both by our contracting limits and by 
tt e frequent dis<Mjptions of the«atne objects by othei tiavell^ra, 
tro ij entertmg into the detail at piesenl ; and shall only obseiV^# * 
that v^e ttnnk him a little loost^veie upon Lord h^lgin for bring# 
in^ I way the fijiuies fiom the PurtheiKm, with a view to preserve ^ 
th M ixqitisiie nionunioits of ait frqm the barliaiiaii falHids 
whuh w rc daily uiiitil ittng and <*4P^trdy|pg them. -^Consider.* 
ii ^ the ti'y ki which M de i haNiaubi latid wrote, w'e rather ad- 
niiie In’, coma i iii particularly specifying among the presents 
w^hii'h he hi^My valued all ineinoiiaL ot kindness from his seve^ 
rai^fuei ds in the Kast, a Lone etiii, which Father Muifos pre- 
sented to h<m at Jaiia, as vseil as the following reileetion which 



througli Grme and Palestine* ^ SJ 

broke from him on summinj^ up bis sensations at his depar* 
iure from Atticlf. Si jamais j'avois pen36 av^c des hommes 
doiit jc respecte d’ailleurs Je caract£re ei tes talens, qu4le gou- 
\eineinetit absolu est le meilleur de tousles gouvernemens, quel- 
*ques mois de sejoui en Turquie m’auroient bien gufeu Je cette 
opinion/’ (P. ii6l..T, 1.) Our readers will not be surprised 
at this opinion, when theyleam that the city of Athenss,^- 
“ The eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence^— 

is now the absolute juoperty of the chi^ tlie black eunuchb 
of the saa^lio ; and that all tke other cfties of Greece envy the 
Athenians lor this signal distinction, because they considei it us 
one bl the suiest piotections against the extoi'tioiisand robberies 
of the minoi pachas. What loHectious does this combination 
of ideas offer to the mind ! ! 

Wc Cdiinoti however* compliment all the sentiments of our 
author, as breathing an equal^degree ot candour and independ- 
ence. , We thiiiki lor e\:aniple, that his general invectives against 
the modern Greek language are lutlier unreasonable, lie was 
himself Ignorant of it, but had he applied to M. Corai at Paris, 
he would have informed him that the language is far from being 

baibaioub,” although siiseeplible of improvement by refei- 
eiK e to the classic idiom. Whoever will take the trouble to 
i<ad the translations of Kolliii’s History oi ’'relemachus, oi 
Aletastasio, of Cornelius Nepos, and munv other books, particu- 
laily French and Italian, uiU be convinced that the modern 
Greek is very well calculated to express ideas on every subject, 
with a considerable degree of elegance and coi lectness. But the 
complete reformation of the niodero (Jreek language must he 
brought about by the regeneiation of the Gieek nation. Give 
them a good government, (uiidei foreign protection till their de- 
graded and Vilified miiids recover energy enou!>h to gqvetn them- 
selves) and they )vill soon rise to a lespectable lank in arts and 
letteis. Tliey are ingenious, lively, com teoiis, evliemely polite 
"and clever in business ; hut light, cunning, lal'^e, superstitious, 
and revengeful. 'They are eager also foi emancipation, but with- 
out nny moral fitness for libeity. M. de Chateaubriand has liker 
wise exhibited the worst side of the Turkish charditer and go- 
vernment ; but we are far fron* wishing to set oiii selves up as 
thi^pologists, even of ffieijp least objectionable habits. 'Die 
observations for which forgive him are those 

upon slavery, in the 274th p^f T. 1 - 

« 1 think,” says he, that Vne system of slavery was pne of the 
causes of the superiority of the great men of Athens and Rome over 
the great men of modern times. It is certain, that m mawcaaimot p/o- 
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fi^ hy all the of his mind unless he isVycHeved from the? 

Avery day cooO^s 0f life;; and one is so relieved wherever the arts^* 
trades, egid dootestic are left to slaves. The service of- 

the hired doxnestitc, who qdiitS you whea he pleases', and whose negr ; 
Jigcnces alia vice? Jjrou are consequently obliged to endure, cannot jiV 
be compared with the service oMiim whose life and death is in your 
hands. .Jt js certain also, that the habit of ahspluto doniinipn over 
man:^parts an elevation t6 the mind and a dignity to the manners 
wb^^he vulgar equality of European society can never give/* 

' * We siialj riot say a worii in answer to these observations of 
jthe sensitive, humane, and liberal M. de Chateaubriand, except 
to Tecomnieiid it td him, in his next voyage to America, to verify 
his theory by a visit to the West Indies. 

AVe shall pass over the author^s voyage to Constantinople, his 

S ey over land to Sinyrna, his voyage thence to the Holy 
The adventures they contain were, we doubt not, very 
agreeable to him to narrate, aS ttiey principally consist of TrencH 
fanfeiTonnade concerning his quarrels with*\he Trirks, qnd the 
gre^t importance of the French m the l^evant. But wc shall take 
the liberty of rejoining him in the Holy Land, after giving the 
following extract, containing sentiments which we have been 
assured, by those who have approached that country under similar 
circumstances^ are very appropriate. As the ship laden w itb 
Latin pilgrims for Jerusaleni approached the shore during the 
night, M. de Chateaubriand observes ; 

Je, n’ai guere vu de scenes plus' agr6able$ et plus {nttoresques. 
Le vent etoit fSrais, la mer belle; la nuit sereine. La lime avoit i'air 
dc se balancer entre les m^ts et les cord^es du vaisseau ; tautOtAlle 
paroissoit hors des voiles, et tout le navire etoit cclair6; tantdt elle se 
cachoit sous les voiles, et les gtoiipes dcs p61erins rentroient dans 
I’ombre. Oui n’auroit beni la religion, en songeant que ces deux 
cents homines, si heureux dans! moment, ctoient pourtant des cs- 
ciaves, courb6s sous un joug odieux i lls alJoient au tombeau de Je- 
sus-Christ oublier la gloirc passAe de leiir patrieT et se consoler dc 
leurs maux prAsens. Et que 4ejdouleurs secretes ne deposeroien||* ! 
ils pas Ment6t a la creche du Sauv^ur ! : Chaque dot qui poussoit 
vaisseau vers le saint rivage, empi'drtoit une de^os peines/* n ; 

The ship discharged its cargb^ at the polt'bf and tliO 
focting account of the Christian charity and hospitality of cai^ifaiti 
Italian monks at that placejafforded a aii^lar contrast to other 
scenes which are recorded hisfofy to hive passed oh the same 
soil. But w'c must his|en to tbei^iieighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

Tbe church built ovdrbtir Lord’s nativity afBethleem must of 
cgurs0 be an interesting object of contemplation to every Chr^^ 
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ian. It is a subterranean place of worship, lij^hted by thirty-two 
kmps, presented by different chi istiaii princes, and being fitted up 
with much splendour, and prcscrveil with great care,"^ affords a 
striking contrast to the miserable Arab ruins, and half naked 

which strike the eye on emerging from the sacred place. I’he 
circumstance of the place of our Saviour's nativity being undciv 
ground has given rife to a controveVsy whether this be Uie real 
stable or no. But natural excavations were often used as stables 
in ancient tiine^?, and many fathers of the church preserved a tra- 
dition that Christ was born in Bethleeiti, iu a stable not iiiade by 
art, but by nature, i. e. in a grotto, (vide Justin, M. Dialog, cum 
Tryph : Origen contra Cels, and many other fathers.) We confess 
iliat dur conviction that the knowledge of the real place of our 
Lord's nativity has been preserved is very mucit derived from the 
circun^stance of the emperor Adrian's having consecrated a grove 
at Betihleem tp the worship of Adonis, and erected the statue of 
this god over the grotto iu question. (Hierou Kpist. 19, See.) 
This plainly shews, fliat the particular spot w^as visited and rever- 
ed by the primitive Christians, which the heathen emperor en- 
deavoured to prevent by the repulsive effect of profam^ and dis- 
solute rites. Providence, however, so ordained, that these very 
profanations should be the means of ascertaining and transmit- 
ting to future ages the knowledge of the precise spot whore tlie 
glory of the Redeemer first burst upon the w'orld. The following 
account of M. de^ Chateaubriand’s feelings upon his visit to this 
holy place well accords with the pleasing and pious scusations 
which tlie couleinplatioii of such a scene is calculated tP raise iu 
the breast of every sincere Chiislian. 

“ Rien n^est plus agr^able et plus d^vot que cette eglise ‘^oittorrainc. 
Elle estenrichie dc tableaux des ^coles italienne ei ospagnole. Ccs 
tableaux repr^sentent les mystC-res de ccs lieux, des Vierges ot des 
Enfans d’apres Raphadh des Aunonciations, 1* Adoration des Mages, 
la Venue des Pasteurs, et tous ces miracles nit^les de grandeur et 
d’innocence. I-es ornemens ordinaircs dc la Creche sent de satin 
bleu brod^s en argent. L’encens fume sans cesse devant Ic berceau 
4e Sauveur. J'ai entendu un ox^ue, fort bien touchy, jouer, a la 
^ les airs les plus doux et les plus tendres des meillrurs compo- 

siteurs d^Italie. Ces concerts charment I’Arabe chr<^tiou qui, laisu* 
feut paitre sas chameaux, vient, comme les antiques bergers de Beth- 
Ide^ adorer le Roi des Rois dans sa Crdche. J’ai vu cct habitant 
du desert communier a Pautel des Mages, avec une lerveur, one 
pidtd, une religion inconnnes des* Chrdtiens de I’Occident. * Nul 
endroit dans I’univere, dit le p^re Neret, n’inspire plus dc ddvotion. 
L’abord contiiiuel des caravanesde.toutes les nations chrdtienues — 
les prieres publiques, les prosternations — la richesse mdme des pro- 
sens que les priuPes chrdtiens y ont envoy6s«^out cela excjte 
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The ofpip^ this church has very much dimi- 
nished dl Mt# y€^Ta; of those of opulence and high 

raiik^ Mrhose prei^uce and contributions Were most conducive to 
the maintenance of the ancient splendour of the place. 

In, hi^ excursion to the Dead ^a,the author met some tribes 
of ;pi*d&uiu Arabs, uhdi^ morals and manners we are disposed 
tO^liuuk he libels, when he asserts that they prostitute their viriyes 
and daughters for moneys: We never heard of such a depraved 
custom among them, and it is so contrary to the ordinary habits 
of the Arab race, tha|: we cannot help suspecting that it is only 


a tale picked , up by < the author, without having iuidersto«^d the 
meaning of what he yvas told. In the Dead Sea he perceived by 
day, and heard by^iiight, myriads of little hsh playing about the 
^horesj contrary to the common and received opinion thj^t itpro* 
duces and sustains no living creature. Wc^ have taken some 
pahm 19 ascertain this fact, and Rave been hifornied by a person 
whohda often eon versed with the Arabs that frequent tht^ shores 
of that sea, that where the Jordan disembogues itself there are 
many lish carried dow n with the stream, which live and thrive 
within the verge of the supply of freth water at the mouth of the 
river; but tliey have no means of ascertaining whether fish exist 
in the more central depths. Daily experience has convinced 
them of the falsehood of the report that birds cannot fiy over the 
Dead §ea without falling down dead. They constantly do so 
without any apparent inconvenience. Flames are occasionally 
emitted from, the surface, accompanied with sulphureous and 
mephitic smells, and fogs are common at certain seasons. But ’ 
it does npt appear that (here is any thing peculiarly unwholesome . 
in the climate of the neighbouring country. M. de Chateau^ 
briand carried home a bottle 6f the w ater to Paris, q view 
\o ascertain whether the sea^fish of Europe would live in it. A large 
piece of the asplialtos, from the borders, of the lake, is to be 
icon at the Latin convent. It4:^emhles coal, but is more shin- 
ng, burns when put on the fire, and ^nits a sulpbureofis and eix^ , 
ieinely ofiPensive smell. ^ ' y'; 

From Bethleem and die Dead Sea the author proceeded tp' ^ 
lorusalem, the great object and end of his jduineyv* We have ]|tp . , 
:loiibt that a man like M. de Chateaubriand, endued driwitfi 


crhr’mian feelings, musk hsve been higWy gratified at visiting 
die spot where the mysteri** of our holy religion were peri'oi m- 
?d. But his account differs little from that of other travellers ; 
Hul the city itself and i#society has iindergolie but little change 
^^om the sidle iil which it was two , centuries ago, when Pur 
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plaito^pokcn coutttryman, Fynes Moryson^ viAited it in I59& 
All the citizens,** savs he, aie either tailors » shoe^makers, 
cooks, or smiths, (which smiths make ihfir keys and locks net of 
non but of wood,) and tu general pooie, rascall people, mingled 
of the s( um ol diveis nations^ paitly Arabians, partly Monies^ 
partly the basest inhabit ints of neigliboui couiitiies, by which 
kind ul people all the idjovniug teiiitoiie is likewise mhahiled, 
which should liavi no tiafliike li the chnstiaii nioiiasteiies were 
taken awa} 1 nially, lUe inhabitants of Jerusalem, at tins day, 
fiu db uj( kcf) as tlu V uire uhen they crucilied out l^ord, cikI 
as ihty have Im ii since Jleuce it was that Koherf IJ of 
!Norniaiul\ In ni «'ickc, and earned into Jerusalem upon the 
bai ks ol iiki ias( alls^ when he met by the way a friend who was 
iluii letiiining into lauope, dcsinng to know whit he would 
command him to his fiunds, lu < iincstly entreat trd him to teU 
them, that lu saw Dnkt Itobeit <aincd into heaven upon the 
backs of diveis/’ — Ti/o/^smA Itweraiy^Joiw 16I7, /> 210- 
Vic shall coutentf oui '»elv€ s 'Aith remaikiiig such passages of 
M de Lhatcdiibnaud's descnptioii as have eithLi a pnUnsion 
to iiovc Ity, or may be olhc i wist inU resting to oui readers J he 
gieat objects of ruiiosity au of conr e Mount Calvar>, the 
chuuh of the floly Sepulchre, (lu toiivdits ui Romish monks, 
who solve as guides and hosts to the Chustiaiis visiting Jdiua- 
hfui, and the gi eat mosque crccltd on the site of the Uiiijdt ot 
Solomon 

Mount Calvary and the Holy Sepulclnc, altliough formerly 
at some little distanro fioiii Jeiu'-aloni, an now m the very heart 
of the city, a ciu imistauct that can oiil bt ac counted foi by the 
very siiigulai foini of the ancient Jtutsaidn It was built on 
two elevations, at a shoit distance fjoin mt h other, and eovutd 
ncaily the whole oi their sniiaie, thus ioiniing two separate 
tow us, which w ere joined together by a i oinpai a tivrjy nan ovr 
slip of buildings ad oss the vd^ey lu tween, principally occ u*- 

5 ud mum lent tnius by the palace and temple of Solomon — 
^hese buildings, (accoidiug to an act mate gciieial vuw of the 
city, taken by Meyei*^ about thiily years ago, lioni the Mount of 
OJivcA, and wluch 18 no v befoie us,) aie in ruiu°, oi their «it€ s to- 
tally bale, as well as mam othei paits of the old towiK It is 
obvious that 'the two masses of buildings thus conneeted would 
forifra town somewhat ni the foim ot a horseshoe , and Moiuit 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchie aie situated in the valley which 


• Meyer was an artivt <>nip}oyed bv Sir Ilobort Aln<;Iir,i»htte mimster '\i Con- 

vtaotinopb, to take vicwm oi ^aiiou u markable placed in theXievant iic was'^a 
accurate diauiihlfiman, without much. U«t^. 
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Mras iiicfuded Wt^ijli^en tlie two elevations. But Jerusalem tiaVir 
ing for many year^ IjejBU the seat of Christian governments, it is 
•natural to ‘xidbclude ’ that their , veneration for the spots where 
their red‘i^^ptibu liatV been ful tilled would lead them to fix thei|; 
residence as near to them as possible. !l^e church which they 
built over the tomb of their Saviour has also in aH ages attracted 
crowds of pilgrims of every rank, and houses must of course have 
sprung up for their accommodation ; so that upon the whole^ 
there are sulhciont causes to account for the increase of the town 
in this particular part, or rather for its removal from the eleva- 
tions into the valley; for the old town, as we have just observed, 
has now very large spaces within its circuit either quite bare or 
covered witli ruins. 

ITie church of. the Holy Sepulchre is now in ruins, having^ 
been burned down the year after M. de Chateaubriand si|tW it in 
1B06. Large subscriptions have been raised among the pious 
Chiistians of the levant for its r<^-erection.^ Although the fol- 
lowing account of the priestcran practised there by the Greek 
clergy, which, though unknown to M. de Chateaubriand, we have 
received from an eyewitness of veracity, would certainly induce 
us to wish that the care of this interesting place were transfer- 
red to better hands. 

On the day of the renewal of the holy fire, as the Greeks call 
it, the church of the Holy Sepulchre is crowded with pilgrims, 
Greek, Armenian, Copht, and Abyssinian. This holy fire is said 
to issue spontaneously from the Holy Sepulchre on Easter eve, 
At that period the Greek patriarch, with his clergy arrayed iii 
their sacerdotal robes, and followed by the Armenian patriarch and 
his clergy, and the bishop of the Cophts, inarch in grand and solemn 
procession, and singing hymns, Aree times round tlie Holy Se- 
pulchre. T'lie procession ended, < the Greek patriarch puts off ; 
his robes and enters alone info the sepulchre, probably wdth some 
phosphorus ill his pocket; the Armenian and Cophtic prelates 
remain in the antichamber, where they state that the angel was 
sitting when he appeared to the pious women after the resu|rrec- 
tion of our Lord. As soon as the holy fire is kindled,, as the pa^, 
trial ch says by a miracle, he lights his wax-taper and epmes forth | 
from the sepulchre, and offers it first by a previous ^agreement to 
such person as bids the highest price for the special pri^^e ^ 
of first lighting his taper from that of the patriarch. A consi- 
derable sum is paid for this preference, and m^h competition 
prevails for it, as they beltfeve that the more it is removed from 
ns first source, thempre its purity and efficacy are diminished. 
The scene of coiifusioh'^hich ensues when the patriarch enters 
ijie church with two lighted tapers is beyond description. The 
people press for^nrard wilh^such incredible eagerness Xo light their 
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tapers, that Turki^ guard«)‘^laced with whios aiflid sticks^ and 
liberally dealing out blow^s on every side, cad scarcely, wi A all 
their exertions, prevent many from being trodden to death. The . 
eager motions of the populace, like waves agitated by Ae windy 
‘the noise and clamour which resound within the dome of the 
church, the multitude of candles gradually lighted by which the 
, blaze increases, andnt length fills thTe whole building and illumi<^ 
nates its inmost recesses, can more easily be imagined than de- 
scribed. The Greeks, assert that the continuation of this pre- 
tended miracle is an evident and convincing proof of the trudi 
* of their religion, and it is certain that had the fraud been dis- 
continued, the number of pilgrims would be considerably di- 
minished. The pecuniary interests - of the clergy would also 
have suffered; for in former times some thousand (even 30,000) 
sequins, have been paid for the permission of first Teceiving the; 
fire from the high priest’s hands ; but superstition, at least among 
the 'rich, has latterly so much declined, that a few hundred 
sequins are now sufficient to secure the privilege. 

The Homan Catholic monks of Jerusalem look upon this 
fraud of the Greeks with horror. They are not exposed to the 
same tem](>tation, and living in the midst of trials and oppressions, 
and exercising all the hospitality of which their scanty means are 
capable, appettr^to be a simple and * interesting race of men. 
Tlieir character, as well as that of the Jews of Jerusalem, dre 
so well pbtirtrayed in the following eloquent passage, that we 
cannot resist! our desire to lay it before the public. 

Au milieu de cette desolation extraordinaire, il faut s'arrSter un 
moment pour contempler des choses plus extraordihaires encore, 
Parmi les ruines de Jerusalem, deux especes de peupics independans 
trouventdansleur foi dequdi surmonter taut dhorreurs et de miseres. 
L'^viventdes religieux chr^tiens que rien iie peut forcer aabandon- 
ncr le tqmbeau de J^sus-Christ, ni spoliations, ni mauvais traitemens, 
ni menaces de la mort.. Leurs cahtiques rCtentissent nuit et jour 
autour du Saint-S^pulcfire. Ddpouill^s le matin par un gouverneur 
turc, le loir les retrouve au pied du Calvaire, priant aulieuoii J^sus- 
Christ souffrit pour le salut des homines. Leur front est serein, Icur 
boudie riahte. 11s resolvent retranger avec joie. Sans forces et 
sans soldatsV ds pro't6gent des villages entiers contre l’iniquit6^# 
Presses pat Iq baton et par le sabre, les femmes, les enfans, les trou» 
peaux se r<§fugient dans les cloitres de ces solitaires. Qui empeche 
le irn^chant arm6 de poursuivxe sa proie, et de renverser d’aussi foi- 
bles remparts? la (marit6 des momes: ils se privent des derni^res 
ressources de la vie pour racheter leurs supplians, Turcs, Arabes, 
Grecs, Chretiens schismatiques, tous se jettent sous la protection de 
quelques pauvres religieux, qui ne peuvent se d^fendre eu3^-m^mes. 
C’est ici qu’il &ut reconnoitre avec Sossuet, < que.des m^ns levees 
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vend le del enfbnCjsnC plus de bataillons que des mains armfes dc 
ja^elots/ • ‘ 

« Tandis 4)^ la nouvelle Jerusalem sort ainsl d?/ dew/, brillanie 
de elarti^ jetefit' les yeux entre la montagne de Sion et le Temple; 
voyeSi cet autre p^tit peuple qui vit separd du reste des hahitans de 
la citi. Objet particulier de tous les nK^pris, il baisse la UHe sans 
8e plaindre; il soufFre toutes les avanics sans demander justice; il se 
iaisae accabler de coups suns soupirer; on lui deniancle sa t^tc: il la 
prAiente au cimetcrre. Si quelquc inenibre de ccue soci6t('' pros^ 
crite vieiit a mourir, son conipagnon ira, pendant la nuit, renlorrer 
ftiiftlvement dans la valleede Josaphat, a roiubre du Temple de Sa- 
lomon. P^netrez dans la deincure dc ce peupk, vous le trouverez 
dans une aiFreuse mis^re, faisant lire un livre tnyst^rieux A des enfant 
qui, a leur tour, le ftroiu lire a leurs enfans. Cc qu’il faisoit ft y a 
dnq Titille ans, ce peuple le fait encore. 11 aasAist< dix-sept fois a 
la ruiiie de Jerusalem, et ricn ne peut le dCfcourager; rien ne pout 
Tempt^cher de toumer ses regards vers Sion. Quand on voit les 
Juits di^pers^s sur la terre, scion la parole de Dicii, on est surpris 
Mips doute: mais, pour ^tre frap\^^ d’un ^tosnement surnatiircl, il 
faut les retrouver i Jerusalem; if faut voir ces legitimes iiiaitres de 
la Jud6e esclaves et/^trangers dans leur propre pa^s; il faut les voir 
attendant, sous toutes les oppressions, un roi qui doit les dtdivrei. 
£cras(is par la croix qui les condamne et qui est plant^e sur leurs 
t^^tes, caches pri^s du 7"cinple dont il ne restc pas pierre sur pierre, 
ils deineurent dans leur deplorable avcuglcment. Les Peiscb, les 
Grecs, les Romains out disparu de la terre ; et un petit peuple, don^ 
Porigine pr('C<^‘da colle de ces grands peuples, cxiste encore ban* 
melange nans les di^combres de sa patrie. Si quelque chose, parmi 
les nations, poi te le caraetdre du miracle, nous pensons que ce ca- 
lacttTe est icu Et qu’y a-t-il de plus inerveilleux, m^me aux yeux 
du philosopbe, que cette rencontie de Pantique et de la nouVelle 
Jerusalem au pied du Calvaire: la premiere s'aiHigcant a Paspect du 
sepulcre de Jesus-Clirist ressuscite; la seconde se ^consolant auprco 
du soul tombeaU qui a aura rieu a rendre d la du des siccics*** 

(P. 45.) 

The great mosque on the bite of the temple of Solomon is the 
last object sve bhall notice at Jerusalem, coiiceniing wliich 
Abulfeda has the following passage in his description of Syria. 
There is at Jerusalem a mosque, a greater theieas none in all 
Islamism, and in it there i$ a lock kbakhra), which is a stone 
ele\ated as a bench, about as high as a man’s *chest, aud its 
buadth as equal to its height. There is a descent uudeiwealh 
by steps. I’his sakhra served the prophets, and espc cially the 
great piophet, as a place of dismounting from al>bordk, (a 
beast larger than un ass and smaPer than a camel), who had 
earned them to;Paradiaa, M. dc Chateaubriand gives several 
from ancient truTellers upon the untenor of the 



mosque but as aU/^n trance is strictly forbidden ^Christians, be 
had ot course no opportunity of verifying the information, /fhe 
following account was given of this mqsque, in the year 1.796, 
bjr the mufti of Jerusalem to an European, who conversed with 
him in Arabic at the house of the governor of Jerusalem, called 
by the Christians Pilate's house. This European is now in 
Englatid, and from Rim we had the following account* llear^ 
mg .me speak in Arabic, he entered into conversation with me, 
and I took the liberty of asking him why the Mohammedans 
would not permit t]|je Christians to see the celebrated mosque 
of the rock. Upon which he opened a window which overlooks 
the mosque and all the ground oii which it is raised, and per- 
mittefl me to fook at it as much as 1 pleased. He then said, 

We cannot permit the Christians to tread upon that ground, of 
W'liich every spot is marked by ,the step of some holy prophet; 
still less upon the sakhra, or up||| the inferior of the mosque." 

^^‘But there are thirty-two llirge columns which support the 
great arches, aifd many ot)|er small columns for the support of 
the smaller arches; there are many lamps that are lighted ou 
our festivals. There is a mibrab of marble with architectural 
ornaments, and a staircase to it with steps of the same material. 
The walls are incrusted %vilh marble like the great mosque at 
Damascus, and ornamented with painted tiles. The name of 
Crod (Allah!) is written in large characters in several parts of 
the mosque, as well as the names of Mohammed and his first ' 
successors. , We believe that if an inficlel should walk between 
the columns they would meet and crush him to death. 

'Jlie mosque on account of its peculiar sanctity was once 
the place towards which the mussulmeii of north-western Asia 
were to turn tfieir faces in their prayers; but this.comrqandment 
was altered by God'^ especial order, and the Bait Allah (house 
of God) at Mecca was appointed for the only Kiblah. On 
the sakhra or rocjc were fixed iron rings, at which to tie the 
the prophets'horses wlibn tjisy came to worship in the mosque. 
The mosqueus called by many names by the Mohammedans to 
denote its siijperiority over other foinples, as al aiks^> the w^hole 
world, al masgid al aksa, or al giarmi^ al aksa, templum extre- 
tniim* .;The origin of its importail^e seems to have been tbi%: 
the JkaHf ’Abd-*a}*Maiik al Merwaii was jealous of Abdallah tlfo 
soii cff''Zobetr, the ruler of Arabia, and in order to prevent lus 
subjects in Syria from going in pilgrimage to Mecca, and thfis 
enriching his rival; and probably also with a view to attract 
profitable concern recei'^iug pilgrims from other countries 
to his own capitid; this mosque in opposition to that 

of Mecca. He adorned and beauti|[ed it m th|e 685 of tho 
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Cbrtstiait era, emjiloying the whdle revenue of Egypt for nine 
years for th<4 uc^mplishniient of his design: It is oSix 

the faith ofjtradition, that the sakhra or rock is the same froi^ 
which G6d #fhik.e fq the patriarch Jacob, and that the sancUtm^ 
sanetbrum was built where the mosque now stands.” 

Upon the whole it is impossible to contemplate the holy city 
in its desolate condition without the deepest interest. Jew8;,\ 
Mjdioinetaiis, and Christians of all sects and denominations unitie ' 
in acknowledging the existence of something extraordinary ant| 
supernatural about her awful ruins. They raise tbeii): heads . 
from the dust, and from among tliem is he&rd a voice to warn 
and instruct mankind, and to proclaim to all ages and nations 
of the world, THIS hath God DON«fi . • 

There is notViing very original, though much dial is amusing 
in M. de Chatcaubriand’d account of his passag <(5 thvough Egy pi- 
ll is praise of the French renegadoes, who were left in the country 
by the army of Egygt, is ratherlfiagusting ; and when he proceeds 
to extol their bravery in that dbun1|pr abefv^e that of other na- 
tions, we coidd not help recollectin^the answer of the T)uke of 
Marlborough to Marshal Tallard after the battle nf Blenheims 
M. de Chateaubriand’s Abstract of the History of Carthage is 
very entertaining^ though a little too prolix for a .mere digres- 
sion in a book of travels. The account its pMs too, which 
is one of the three points on which he clauns of origi- 

nality, (see advertisement, p. ix.) may very possibly be correct ; 
but before we read it, we happened to know a little circuin- 
stance that called up a smile upon our countenance in every 
page. M. de Chateaubriand, as we have been informed by an 
Englishman, who happened to be at Tunis during his residence 
there, was unfortunately never out of that town till the day 
before his departure for Europe, He did then take one ride to 
the ruins of Carthage, *a\\A verged by a rapid coup-d’oiiil what 
he had previously picked up in conversation, at Tunis* Our 
readers will probably agree with us, that this is a mode of 
research extremely convenient to valetudinarian trayellersi 
Jn taking leave of M. de Chateaubriand, we feel dispotoi 
upon the whole to recommend his work to the attention of those 
who may wish, with little exertion, to obtain a general ideaof the 
interesting countries through which he passed^ We thought 
the hours spent by us in its first perusal very agreeably employ^. 
Making allowance for national vanity, and the irapidity of his 
il^motions and of his ideas, there appears to be no serious or 
important deviation from truth. His historical researches 
and qiiotaiions frond travellers hate been in general 

^m^de with judg^ent^ and ^eii in those paii^g^s whel;e differ 
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fi oin his opinions, we are ready to allow him r,r>nsiderable ingenuity. 
His sense of religion distinguishes him very honduridjly from many 
of his couiitrynicii, wlio, knowing nothing of gemiine religion as 
derived from the scriptures, and judging of it only according lo 
the gross superstitions of their national church, have fallen 
either into a criminal and pernicious intidelity, or into a slate of 
absolute hidid'ereacet 


Art. V. Christian IJhertif; a Sermon ^ preached at SL, Man/.i, 
hejTirehh Roj/af High ness (he Du he of Glouccsier, Chancel- 
lor of the Universit t/^ and (he thti versit i/ of Cambridge^ at the 
InstaUatioriy June .‘$0, 1811. I>y Samnel lluller, iji. !>. late 
lellow of St.John’s College, and Head Master of Shrews* 
bury School. Shi^ewsburv. ^Evans, Pall Mall. 1811. 

It is a characteristic of Christianity that to the poor the gos- 
pel is preached.” But indeed preaching may be considered at; 
a moans scarcely less revealed than tlie truths thernsehes which 
it is appointed to disseniiuate. J^or tliis instrument of piopn- 
gatiiig truth is peculiar to the true religion, in its difiereni 
stages, under the distinct moditications of Judaism and C'liristian’- 
ity.. A good account may certainly be given \\h\ the heathen 
goveninients did not employ tins organ for eslablislnng their 
various superstitioihs. A robgion of men* form is best taught 
by tlie mere exhibition of the form. 'They had little to teach 
but the importance of certain feasts and ceremonies, which 
were too agreeable to the popular la-^te to need aio evlrinsie 
recommendation. Mor was preaching, by which is meant a 
public and popular enunciation of the I ruths ol’ religion by its 
accreditcil ministcKs, better suiti'd to tliose philosophers, who, 
abandoning the ivligion of the state, an exoteric creed of 

their own. Not regarding man as an mimortal being, the un- 
lettered multitude occupied but a small space in their eyes. 
Not conceiving that a creed of aii) kind would the con- 

dition of man through all eternity, they e u'cenH-vi themselves 
more with abstract truths tlian tb.ose which respect, our duty 
On the one hand, therefore, they wei * litih; inti re. led in ad- 
dressing the nniltitude, innl on other, if ihov had, the lessom 
they taught were not such as to excite their ailMition. Ac- 
cordingly they suffered the mob to grope on amidst the thick 
clouds of llicir own sujiersUlioxi, and taught their pailienla.*^ 
\ OL. in. NO. , fl 
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system only to a small circle of scholars. They spoke to the 
initiated^ and ^only»froin behind the veil. Even Socrates, w ho 
is characterised as having brought down truth from Ijcaven to 
earth, as havtjttg reduced philosophy to the sei’^ice of man, 
liirough fear of disturbing the popular suj>ei stilion, or letting in 
the rays of phil(K«?o]diy ihrongh the casements of iJie poor, sa- 
crificed ill his dying inoineuts a <xu’k to Ksculapius. Of the 
systems of some other philosophers th^ mass of the people 
could scarc ely lie said to hear even the faintest reports. The 
mysteries of Dionysia and lileiisis aie buried in the cavenis in 
which they wne laiiglit and practised. They were the free- 
masonry of anticpiity; or, latlier, if we may judge by the 
outward rites of profligacy whieh sometimes accompanie^d the 
festivities of these religionists, they resembled those anti-chris- 
tian conspirators describc'd by Barruol, who devised, in the cells 
of their philosophical rcticats, s} stems and schemes which were 
to disorganize a world. 

JJut to return. As jireachiiigi in the scn#e in which we have 
employed the term, was never used as a part of the machinery, 
by which it was endeavoured to give efibet or circulation to the 
syste ms of heiithenisni, so also it w as scantily employed in the 
Jewish disjic nsatiou, Thci chief objects of that dispensation 
snlhcicntlv cixjdaiii why the outward rites were so numerous, 
(t w as designed, for instance, to sever one people from all the 
rest of the w orld, for which purpose peculiar, costly, and labo- 
riems rites were well calculated. It was designed also to typify 
the sacriliee of tlie ISlessiah, which could be accomplished only 
by ceremonial sacrifices. Now the forms of religion were, a^ 
before observed, best taught by the display of these forms. 
Nor did the large body of Iruth connected with these rites in 
ihat partial dis]jonsatioii demand the aid of public and populai 
instruction to the extent now required. God then preached by 
miracles, by immediate revelation, by temporal rewards to the 
good, and temporal punishments to tlie bad. ^ lliis instructs us 
w^hy the piiests and Levites were not appointed to preach, and 
uhy the daily reading of the law, and the occasional and scanty 
niinistry of the prophets, supplied llie place of the heralds who 
now proclaim to listening miliioiis thej«)\fiil tidings of salvation. 
When ("hristiaiiit} ajipeared, the selume of Diviiw) Providence 
ajssumed a new' aspect. The barriers were to be ihrow'ii (^owm 
between all nations. 'J'he floodgates of mercy were tube open- 
ed, and truth to be poured out upon the world. 

A liighv.ay was to be made in tlie desert, by which men of all 
nations and languages might approach to heaven. The people 
of God ^vere no longer to be a single nation, but the w’hole 
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world. Then it was that God seemed, as it were, to consecrate 
this new instriinieul as being suited to the fastness of tlie new 
dispensation. 

Wherever clirivStijiiiity gained an entrance, she entrenched 
» herself behind lier established iiiiiiisters; and to tliis moinent 
it is chiefly by her preachers, under the Divine blessing, that 
she retains her old cr)nquesls, and carries lier standard into 
every quarter of the globe. Preaching being thus the ri;;lu 
hand by which Christianity does her work, its progress cannot, 
but be watched with 'anxiety by all the friends of genuine reli- 
gion and of the establislnnent. 

As self constituted, aiul therefore more responsible, guardians 
of the public, we feel it riglit to keep our e}e tixed upon tiu; 
pulpits of the country; and when aii> particular sermon b\^n; 
reputation of its aullior, by the ]Kculiarity of its subject, or by nic 
circumstances of its deruerv,is calculated to influence tlio public 
mind, M'c shall think it right to stv'p in with our scales in our 
hand, and to estimate the elFent of this iulluence upon the, cause 
ofreaNi eligioii. 'Idiese obsei\atious tnu} .-.erve as a key to some 
future reviews, and supply an apology for a sonic what exteadiai 
examination of the single scrnuui before us. 

Dr. Butler, the author of this sermon, is the master of l!ic 
free school at Shrcwshioy. lie had, earlier in life, received the 
.stamp of university aj>proh:itiou, hy an appoi>stnu‘nt to e<liie, 
we believe, certain plays of .l''scliylus; and was laU'ly ap- 
pointed to preach in the imivorsily pulpii at line mstallatiou of 
the new chancellor. Such being the case, imuli was expected 
from him. Jt was hoped that when halt’ the fashion and levity 
t)f the nation was thus drawn to a ]K)int by liic university festivi- 
ties, the jueacher might profit from hn mechanical advantage, 
and l»riug some force to act which might move the mass; licit, 
(if we may pursue a species of iiu'iaphor borrow ed from Ids 
own university,) he would expose llio.se disturbing forces by 
which men are (hawii from tlieir ])r»>j>cr orbits, and endeavour 
to bring them back to the paths liaocd cuit for them by the 
hand of the great mechanist. It will he seen how far the 
preacher has fullilled this hope» 

The subject of the sermon is llie liberty wlierewith Cliiist 
has made m free;” and its chief lojncs are the distlncliou as to 
liberty between the Jewish and C'lnlsliau dispensaiiou'; the 
nature of the liberty of conduct snuciioncd by the examjile ol 
Christ; the invasion* of this liberty by the jiapists, whom iiovev- 
iheless he w ishes (as it i.s lornied) to eiiKUicipate; and the still 
more formidable and despotic assaults upon it by that body 
of men, whom he and othtrs persist in naming, with no very 
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liitelligiblf^ application of the tem, the evangelicnl clergy- As 
to the value o|‘ enfranchisement from the burdensome rites 
of the ceremonial law there cannot be two opinions. As to the 
<|iie.stion also of the inis-jiained einancij)ation of the Catholics, 
om opinion has already been expressed. Upon these two points, 
iJaTcfore, we shall leave die public in undisturbed possession ol 
l>r. Hiilh’r’s reasoninu-!. 

It would bo diiiicnit to give our readers un acv unile concep- 
tion of tiu; n 0 made <;f tiic char.u ler of Christ, wilhout calling 
upon them (v/l K .h we should be ymiy \o do) t<' read the whoh' 
discourse. '^I'he design <jf the author is forced upon the reader 
ratlu r by a spii li riinaing throitgli tl'.e whole, liuin by solitary 
expiessioiiS. 

limits opinion appears to be this, that the c\anip!e of Christ 
warrants his followers in die uiiu' .trains:! enjoyment of all 
worldly society and ainuseniiinls ; that tlio eoiuluct of Socratet 
in supping willi <‘ourlezaiis, &c. may he considered as fairly 
analogous to tlialof our f^oid; andtlial cvciwtt.onpt to establish 
a sysieni of j. jiu ral SLlf-dcnial is a bigoted assault upon the 
cl1ri^3tIall lihertits of man. 

The iiuu euraev of the U\o last ]n oposJtion.s will at once be 
recognised liy thoje of our read( 5 s who nmienibcr first, that 
Socrates w inU'd at tlu' proiligacy of ids computiions, wheieas 
Christ condcriiiu'd die crime, and, in gciseial, rerormed lliC rri- 
mlual; and socondK, that this \erv it^aclaj, whose example is 
erected into a triumphant rcfutatii u oS the lesions of self-denial, 
laid it dow n as u first principle of ifts s/slcm, tlial if any man 
would be his diseipiv’, he must deny ’ iir.scif, and Ixke up his cross 
and follow him.” These jioints, ilu rcfore, we shall leave J^r, 
Ihnier fo settle with the public in his next nddr< ss fo them, 
"I he iirst position, as to the precedent afforded by Christ in bi^ 
intercoiu'se vvilli society, l> somewliatmoje complex and dt bale- 
able, If, however, our readers will bear with us iu the discusr- 
:3ion of A question which comes home to eveVy maifs bearings 
and bosoms, we do not despair of pro\liig that the life of Christ 
leaches the same lesson with his doctrines; and that neither can 
be made to square with the positions and deductions of the 
head master of Shrevvsliury school. 

In the first place, then, it must be admitted, that tlie life of 
Chiist sanctions nothing of sour austerity, or monastic indo- 
lence; and that, consequently, those of bis followers who spent 
their lives upon the top of a pillar” had not imi;ii>cd tlie s]>irit 
of their master; and that those armies of nioiiL.') who, in after 
ages, shaved their crowns in honour of the gospel, would have 
♦lone well in i,ome instances to have laid a blister upon the bare 
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place, in order to hrins; them to a less fev'rrisl^ conception of 
that religion, so fulsillt d by their jiractice. It must he admitted, 
moreover, that the cxamjdo of Clirist sanctions no abandonment 
of the duties attached to our nctr.al station in life. \\h meal 
and drink was to do the will of him m ho sent him; and die arti- 
ficer in hissliop, geiiorai with his irnny, Dr. Jhnler in j>ivru ii» 
ing, and we in criticiMng, siippr)‘‘7i>g these various functions le hr 
conscientioiisiy discharg^-d, m:i> all alike be fulfilimp fi'e will 
Him who sent us. iful. sldl mon*, the cxampli? <d Cdnist 
one grand lesson of iove, of tiiulcf 3iessj^ of practic 'd fjenevolenc r 
to siitFering man. All is st* vn, i*,e!fish, oi ^farro^v, dies, li!ve 
disease itself, at his appioac!?. If but the" heei o» Ins garmeut 
be touched, n hcaline; \jiliie poi s out of hiin. li !io ciUers a 
lunise, it is to say jvcei'c h ' in t'?.' : hmi-Jc. ^ If he adtls a new' 
commandment, it is to Ionc, <nii maothev.’* If lie rxei ts ds\inc 
power, it is, vvitln'’7j :iu> exc 'ptiou, lo'scxub a pang or save a 
soul. If, ill s]i(Ml,*P:u(has cu* Lichixui had been culled upon to 
preyen; to inankhai the figure of charih , they would ha\(' em- 
bodic t! the character of Cini 

11 us far, iheiefore, we ecrompnn> the Icanu'd author; 

but iic'ie we slop, Hiere are ulher ic'atures in the* (haraclcr ol 
Christ, unnoticed inJec-d l>; lb'. ICuhr, but wiiiclj are not li’ss 
integral parts of tlu' perfect whole. 

In the first place , WiUMC our Lord retn'es from the path of 
active and social dut does he reereaU* the miud, b\ d< voting 
the hours of the night to a n«'w, luinultuous, v>r dissipated society? 
He is gone to the “ nuumtuiu to pniv.’^ I'lu’re he holds high 
converse with Cfcod, — Again, Clirisl is indeed to l;c fi>i''nd at llie 
marriage feast, or at the sociid luKird. I.e.t it is nuoidy to eon- 
\inr(‘ his companions by a miracle; to pers:iu(i<' tin m In ;• ''»ory; 
to guide them by a precept; or, to tench them by a ihs>!a^ et 
heavenly love. — Still nu>i(*, be is to be seen ev<’n in a cijcie oi 
sinners; but tlje'.i ho udL iv^ the specific chinticlrr in wliich he 
sits aiiKuig them, tlie J^ick need n pJnff^icictnJ 

Let these points, then, in the character of (‘hrisl he consi- 
dered ; and it will at once be discovered upon how jKulial a ba- 
sis the fabric of the author >l:Jnds. Like the two knights in the 
fable, (which any of his own boys will tell liim,) 1 >eking at tlic 
party-coloured shield only on one side, lie closes his e>e upon 
one half of tlie portrait he is examining. The (Mii isi he pri\s( nts 
to us, is not llu^ Christ of llie Scriptures. It is, pcihat^s, one oi 
those false Cln»sts who should arise; and who, a'suming histith', 
should betray the world, which he lived and died t(i save. Let 
this artist then, if be also must <»:ivehis ecce homo” to the worhs, 
rather borrow the pencil of an cvang.clik than e|pploy his owii. 
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I>et him, whil© he* paints the man, not forget the glorjf -with 
whidi he was invesU^d. Let him display the Saviour of the 
world, not only in the market-place, but in the temple, on the 
moiintaiu, and in the wiideiiiess ; there kindling his flame at the 
altar of Clod, there feeding upon the heavenly manna, there touch- 
ing heaven while ho sl<K>d upon earth, and iivtparting to man the 
virtue he deriv v d from Go<l. Jf the character of Christ, then, 
teaches aiiv lesson upon the subject of worldly society and 
amusemenl>, it this — that biUtvoieiice does not super- 
sede devotion ; that it is in retiioineiit men are best disciplined 
for lhc‘ world; and that he vvho would live safely witli man, must 
bcigin O' living in communion with Clod. * 

1raus<‘endant Imporlanee of this topic will, we trust, jus- 
tify tin' serious, and somewhat nncritiral, strain of the above 
observations. Dr. Butler, in fact, lias comjielled us to exchange 
llie critics chair for the pulpit. We ourselves discover oitr own 
interest in th(‘ exchange. It is when regular^^nactilioiiers abuse 
all the principles of their science, that empirics ride fti their 
coaches. We pass on next to <'.onsider the allegations of the 
author against iho^-e whom he terms the evangelical teachers. 
That body of clergy till too large a space in the eye of the na- 
tion, not to des<'i*vc the ligid investigation of all philosophers ; 
and, like other lofty objects, they luive atti acted too inucli of 
the fulmiiiatious of surrounding clouds, not to require all the 
protection which conductors (or ciitics) can conscientiously lend 
them, l^^.sleeimng ourselves, in a measure, divested of those 
prejudices which hung as a sort of scales upon tlte eyes, botJi of 
the friends atid eiu mics of this c lass of men, we shall endea- 
vour to do justice to both parties in the ensuing rcanarks. 

,Dj . Ihitler, having soiw rather hcavic r charges to bring than 
he would jxTliups feel lunist If quite pre|;ared to substantiate, 
dexterously stales, for a time at least, the* crime, w ilhoui uaining 
the criminal. lie levels lii> piece at r •':doni, and trusts to the; 
bias of his hearers lo guide it aright. 

Collecting then llie allegations from the four quarters of his 
work, we hiid the autlior adverting to the errors of those who 

« 

“ That the desires wliich arc the natural and only spurs to action, 
aro to be subdued into supine indifterence and listless insensibility. 
— tluu when man has done, and willed to do, all that man is ca- 
publL of doing ; when, by a life of mortificatioij, and melanchohs 
and entire ah.'-traction from all w'orldly interest, lie has wrought 
himsi'll' u\U\ huhitual and invincible apathy ; when he has accustomed 
Itimjiclf to look with sullen and sour disgust upon the pleasures and 
duties of labour, even in the Lord^ may be in vain; that (rod 
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*nay have secretly and irrecoverably have doomed him to everlasting 
perdition ; from which no belief, however sincere, 4n the revealed 
word of God, no thanksgiving for mercies already received, no 
prayer for protection and succour, no remorse for sins past, no re- 
solutions or elibrts for amendment in time to come, can rescue the 
hopeless, helpless, guiltless viciSm — and that nothintr hut certain 
tumultuous, irresistible, inexplicable'iutiinations, can ali'ord him any 
fiafe and well-grounded assurance of pardon and reward/’ 26.) 

Having thus fabricated his little image' of an evangtijr:il 
teacher, this mafiter of the puppet-show pulls his string, and 
makes his j)uppct speak. 

“•Come (snys the evangelii il teacher) to all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and ///c Go.\prl from onr lips will reiVesh you. 
He that hath ears to lit ar /hr Gospr! in its primitive purity and per- 
fection, let him liear it in our Zion. Behold we shew yo'.i a 
mystery, Afler the hrst experience of the grace that cometh from 
Z/n/A’ hearing the wo^d of (lodj^'ou will no longer sleep; but yon 
will b<; changed, as in a tnoment, by the mighty working of that 
faith which subducth all things to itself. In the twinkling of an 
eye, you will be raised from t!ie death of heathenish ignorance, and 
antiseriptural corruption, into the life of the new creature, which is 
Christ Jesus/' (P. 32.) 

llesidcs this, the author carviu* on a sort of iiinniiig jKirallel 
between the evangelical body and llio l^oman calliolicw, in 
which, in addition to ni:niy oilier follies and crimes with which 
he endeavours to saddle llmiu, he aflinns tliem (p. Q\).) to “ be- 
lieve in daily niirach's pei formed among ihemselves; in prclcr- 
iiatural effusions of the sjiirit ; in hourly and especial firovidcncos ; 
ill sudden celestial iidlueiiccs and impulses; m divine viAitatious, 
of favour or of vengeance.” In another place (p. 3Sj.) they are 
described as soaring into a still higher region of absurdity and 
arrogance than their lloniaii catholic prototypes; for, whereas 
the latter appeal to antiquit} for the vindication of their creed, 
these evangelical hcrcsiarchs found their )>retcnsions simply upon 
the novel tif of their thscirveiies and iloctrines. jVlnch more in 
the same spirit migiit he extracted; but us the other eliarges 
belong chiefly to the class of petty scandal and personality, we 
shall pass llicm by; and, reducing the charges already quoted to 
a few grand proposifrons, we shall jiroceed to offer some com- 
ment upon them. 

If then our readers will lake the trouble of casting their eye 
back upon the preceding extracts, tliey will tind tlie author 
charging the evangelical body as universal comerts to thehi'ilicsi 
and most uiicjualifled Icn 'ts of Calvinism ; as believers in the 
doctrines of impulses and bodily emotion ; and as verging ,'^! m 
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many of tlicir doctfines and habits, to tlio errors of the Roman 
church. Up^ each of these allegations wc shall beg leave to 
touch ; thoi^'we are sensible that our space does not admit of 
our doing complete justice to any one. 

In the first })Iace, then, w heufthis body of men are charged as 
receivers of the highest and most unqualii^d doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, it should be remembered what persons are included in 
the charge. It would include, so sweeping are his objections, 
Mrs. 1 lannnii More, the late Bishop of London, Mr. Wilher- 
forc<% Mr. (iisborne, Mr. Faber, the late Bishop of St. 
Asapii, the present Bishop of St. David's, and Dr. Paley, if he 
is to be judged by the postlniinoiis volume which was hiij best 
legacy to the world. There are points on mIiicIi Calvin and 
Arniinius were agreed ; on these it will be found that the above- 
named distinguished \m iters of our own age agretJ with Calvin, 
'riiere are other points on which the professors of l^eydeii and 
Geneva disagreed ; on these, peiiJiaps, tin* writeis just alluded to 
maybe found to lean tow'ards Arminius. U hat then bcc/niies of 
the accuracy, we. had almost said, of the honesty of a controversial- 
ist who, in order to discredit his adversai ics, imputes to them stni- 
tiinents as little allied to their need as to his own? We think 
that it will clearly result from a cautions and candid examination 
of the works of fht se wiiters||that the> are not Calvinists: and 
not only this, but it appears to oiir humble, but impartial judg- 
ment, that a large proportion of the clerg>, ordinarily classed 
with them, hold no tenet exclusi\el\ cnKlnistic: and still fur- 
ther, that the calvinistic members oi tins body, with very few 
exceptions, do not introduce the calviiiLslic peculiarities of their 
.system into their printed or pivaciieil discourses, '^riiis subject 
demands some investigation. Whoever, then, has looked into 
the history of that more ardent spirit of religion which has 
sprung up in the establishnient during the last half century, w^e 
think, wall perceive a considerable H‘vo]!ttk)ns>f opinion amidst 
its more religious members. At one period a mitigated species 
of Calvinism pervaded iJie body, N o w, ( though we fear the Calvin- 
ists will not thank us for our way of solving the problem,) as men 
of more refinement, of greater learning, of larger and more philo- 
sophical view. s, of move candor, have fallen into « their ranks; 
the Calvinism has more and more disappeared, and a less sys- 
tematic theology has succeeded. As far as we have had an op- 
portunity of examining the workings, or hearing the sermons of 
this body, they appear to us (in by far the greater number of 
instances) to steer a middle course betVi^een the extremes of Aii- 
titiomiHni.sin and Pelagiauism ; to preserve a sort of neutrality 
ttpon tlie points so long controverted by the fiery Calvinists and 
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Wrminians ; to hold, that modoraf e men of botli classes may ho- 
nestly range themselves under the banner of the cro^«; to believe 
that our mother, the church, also designed to admit the sober 
and devout of both classes itliin her pale ; and, receiving the 
Scriptures in great simplicity of mind, to use indiscriminately, 
as instruments of their spiritual warfare, all those passages of an 
opposite tendency, w^iich controversialists iiad hitherto biaiuh 
ished as the chosen weapons of their particular faction, lliey 
appear to us, (as far asAve have opportunity of observing them,) 
on the one hand, not to rcjocl those passages which imply tlie 
omnipotence of divine grace ; nor, on the other, those which in- 
sist nyon the necessity of hunian exertion. 15 ut, taking each as 
they tind them prodigal lydispersi'd in the sacred [niges, they teach 
their hearers to trust in C*od, as though he w ere to do all, and to 
labour themselves as though he w'cre to do nothing. 

Our objections, however, to the author as to the subject of 
Calvinism, by no nUj^ns rest bc^e. It may indeed be true, ihal 
a few o£ these divines hold s(»nie of the tenets peculiar to lh<* 
school of Calviriv But then the Calvinism (if that name nmsl 
be borrowed , to denohiinaU* opinions in part distinet - ni the 
tenets of Calvin) has scarcely any features in conunon with lh» 
species of Calvinism desenhed by tliis pulpit warrior. Where, 
in the whole catalogue of modern calviiUstic writers, can be knind 
the man so besotted with his ‘ system, afi to say, (p. *26'.) that 
no belief, however sincere, no remorse for sins past,*' tiic. &c. 
can rescue the hop('h*ss, hcijdess, guiltless v ictim Does he 
not know that evorv Calvinist would say — 1 h‘ who has the belief 
and the remorse, will assm idly have the rescue?'^ The author 
himself is not a more stern objector to the grosser specicy of 
Calvinism, to that specie's, wc mean, which tends to disparage? 
the iinportaiice of the Jaw of God, or to supersede human exer- 
tions, llian ourselves. J\nd we have thought it riglit, on more 
than one occasion,* pretty loudly to proclaim t;m* opinions. But 
we conceive those to lie both ungenerous and ciumsy polemics, 
who completely ainaigumate all classes that difier troni lliem- 
selves ; who, like some iioriheni, or, as report sa}s, southern 
journalists, pass over what they c-all “ the nicer shades ol tliis' 
lunacy whi), like the Bishop of Lincoln, insist that he who 
holds one tenet of Calvinism, must, nolens volc*iis,hold all; who, 
like the present author, fashions a little imagiuaiy inonster, 
whom he christens a Calvinist ; and then, as far as his little ra- 
pier will assist him, attempts to run him through the body. Wc 
cannot but ro(‘ollect that those excellent prelates Usher and Hall 
were Calvinists; *and we think tlie opinions of such men entitled 
at least to toloratioiu We remember what Bishop Burnett, 
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himself an Arni^iian, has aaid of Calvinism. We remember 
also what Bibhop Horsley, himself an Arminian, and a divine in- 
ferior to none in extensive learning and powers of profound dis- 
quisition, has said with regard to the Arminianisin of the church ; 
and of the modern defenders of it*. 1 assert, what I have of- 
le]i before a.ssej ted, and, hy God’s grace, J will persist in the 
asscriion to my dying day, that so far is it from the truth, that the 
(^hurcfi (ff Kni^laiid is decidedly Arminian, and hostile to Cal- 
vinism, tliat the truth is this; that upon the principal points in 
dispute IjetxAcen tlie Calvinists and Arminiaiis, upon all the 
points of doctrine characterising the two sects, the Church of 
hjiglaiid inaintaiiis an absolute neutrality. Her articlesj, expli- 
citly asvscrt nothing but what is believed both by Arminians and 
hy Calvinists.’" And, in aiioibor i>assage, levelled, we conceive, 
by anticipation, at the author, he says : rake espeidal care be- 
fore you aim >oiir shafts at Calvinism, that you know what is 
Calvinism and what is not; les4.whcn you piean only to fall foul 
of Calvinism. )ou should unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin. I must say that 1 have found great w ant 
of tliis discriniiiialion in some late controversial writings on the 
side of the Chnreh ; as tlie> were meant to be ... . Give me the 
priiicijiles on \vlii<!h these writers argue, and f wdll undertake to 
convict, 1 will not say, Arminians only, and Archbishop Laud, 
but the fathers of the Council of Trent, of Calvinism.” These 
passages, and many like them, we confess have their weight with 
us ; and dispose us rather to interpose ourselves between the corn- 
hatants, in this battle of all ages and ranks, than to become partizans 
on either side. Why should it not be hoped that the Church 
may at length put off her armour, died as it is wdtli die blood of 
her own soldiers ; hang up, wdth other trophies in her cathedrals, 
the casque and shield so long sullied by the dust of controversy; 
and consecrate her confederated strength to the peaceful toils of 
instruction and exhortation ? ■ 

To the next charge of the author, which imputes to the 
evangelical body a belief in sudden conversion, in miracles 
performed among themselves, in preternatural effusions of the 
spirit; ill hourly and especial providences; in sudden and celes- 
tial influences ; in divine visitations, of favour or of ^/engeance; in 
tumultiioiis, inexplicable, and irresistible intimations 
M) various is the matter, that we find it difficult to make any 
comment. We begin, however,, by observing that the author, 
in making out this sort of catalogue, reminds us of the Irishman 
who, in ordf r to get rid of a bad shilling; slipped it in among some 
good halfpence ; or of the Romans, who, by way of punishing cer- 
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tain crimes, were accustomed to link a man to <m ape and throw 
both into tlie Tyber. After the same inailiicr by Unking truth to 
falsehood, 'good to bad, the author contrives to get rid of botb^ 
By connecting ‘‘ visitations of providcnch” with “ miiachw per- 
formed among themselves,” and especial providences’’ widi 
preternatural effusions of the spirit/’ the effect is, thonj;h we 
tmst the design is not, equally to discredit all these doctiines’. 
The advantage of this to-fhe author is manifest, i^n open dciiiui 
of all visitations of providence where (/od himself asks nith 
regard to certain crimes, shall I not risit for these things;” or 
an explicit rejection of *aii especial providence wheie Christ 
says, V every hair of your head is niunbered/* would necessarily 
bring his orthodoxy into suspicion. By tlie present melliod 
these doctrines are sunk, in ihedcTisity of the sui roiindiiig matter. 

^riie next observation that we are tempted to make on this 
charge is, ih^^it is unsupported by any one proof. And al- 
though it migl|Pliavo*becii easy So show that this body of clergy 
maintain* the doctrines of divine visitations, (using the phrase in 
a sense which shall be explained) anti of a minute and parti- 
cular providence; we really cannot say that our reading furnishes 
us with any instances in which they npholtl the doctrine of mo- 
dern miraclefs,” and ‘‘ preternatural effusiuns of the spirit.” i Itn'c 
again, then, we cannot help obsei ving, where was the accuracy 
of the author, and where his conscience, when he brouglit the 
accusation i* As to the doctrine of divine visitations, it is indeed 
uiiscriplural to afhrni, that this world is the scene of punish- 
ment and reward; it is also enthusiastic to say, that we can 
always dccy]>lier the design of Providence in any particular in- 
terference — it is a high degree of arrogance so to interpret all in- 
terference in favour of oiir own creed and party. And it is for 
the author to prove, that these his antagemists sanction any of 
these errors. But to hold generally that godliness is on the 
whole profitable fo the life that now is” — that (jod sometimes 
visibly interferes, even here, to punish the bud and reward the 
good, is neither enlhusiasm nor presumption, but an opinion 
founded both upon experience and scripture. What the author 
may intend by miracles and preternatural effusions of the spirit, 
it is impossible to say. The orthodox, however, cannot hope 
to satisfy a theologian, who contends (p. 114.) that, “we are 
now left to the common operations of reason.” The next alle- 
gation against this body as believers in “ tuninltuous, irresistible, 
inexplicable inUinations” as the tests of piely, seems to have no 
parent but the creative imagination of this ardent penman. This 
charge, however, in part supplies us with the history of the jin - 
seut discourse. Any person who is i\ot deterred by the scrnioh 
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from reading th^ notes, will find there abundant extracts from 
]>ishop Lavlngton’s attack upon the early inethodists. Behold 
then iiit mode of attack ; the author has heard the evangelical 
clergy called niothodists; and Bishop Lavington attacks the 
nietliodists. He takes therefore the episcopal volume, transfers 
first to modern inetlKulism all the folliej, of its first converts, 
and then to (be evangelical clergy of the church of England all 
the follies of iiiethodisin in all ages. Now, of course, nothing 
can be more unwarrantable than such a method of asvsault. For 
by the like process, as the evangfdical clergy have been called 
they n^ay he })rovcd to be angels ; .and, having been 
named they may be shown to have beheaded the 

king and dissolved tJie parliament — deeds certainly not vc/y cha- 
raer<Tistic of angelic natures. 

"J'he great importance of the subject, and the very general 
ignorance that prevails upon it, will, wo trust, induce our readers 
to bear with us while we ^^vandne, the unl^^remllping aliegatioii, 
that of the approach <»f this body to the spirit and to liie usurp- 
ations of popery. What can liavci suggested this analogy to 
the author, it is impossible to say. We certainly had imagined 
that 710 itco things in the universe were more unlike than a 
papi^^t and a methodist. If each may be characterized aLS a dis- 
ease, the one is a chill, and tlui other a fever ; the one a paralysis, 
and the other Si. Vitus’s dance. Indeed the }>arallel is so ab- 
surd that we should not have noticed il, but that the author has, 
ill pointing out a false likeness, directed our attention to a 
true one. We cannot then but think that tlie spirit of popery 
is ill a degree to be discovered in what may be called the very 
high church party of every establislimeiit, though we grudge 
any men a title which sei.nis to imply a stronger attachment 
to the chiuch than that which we glory in professing. Popery 
is the offspring not of yoimg dissent, hut of old establishments j 
not of a poor but a ricli, not of an illiterate but a fastidious, 
not ol a zcalon.s but a worldly body. It w^as the ambitious 
sclicine of a st;culiar priestliood to grasp the sceptre of the 
world. It doctrines, its gorgeous rites, its penances and mi- 
racles were all a sort of macliiiiery by which men were either 
to be drawn or forced into the power of the priests. The vi- 
sible church was the great image to be worshipped ; the form 
was to be considered as of a paramount, and almost exclusive 
importance. I1ie Bible was to be locked up ; the people 
to be kept in profound ignorance ; for all these could readily be 
shaped into n ladticir of steps, by which the pope could mount 
to the throne of Christendom. When, therefore, we discover in 
§ome of our churchmen an endeavour to confound the differ- 
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ence between the church visible and invisible ; an absorption 
of the spirit of religion in the form; a sneaking antipathy to 
the free circulation of the Bible ; a reluctant compliance with the 
measures adopted for the instmetion of the rising generation ; 
we seem to see the crest of popery again lifting itself, and la- 
ment, that though the serpent is scotched, it is not killed. 
forbear to apply all, this, just on the same ground that we 
should refuse to cast our parent into the Ganges, when we con- 
ceived him somewhat decrepid. The church of England in- 
deed is not decrepid, tiers is a green old age. She 1ms, in her 
constitutionili^the elements of all that is great and good. For a 
time, it is true, she seemed to laiiguisli, her powers to decay, 
and he^ spiritual clisaoluliou to have almost Uiktni place. She 
W’as not however, dead,” but slept.” She has arisen from 
the ground on which she lay, and sludcen oft* the dust which 
dimmed her original lustre. We feel our “ lot to have fallen iu 
a fair ground.” We see, with wonder and gratitude, a crisis in 
which almost every <ddid is taa.*4it to read, is pres^. uled with a 
Bible, and is addressed by a faithful interpreter of that Bible. 
And though we neither sec visions, nor dream dreams,” we 
Certainly anticipate a glorious day for religion and for England. 
She is already lifted as a Pharos to the wot Id— as the watch- 
tower and light of the nalioiii;. in the blaze which this glorious 
contemplation has poured around us, we really cannot stop 
again to look for the master of Shrewsbury school, and ilio black 
speck in the religious horizon, winch he has pretended to dis- 
cover. Perhaps It is a fty in his glass, which, like the philo- 
sophers in A^sop, he has mistaken for a monster in the heavens. 
Let him, like us, turn aside to see this great sight.” Let him 
contemplate a far sublimer spectacle than did the hero who 
watched the rising W'alls of Carthage, — the spectacle of a reviv- 
ing church; and let him exclaim in the language with which wc 
are all so familiar, 

O fortdnali quorum jam mania snrgunl!’ 


Airr. VI. Further Inquiries into the Changes hnluced on 
Atmospheric Air by the Germination of Seeds y the Vegetation 
of Plants, and the Respiration of Animats, By Daniel 
Ellis. 

The present treatise, in connection with the InquipV’ oi 
which it is a continuation, presents a more ample and scientific 
investigation of the chemical relations of atmospheric air to thc^ 
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pror.esscs of germination, vegetation, and respiration, tban liad 
hjthtrto been pijblishcd. Without entering into .a ^tiict ana- 
lysis of it, li'e propose to Jay before our readers those part^ 
wJjieh we regard as of more peculiar interest from their novelty 
or importance. 

I'he leading proposition which Mr. Ellis has undertaken to 
establish is, that the reJatioa of these tlpee processes to the 
atmospheric air is the same, — that seeds in germinating, vege- 
tables in lljcii i-iowth, and jdanls in respiration, consume the 
oxyg<‘n of the air, and form carbonic acid. The principal 
novelty in t!iis proj)ositioii, oiir chemical readers w^ be aware, 
is in that purl of it which relates to vegetation, and on this we 
hav<i first to offer a few observations. 

'I'He in^cessity of air to support vegetation is apparent from 
tlie facts, that not only is ihc growth arrested, but the life of 
tlu3 ]>hn\t. destroyed when the air is excluded, and that plants 
decay w’hen their leaves, which are iheir proper respiratory 
organs, are veiiri^cd. ConsuViublc difh^rence of opinion has 
pvevaded, h.e/,vcver, with regard to the relation of growing plants 
to atmospheric air. 

Vricstley hsid found, in various experiments, that the purity 
of ajr, <'orruf)ted by the processes of combustion, animal respira- 
tion or putreuiction, is restored lu st growing vegt table being 
j>laced in it. J^y the first processes the oxygen of the air is ab- 
slrueled, and carbonic aci<l gi;s is formed; by the changes pro- 
ciiieed by the growit»g plant, ihe carbonic acid is abstracted or 
removed, and the ox\gen is reslort d, and thus an admirable 
view of adjiistiiient was presented in the relation of animals and 
vegetubh'S to the atmosphoi e,—du3 one coimSeraeling the 
changes produced by the other, and its due purity and uniform 
<x»mpoMiion being [ireserved by this recijirocal action. 

'J'iie expcrin.ciils of Priestley, on wlneh this view was founded, 
cmiid never, however, be regarded as fully established. He 
hims<'lf aduiilted tliat they lead frequently failed, or had produced 
very diiVeieiit losults; and in the experiments of Scheele, made 
nearly ;a the same time, it was uniformly found that the oxygen 
ol the air was Consumed, and carbonic acid formed. \et as 
Mr. Ellis remarks, “ iiolwitliptanding the uncertain, and iij 
n»anv resj*ects cuntradictoiy, evidence on which conclusion 
of Pnestley has been shewn to rest, few opinions in modern 
s<*':ritcc have obtained a more general belief; and both physiolo- 
and cheniists seem, in this instance, to have satisfied them- 
is wi h contemplating at a distance the beauty of ihejinal 
C' ' , oisu'.id of approathiiig to a nearer examination of the 

if,...!, ou ^ MtJ. the opinion has been maintained.’' This exami- 
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^ISation Mr. Ellis has undertaken, and the results he has obtained 
are altogether opposed to the notion that plants by their vegeta- 
tion purify the air: his cxjieriments prove, hideijd, that they 
deteriorate the air in the same nianuer that animals do, — con- 
sume its oxygen, and convert it into carbonic acid. It will not 
be expected that we should enter into any detail of these experi- 
ments. Much precaution appears to have been taken to avoid 
any source of fallacy^ the results were submitted to very strict 
exaniinatioii, and in all were the same, "^rhe general mode of 
conducting the experiment was, to place a quantity of lime 
water together with a grov\ iiig plant, in a jar filled with atmo- 
spheric air, inverted over water; the lime water soon acquired a 
pellicle on its surface, whicli increased until it had become 
turbid^ the air at the same time snllering a diminution of volume; 
results whicli proved the formation and abstraction of carbonic 
acid : and when at the eml of the experiment, the residual air w^as 
submitted to eudiometrical examination, it was found to have lost 
the greater part of itf o\>gen. aln other cases, the jar with the 
growing plant was placed over pure water, either alone, or with 
a solution of potash in a separate vessel, by which the carbonic 
acid was absorbed; and in his later experiments, Mr. Ellis not 
only employed Iierbaceous and succulent plants, but those which 
are ligneous and have an abuiulant foliage, thus obviating the 
fallacy whicli might be supposed to arise from the former being 
imperfectly developed. 

From a review of the experimcnls of former chemists, Mr. 
Ellis has shewni that these are the results which had usually been 
obtained. Schcele had found that growing plants uniformly 
consume the oxygen of the air, and convert it into carbonic 
acids. Tngcnliouz had obtained the same results, and had even 
considered a supply of oxygen as necessary to vegetable life. 
And the necessity of oxygen to support vegelaiioii, as well as 
its conversion into carbonic acid, were not less strongly staled 
by Sennebier. Yqt tlie conclusions of Priestley continued to 
be generally received ; and even one of the latest experimentalists, 
Woodhouse, though he found, in common with others, that 
carbonic acid is produced by the action of a growling plant on 
’^atmospheric air, supposed this lo be an effect, not the result of 
vegetation, but foreign to it, arising from the oxygen of the air 
acting on the* vegetable part of the soil, or on the carbonaceous 
matter of the decayed leaves of the plant. 

The difficulty attending this sSubject, \^liicli has in some 
measure caused the opinion of Priestley lo be retained, or has 
thrown doubt on the conclusion that it now ajipears ought to be 
drawn, arises from the fact sufficiently established, that growing 
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vegetables under exposure to the rays of the suii give out 
oxygen gas. This was proved by the immerous experiments of 
Iiigeiiliouz, jgiid has been amply confirmed by those of Seiine- 
bier, Woodbouse, and Saiissure. It further appears to be proved 
by the same experiments, that tliis oxygen is derived froin the 
decomposition of carbonic acid, Mr. Ellis, from the considera- 
tion of this being a change so entirely the reverse of that which 
he regarded as the natural effect of vegetation, was rather 
inclined, in his first publication, to doubt the accuracy of the 
facts on which it was supposed to be established. In the second 
part of his work he has adanitted that it is sufficiently demon- 
strated; but he still maintains the opinion which he had ad- 
vanced, that the 'COiisuniptiou of oxygen, and its conversion into 
carbonic acid, arc tlie necessary effects of vegetation; dhd Iuj 
K' gards this evolution of oxygen, under exposure to solar light, 
as a chemical effect foreign to this process, or not essentially 
(onnocted with it. 

This is the most intereHtmg,^ J^nd the n?ost difficult question 
which at present occurs with regard to the theory of vej^etatioii. 

It is proved that growing vegetables consume the oxygtii of tlu^ 
air, and convert it into carbonic acid, and this even under 
exposure to clear day-light. It is also proved, that when ex- 
posed to the ra}s of the sun they decompose carbonic acid, and 
give out oxygen gas. They [)erform, therefore, under these 
different circumstances, two functions with regard to the air, 
precisely the reverse of each other, and the question evidently 
remains for decision, what relation ha\e these functions to the ge- 
neral process of vegetation, and which of them is most intimairely 
connected wdth the life and growth of the plant. Iti reply to 
this, Mr. hlllis has very forcibly remarked (p. 94.), that a supply 
of oxygen gas appears to be e.5scntial to vegetation, that without 
this, the living plant is unable to survive, while in an atmosphere 
of caibonic acid gas it speedily dies; the consumption of 
oxygen appears to be a constant operation, proceeding both 
under exposure to light and in the shade, while the other takes 
place only at intervals, and while the plant is exposed to the 
sun. This production of oxygen too takes [dace under circum- 
stances in which vegetation can scarcely be supposed to pro-^ 
ceed, as when tho leaves are detached irom the plae.t and Ini- 
nier.sed in water, when they are confined in hydrogen or 
nitrogen gas, or when the temperature is lower than that at 
which^ vegetation is checked. It can scarcely, therefore, be 
regrftdcd in any oiher light tlian as a chemical effect unconnected 
with vegetation, or at least not necessarily dependent on it. On 
the other hand, as i\Ir. Ellis remarks, (p, 47.) planks live and 
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grow in situations from which light is wholly excluded, when of 
course the operation of the decomposition of carbonic acid and 
consequent evolution of oxygen is suspeiiiltMl, ^while that of 
the Consumption of oxygen and formation of carbonic acid 
goes on. 

<< The experimeiits related in, this and in the former treatise, (in 
which the consump^n ol oxygen, aqd production of carbonic acid 
were observed,) altnough they were not made under a direct ex- 
posure to the sun*8 rays, were conducted in open rooms where liglit 
had the freest access, arid the plants assumed all the characteristic 
properties and appearances which were peculiar to them. It is like- 
wise -sufficiently evident, that even in imr own climate, and espe- 
cially in high northern latitudes, a va^t number of plants live and 
fiourj^h in natural situations, where the direct rays of the sun 
seldom or never penetrate; and yet, in such situations, they attain 
a state of perfect vegetaiion. Ilow many hours also of our bright- 
est days, and even how many entire days, are we deprived of the 
direct influence of the sun’s rays, at the very season when vegeta- 
tion is advancing witji the great(«>t rapidity and vigour > If, in£3ed, 
this direct influence were essential to vegetation, many plants 
which We now behold, would never be produced at all, and all 
the tribes of vegetables would experience sucli frequent and con- 
tinued checks to their growth, that, in our own climate at least, we 
could scarcely ever hope to see many of them attain to a state of 
maturity.*^ 

We ackiiow ledge that there is much force in these observa- 
tions, and the opinion maintained by Mr. Ellis/ that the cou- 
sumption of oxygen and its conversion into carbonic acid are 
essential to vegetation, while the opposite changes under ex- 
posure to solar light are accidental and foreign to it, may be just : 
yet there still remains some degree of obscurity witli regard to 
this subject. It is singular that plants should be capable of so 
changing the functions they exert with regard to the air, as to 
produce changes directly the reverse of each other; and still 
more, if the abovq view be just, of producing that change in the 
air, and suffering from its action the c'orresponding change which 
is least natural to them, not only without injury, but apparently 
with advantage ; for although vegetation may proceed in the 
shade, it is undoubtedly less vigorous than under exposure to 
light ; and the process appears at no time to be more perfect 
than under exposure to the rays of the sun. If the constant ab- 
straction of carbon loo be a necessary effect of vegetation, it 
adds considerably to, the difficulty of accounting for the source 
whence that principle is ^supplied, especially in those sUuations 
in which it cannot be .tierived from the soil. 

The younger Saussure, as the result of his researches on vege- 
VOL. 111. NO. V, I , 
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tation^ has given a view somewhat diiferetit of the relation 
listing between those op^iosite changes produced by growhUg 
plants on the^air. • He has supposed that they always consume 
oiygen and form carbonic acid, but that underexposure to %bt 
they also decompose this acirf and evolve its oxygen ; hence 
uikclcr such an exposure if they are placed an atmosphere to 
which no carbonic acid has been added, it is i?eitUer deteriorated, 
nor is it rendered more pure ; and this is tht case too when tUey 
are placed alternately in the sun'-shine and in the shade. But if 
the air in which they are placed contain a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid, and if they are exposed tp, solar light, the acid is 
decomposed and oxygen gas is evolved. Vegetation appears in 
this case, from Saiissure’s ekperimeiils, to be even more vigorous, 
at least if llie proportion of carbonic acid be not too largC^; and 
the quantity of carbon in the vegetable is increased. And ai^ 
atmospheric air always contains a portion of carbonic acid, Saus- 
sure has supposed that plants umler exposure to light decom- 
pose it, and th^at part at least the carbon, entering into the 
i;oniposition of the products of vegetation, is derived from this 
source. ‘ 

Mr. Ellis appears to admit this view to a certain extent : we 
cannot give his opinion better than in the summary which he has 
presented of it : 


From the facts which have been stated we collect that plants 
which vegetate in sun-shine require always the presence of oxygen 
gas, and that by the act of vegetation they constantly cliange this 
oxygen into carbonifc acid. We larther learn, that carbonic acid en- 
teif, plants both with the fluids whicli tliey absorb, and also under 
certain circumstances in an elfistic form ; tluit this acid gas is con- 
veyed to the leaves, and is there decompobcd by the joint operation 
of the plant and of solar light, and that it is from this source alone 
tliat the oxygen gas alForiled by plants is derived. Zt likewise ap- 
pears that this operation of affording oxygen is not properly a vege- 
tative liinction, but only a subordinate oiHce. accomplished by the 
direct action of the sun; that it is carried on ifi the cellular or pa- 
roncliyinatous structure, and not in the vascular system of the leaf; 
and that ir may and does exist with that function by which oxygen 
is consumed, ahd wl^ch is essential to the vegetation of the plant. 
Hence it is, that when plants arc made to grow in’ closed vessels ex- 
posed to the sun, t}ie oxygen gas which is consumed by the func- 
tion ofvegrtation is again restored by tbe decompositfon of the car- 
bonic acul that is formed, and no change therefore appears to be ef- 
fected in the composition of the air. But in situations where the 
direct ngcncy of ligiit is excludcd,no decomposition of carbonic acid 
is perceptibip, and the air ther^oro soon becomes unfit to sustain 
vegetation. In its general nature and effects tb|^efore the function 
of vegetation h precisely the satire in sun-shiuc and in the shade, for 
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oxygen gas is alike necessary in both situations, arid is in a wiiiilar 
tnanner converted into carbonic acid. Under direct ej£fiosure to the 
solar rays, however, this acid gas la again decomposed, audits. oxy- 
gen is restored to the atmosphere, while in the shallc no such ope- 
ration takes place, and the air therefore remains permanently de- 
praved.** (r. 108.) 

Mr. Ellis on)y\|iaintaii]S, therefore, that the decomposition of 
carbonic acid is not essential to vegetation, nor useful to it. 
Now, although there are facts which support him iu this con- 
clusion, it is also, as 'We have remarked, involved in some diffi- 
culties, particularly in that of vegetation being most vigorous 
and perfect under exposure to solar light when this decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid does take place, and ii% that also of ac- 
counting for the supply of carbon to vegetables, when it is ob- 
vious (as it is in many cases) that tljey do not receive it from the 
soil. We do not contend that these are sufficient to invalidate 
his. Qpinion, but we notice them as requiring elucidation ; and we 
trust that Mr. Ellii will coniihue to prosecute an investigation 
highly^ interesting, as it relates to the theory of vegetation, and 
not less si> perhaps in the practical applications to which it may 
ultimately lead, — an investigation, we may add, with the difficulties 
of which he is so well acquainted, and which he has shewn hint- 
self so well qualified to conduct. 

The emission of oxygen takes place only from the green parts 
of plants when they are acted on by the solar rays ; and it is a 
subordinate subject of enquiry of spine interest, which Mr. Ellis 
has proposed to investigate, (p. 1 iO) why these parts are so 
exclusively concerned iu this operation, and what are those pe- 
culiarities of structure or of composition which thus enable 
them to produce changes in the air, so different from those 
which all the other parts of the vegetables perform, even in sun- 
shine, and so contrary to their own proper functions iu the 
shade.” The emission of oxygen gas by plants under exposure 
to splar light appears to arise in general, perhaps always, from 
the decomposition of carbonic acid which the plant has imbibed. 
.Why then, Mr, Ellis inquires, should the decomposition of carbo- 
^ nic acid always attend the production of thegreen colour in plants, 
and why should their white colour appear always to be accom- 
panied by retention of that gas ? Could we discover the con- 
nection bel||^en these: facts, it might, perhaps, lead to an ex- 
planation o^he. cause of the green colour in plants. ^ ^ 

The white colour of etiolated plants had been ascribed by 
Humboldt to the accumulation of oxygen ; but the non-expul- 
aiou of oxy^en^ as Mr. Ellis has remarked iu plants secluded 
from tight, is no proof that the white colour is caused by its 

1 2 ' » 
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opieratioB; for previous to its ex|>ulsi.on it does not exist in the 
plant as free oxygen, but only in combination with carbon. He 
has advanced a*diffe*Vent opinion, which we cannot help thinking 
extremely probable. 1 he solutions of the green coloured matter 
of plants in alkohol Jose their colour by the action of oxygen, 
and the oxygen disappears. This has been ascfibed to the direct 
actmn of oxygen, and in proof of tliis, it been remarked, 
that acids in excess discharge vegetable colours-— an effect sup- 
posed to be produced by their yielding oxygen. Yet, as Mr. 
Ellis remarks, after Dr. Bancroft, muriatic acid in excess dis- 
charges these colours, though there is no probability in the sup- 
position that it imparts oxygen; it acts therefore merely as an 
acid ; and of course other acids in discharging these colours ^pro- 
bably act in a similar manner. And when oxygen removes^ the 
green colour of vegetable infusions, may it not do so by com- 
bining with the carbon of the vegetable, and forming carbonic 
acid, which re-acts on the colouring matter ? In conformity to this 
supposition, Mr. Ellis found thal^'carbonic !w:id introduced into 
a green coloured solution discliarged the colour, and this colour 
was in some measure restored by neutralizing the acid by an 
alkali. .Thegreien parts of plants, he further remarks, contain a 
considerable i{uaiitity of saline matter, and since the gn en colour 
is produced by the action of an alkali, it will appear in the liv- 
ing plant, from any operation of which a removal of acid, leav- 
ing an excess of alkali, is the result. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid in plants by tlie agency of 
solar light,” continues Mr. Ellis, (p. 12S.) ** seems to lie the means 
employed by nature to accomplish this purpose; for by these mean the 
acid is ' not only withdrawn froih its combination and expelled, but 
the alkali is at t»e same instant rendered predominant, and exists in 
a state fitted to exert its specific action on the colourable juices of 
the leaf. The colouration of,tlie leaf therefore is not imiuediately 
owing to the expulsion of oxygen, nor even to the subtraction of, 
carbonic acid, but to the predominance of alkaline matter, which 
this subiractioji of acid occasions ; consctjuentiy the verdure suc*^ 
oeeds to the decomposition of carbonic acid, and the evidence of 
that decomposition is, the expulsion of .oxygen gas. Hence there- 
fore to ^^peuk con^l^y, we capnot so properly say that the ^reen 
leaf afford oxygen^ as that it becomes green when that gas is ex» 
pelled ; and thus it, is that the decomposition of car^nic acid by 
solar light gives rise at once to the production of gas, and 

to the formation of the green colour in plants/' 

The various tints of dolour which the leaves of plants assume 
at certain seasons, or in particular states of maturity, Mr. Ellas 
supposes to be owing to the preddiriinatice of alkidine or acid 
tnaitter; the green and yellow grismg frohi the fomer^ the red 
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from the letter • The same causes he supposes to give rise to 
the colours of flowers. , # ^ 

Mr. Ellis has devoted a section to the inquiry in what man- 
ner light acts in producing the changes in ihe chemical coiistitu- 
tion of vegetable matter^ and whence these changes of colour arise. 
He endeavours shew that there w an analogy in the chemical 
action of the ra^ which compose solar light, and of the two 
electricities, positive and negative— the caloriiic rays in the solar 
beam producing chemical combinations analogous to those 
W'hich positive electricity produces, and the chemical rays, as 
they have been denominated, giving rise to chemical decomposi- 
tions similar to those which arise from the action of negative 
electricity ; they operate therefore, he coheeives, in producing 
by a similar mode of action the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid, the oxygen of which assumes the elastic form and is dis- 
engaged, while its carbon is retained — this decomposition being 
aided by the stati^ of condei;^satioii in which the carbonic acid 
exists in the plant, and hence being capable of being affected, 
though the acid in its electric tbrni is not decomposed by tlrie 
agency of light alone. We are doubtful if the chemical agen- 
cies of tlie rays of light are yet sufliciently understood to admit 
of a theory altogether satisfactory on this subject. 

Mr. Ellis had in the first part of his treatise shewn by a very 
ample induction, that in all the classes of animals, from the 
lowest in the scale of existence to those of the most complicated 
and perfect organization, the changes produced on the air by 
the function of respiration are the same ; to all of them oxygen 
is absolutely necessary, aigl this oxygen is converted into car- 
bonic acid. This induction he has confirmed in the present 
treatise by a number of additional facts from diflerent autho- 
rities. It further appears, that the quantity of carbonic acid 
formed conesponds wrtfTtBe^ quantity of oxygen consumed, that 
there is no additional consumption of oxygen, and also that 
there is no consumption of the nitrogen of the air. 'Fhe air 
therefore is not changed in volume by respiration, and the only - 
change is that of its oxygen Into a proportional quantity of cipr- 
bonic acid. Results different from these, which have been sup- 
posed to be established, appear to have arisen froni errors in the 
experiment^. 

In the coiisideraiion of the function of animal respiration, 
the principal novelty, in the view which Mr. Ellis h^sj given, 
is that of supposing that the conversipii of the oxygen of the air 
into carbonic acid takes place exterior to the minute famiffca- 
tions of the pulmonary artery, in which the change of venous to ar- 
terial blood is eflected, and that this conversion is not necessafily 
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connected vdthi that change. The o":5ifygen is converted uito 
cart)onic acid evidently by receiving carbon, and with regard' to 
the mode in which tliis is effected, different hypotheses have, 
been advanced, sonic supposing an elastic compound of carbon 
and hydrogen to be evolved from the venous blood, circulating 
through the minute brandies of tlie pulm^ary artery, which 
combines with the oxygen of the air inspii^d ; others having 
imagined that the oxygen of the air is absorbed by the blood, 
and either directly combines with a portion of its carbon form- 
ing carbonic acid gas, which passing through the thin coats of 
these minute blood vessels is discharged, or is combined more 
slowly in the course of the circulation with carbon ; the carbonic 
acid fojined from this combination being retained in solution by 
the venous blood, and discharged from it when a fresh quantity 
of oxygen is absorbed in the lungs. But in all these hypotheses, 
the conversion of the oxygen into carbonic acid is supposed to 
be by the communication of carb«,u from vcvFoiis blood, and the 
abstraction of this carbon is considered as an essential cliaiige 
con]["»ccted with the conversion of that blood to the arterial stale, 
and probably adapted to important purposes in the animal 
eecouomy. Mr. Ellis denies tlie possibility of the iransniission 
of elastic fluids through the coats of the minute vessels, either 
from tlui air into tlie blood, or from the blood to the air ; ho 
considers the air therefore as incapable of acting (at least by any 
of its ponderable principles) on the blood circulanng through 
the lungs; and to account for the conversion of the oxvgeu of 
the inspired air into carbonic acid, he supposes that carbon is 
communicated to it by the exlialenls of the lungs. Our limits 
will not allow us to enter on any minute discussion of this ques- 
tion. Mr. Ellis supports liis opinion with iimch ingenuity, but 
M’c confess we still incline to the co^jninon opinion ; we can only, 
hovrever, offer a few remarks. 

First, it is obvious, that according to Mr.JElIis’vS liypotljesis, 
there is no connection between the principal change produced 
on the air by respiration — the conversion of Us oxygen into car- 
bonic acid, and the apparently corresponding change of venous 
into arterial blood, jliis change can be perceived taking place 
in the hiinute branches, forming the termiiiatidns of the pul- 
monary artery, and the commencement of the pulmmiary veins ; 
but the cxhalents pass altogether by distinct branches from the 
pulmonary artery, . and it is only by carbon communicated from 
MeU extremities that the oxygen of the air is, according to Mr, 
Ellis’s opinion, converted into carbonic acid. The one process, 
therefore, appears to have no connection with the other. Now 
t^jis strikes us as a strong improbability .~The abstraction of car- 
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lion, mode conceived by our author^ appears to be in a "rent 

meuaiH'e an accidental effect^ depending on^ the action of the 
o^}geii of die air on tlic halilm of the exhalenlj>*(>i tht effused 
fluid on the surface of the bronchia? ; an a< tiou which it would 
equally e\ei as Mr. IJiis has remarked, on anyotlnr animal 
fluid or inoi&t «olid, and which has uo coiiiicctioii with aiiv 
change in the composition of the blood. But when wc considoi 
the quantity thus abstracted^ and the piovision made foi its ab« 
stractiou in all classes of animals, we are disposed to regaid it 
as a more impoitant effect, and connected with changes in the 
(Composition of the blood, ad tpted to essential purposes in llie 
animal system, llie onh ii^e of respiiation, aocoidmg to Mi. 
KIIi^\ view, as he nitunaUd at the end of his ti cause, is to 
commmm ate a poition of heat to the blood, and even this it 
does only by an indirect process, and as the lesiilt of what ina\ 
be iej?aided as an aicidental eftet t. On this s\»‘tein, or indeed 
on any otlui opinion tlian tlia^the blood is desigia d to be '•nb- 
iniUed to the cheinual action oi the aii^ wc pcKCise no adequate 
cause foi the (om}>licated slincliiie ot th(‘ ic‘>}>nat(''ry oigans in 
the iiioie peifert aniinah. 

Tlie change of piopeilKs pioduced m the blood in its circu- 
lation tlnougli like lunj^s, a change not connected with the mcie 
l^«e<ution bv tin* c3ihahnts, suue it ob\i<mdy lakers plate m its 
passage th.oiL>h v('bS( Is distinct fiom these, is to us a piuof ol 
tho chemual action ol die an upon it. The change ol colour 
/ Mr. Kill'* ma\ p<ihaps asciibc to the coniinunicatuni of caloiic 
through the blood vessels. Weio this cahnic to produce evui 
the whole (‘hwation of temperature, wlmli but for the corie- 
spondmg change of capacity it would piodiice, we should doubt 
if it could gne use to this effect; but as the teinpeiatiir(‘ is not 
raised, or not more than onjg^r two degrees, wc cannot admit 
that It will produce Uii9"TRSim^9 or that the abstrac tion ol this 
latxMit caloric, asjlt may be named, will piodnce the ^onespond'- 
ing change of colour, when the blood passts, in the loiirse of 
the circulation, into tire venous state. It is equally inadequate, 
we think, to account for the change in the stimulating quality 
of the Idood, which is so necessary to suslam life. And fuither, 
we would ask, what gives use to tire change in the < 'ipacily of 
the blood itself for caloric, a change expeiiinenlally pioved, and 
which can only be refen ed to a change (»f composition ? 

The difficnlty which Mr. Kills uigts, .is allcnding the sup- 
position of the direct chemical action of the an on the blood, 
from the necessity of supposing that elastic fluids can permeate 
the coats of the blood vessels, we cannot regard as inipoiiant. 
Every humid substance, that is, every body penetrated with 



humiditY through iti ^tire iiiMs, isj, ysp beli^e^ perm^iabk tiO[ 
elastic nuids, and a|tojgether incapable of completely excluding . 
or confiidng them. Animal m|^ihiii|raiie, even in the compara- 
tively thick and dense state, for example, of a bladder is suflS-| 
cieiitly known to be permeable to gases; and |ve see no force m 
the distinction, with regard to this effect, betmen the living and 
dead solid^ since it is a property cbnnectc<rwith mere mechar . 
nical structure and the influence of humidily, of the suspension 
of which, by the presence of life, we see no proof We con* 
sider the blood, therefore, in circulating through the very minute 
vessels, and over the Very, extensive surface of the lungs, ass 
exposed to the action of the air, nearly ks freely as if the deli- 
cate membrane contining it were not interposed; especially as 
the pasjsagc of the air through that membrane, and its coiise'* ^ 
quent approximation to the blood, must be aided by the degree 
of compression which it suffers in the air cells from the force 
exerted in inspiration ; the oxygep of that an* having an aflinity 
with the carbon of the blood, x^ill in tins approximation com- 
bine with it, and form carbonic acid; and m hen, in the alternating 
abatement of that compression, expiratiou begins to take place, 
the carbonic acid, formed as we have just staled, will be dis- 
eiigaged, and become clastic. We agree, therefore, with Mr. 

in rejecting the hypothesis, that the oxygen gas is absorbed ,0 
by the blood, carried by it through the whole course of the cir- 
culation, and converted into carbonic acid, which is discharged 
from the venous blooil when it passes through ^the lungs. 
.But we see no difficulty in the supposition that the oxygen of 
the air may, as above explained, act on the blood in the lungs 
and combine with its carbon, and that the carbonic acid formed 
by (his combination may immediately discharged in its elastic 
form. ^ 

Lastly, we would remark, tha?**^^^ansmission of elastic 
fluids through the coats of the blood vessels jn the lungs ap- 
pears to us to be established by the eftects which arise from the^ 
inspiration of varior.s gases. By Some, it is known, that death is 
induced more speedily than happens from the mere deprivation 
of oxygen, and tlie irritability , of the heart is found to be even 
completely destroyed by them, effects whijchwe do , not think 
admit of an adequate explanation from any supposed action of 
these gases on the neryes of the lungs, but which must be 
ascribed to their action by the ihediiim .of the blood. The 
exhilarating effects from the inspiration of nitrous oxide gas 
appear to us a proof not less conclusive, w^hich we cannot con- 
sider as mucli weakened by oiir author’s observations, with re- 
gard to the uncertainty in the of ffiis effect, or to 




effects sdthewliat ihttU^r being produced by the iiispiralioit of 
soioie other * • 

Ott th^ whole/ therefor should be disposed still to mak^ 

taiii tbeopiniOn, that the oxygen of the air acts chemically on the 
blood in the lungSMnd that probably the most important final 
purpose of respiratj^n is, by this action/ to produce the necessary 
changes in the composition of the blood. 

Mr. Ellis, we think, is successful in contending that iii respi- 
ration there is no consnfnption of oxygen gas, beyond what is 
necessary to the forination pf the carbonic acid expired, that 
there is none therefore absorbed by the blood so as to be re- 
tained : the apparent consumption of oxygen beyond this, when 
respirStiori is performed under circumstances which render it 
laborious, is probably owing, as he remarks, to llie respi- 
ratory organs being unable to effect so complete an expulsion 
of the. air as in natural respiration. He has also examined the 
experiments, whcncc^t was infeited, that there is a consumption 
of nitrogen gas in respiration, as well as some others more re- 
cenlly brought forward, as proving an evolution of this gas from 
the blood under peculiar circumstances of respiration. We 
consider the couclusiou for which he contends as sufficiently 
• established — that there is neither an absorption nor an evolution. 

[JTiat there is no absorption had been shewn by the accurate 
experiments of Allen and Pepys: the evolution which other 
experiments by thi'se chemists appeared to prove, Mr. Ellis re- 
gards as a fallacy, arising from the operation of the residual air 
of the htitgs ; and he gi^'es a very ingenious explanation of the fact, 
apparently inconsistent udth this hypothesis, that in those experi- 
ments in which the evolution of nitrogen was supposed to take 
place, the air expii:ed exceeded even in volume the capacity of 
the lungsr he supposgg^>^^ arise from the circumstance, 

. that the air, insteaid of b^lSg^panded, is actually condensed by 
its reception into the cells of the lungs, a ctnideiisation that 
may arise either from a contraction of these cells, or more pro- 
bably, as Mr. Kills supposes, from the influence of that attrac- 
tion or adhesion exerted between air and the surfaces of bodies, 
which gives rise to its condensation in other cases wdiere it is 
received into the interstices of porous bodies; of which effect 
charcoal, in its operation on elastic fluids, affords a striking 
example. 7'he influence of thb condensation, which has not 
been before attended to, itiay further be important in the pro- 
duction of some of the effects of respiration; it may facilitate 
the combination of the oxygen and carbon in the lungs; , and it 
- , serves to account for those variations which happen ,iu the rela- 
tive volumes of inspired and expired air, and of the oxygen and * 
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nltroprij of tliat air, ivben natural rciipiration is disturbed Uy 
ranst*s uhich«iu(]«A*c a piclcrnatural excitioa of the respiratory^ 
organs. 

We must nou’ vonchide our account of this work^ and uc 
cannot do so viithout ovpicssmg our souse n/ the importance of 
the resourchosit piosciils, and the ability wth which they have 
been conducted, its details throw jicw nght, and open fresh 
analogies, calcnJafed to i hicidute the grandeur and uiiiformitv 
of the gn*at atoi’s works; and it may serve as a valuable link 
in that long chain of fiisco\(r\ which hus been reserved for the 
present da’s ; and of winch we hope to give some account in our 
m \1 imnilu’i*. I<or can we wiilihold out approbation of the 
candour and lilunalily which distinguish Mr. Ellis’s work!* Wc 
Inne diflcred m sonic points from the author, Imt this lesscuis 
not oiir respect for his talents, nor our confidence that iin- 
poitant results may be obsaieed fioin his further pursuit of this 
investigation. Ilis plan leao'sihiiu to ihuconsideratioti of the 
effects whidi aiise f^oin the intio fnetion into the vegetable and 
animal systt'ins, of the caloiic ^et fiee Irmn the cvunbiiiation of 
oxygen with caibon ; he intimates some iiiiention of piosecutiug 
this subject, and we trust that he will fuicl, in the reception of 
the present volume, sufficient ijiduccnieiit to cajiy this intention 
into execution. 


Art. VII. JMemoifh of t/\* Uonontahh Thomas JeJ'eiwn, A'c- 
n efart/ of Sfafe^ I ire Ptebideni and President of the United 
States of jlmerica; containing a concise IJistoyy of those 
States, from the A chnoxCkj^ nvut of their Independence, 
Jf ifh a Tiew of the Rhe andl^kti^rnb of French I njirwme 
and French Principles in that Country.* Two sols, octavo. 
Now \ork, I80J). 

In the firstminiber of the IJrkhli llevicvv^we liad(wecanlmtd!y 
say) the safi‘daetion of laying bt fore our leaders a dctail<‘d .tate* 
nirnt of the facilities wdtich the I'rencli party in Ameiica have 
found m the principles of its constitution, for lhe*prosecutiou of 
then s('henu s against the British connection, and the prospoi ity of 
tluh own country. Every thing which we have since sexm, and 
lead, and beard upon the/ subject, lias tended to fortify in our 
minds the justness of the conclusions then drawn, and to con- 
vince us, that unle ss a radical 'cliange take place in the Amcri- 
• can system of poliiics, a crisis most at length arise in this iu“ 
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teresting country, that must eitlicr dissolve the Vedcral Union, i 
or lead to such an improvement of its constitufion, as will allow 
of a steady and rational system of goveriinicnt. We are far, 
however, from imputing generally to the leaders of the French 
party in the, United. Stales a sordid view of sacrificing what 
they think to be the r»^l iiilorests of their country, to private con- 
siderations of profit and ambition; — we believe them to be more 
frequently dupes than traitors; and that ;he French agents have 
succeeded in persuading them, that tlm commercial advantages, 
springing from friendl}' intercourse with FiUgland, and which 
French connection must obligcj them to forego, are the result of 
a false view of policy in their actual state of society. They 
have iSeeri taught to believe, that their country will advance 
faster in the career of wealth and substantial power, by turning 
all the energies of its population to the improvement of its ex- 
tensive -territory, leaving the products to be exported in the 
ships of the commei^ial nation^ of Europe, and contining its 
own exertions to the mere defence of its coasts from insult. 
We must iu particular do Mr. JeflTerson the justice to observe, 
that during his first residence in Paris, M. Turgot and the cco- 
nomists ^vere in the zenith of their credit ; and that a mail of 
Mr. Jefferson’s character and confined abilities was very likely 
to become the sincere dupe of their plausible theories, and to 
believe that he would do his country good service, by making 
it'the subject of a practical experiment of their truth. 

The Americans have also been taught to believe, that the 
naval power of Great Britain is the only obstacle to the esta- 
blishment of an universal and permanent freedom of navigation 
in time of w^ar; a claim which Great Britain has steadily and 
uniformly opposed, while almost every other power of Europe 
has at some time or other, , f^gjiNr^hotives of temporary and de- 
lusive policy, acceded^jS it. And the Americans, although 
dupes to this fallacious expectation, liavc sagacity enough to 
perceive, that they would almost solely reap the advantages of 
the freedom of navigation, were the European powers to carry 
it into effect. Experience might, indeed, have taught the Ame- 
ricans, (and has certainly taught the wisest of them), not to 
put too hnuch, confidence in such a system of immunity, since 
the . powers which were most strenuous in its support have 
never failed to trench upwi its privileges whenever they were 
found inconvenient. ' 

The Americans, under suffeance of the Brifish* fleets, m^ht 
/possess the carrying trade of France from all quarters of the 
w^orld, while Britain carries for herself; and this may be one ,, 
cause of their partiality to France. But do they suppose, if 
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. the British fleet were out of the way, or, as the French expre^ 
it, the liberty of Ithe seas were established, tliat France wo»m 
permit them for oiic year to continue the same carrying trade? 
JLet them coolly ariswcT this question, and they will then clearly 
perceive that the advantages lieirf out by France must escape 
their grasp, from the instant u hen the deS^ction or dereliction 
of the British supremacy at sea has, in their opinion, placed 
them within reach. They are, therefore, contending for a sha- 
dow, which, neither the destruction or preservation of the Bri- 
tish supremacy can enable them to realize in substance. 

But, abstractedly speaking, it must be confessed that their 
view of territorial policy (if we may so call it) is really plausible ; 
although we do not quite perceive what France, possesSing no 
commercial navy, would gain by the change, beyond that <jf sub- 
stituting one species of tie to the English connexion for an- 
other. Whether America carries on her trade, or trusts for the 
sale of the raw products of«her territor y to the commercial 
navies of Europe, the nation which commands tlie sea must 
equally command her friendship; for we can hardly suppose the ^ 
myority of them absurd enough to fancy that a gradual sepai a - 
tion from aU foreign connections, and a reliance on internal im- 
pro^^ements, without a foreign market, like the policy of China 
and Japan, can be seriously applicable to their country at 
this time of day, though they have been often inentioned as 
models for imitation, it is therefore an imposition, too gro8s»to 
be carried down, even by strong-Freiich predilection, that, although 
the above-mentioned view of policy be just, itaifoids ground for 
supposing that the United States can safely exchange tUe friend- 
ship of England for that of France. 

But although it be true that the Americans may safely 
lie supine, like the rhinoceros^m ui fatt en under the shade of their 
own forests; repelling, at the sametmJ&j^romtlieir well protected 
exterior the shafts of hostility ; it does not^y any means follow 
that an enlightened statesman would advise them to pursue tiiat 
course. An increase of brute force, unaccompanied by civiliza- 
tion, was. never yet considered as a kgitimate object of a na- 
tion’s anibitioii ; and it is only necessary to compare the moral 
condition of the New England Smtes witii that^of Virginia, to 
deride upon* the results of the two systems ; and to be conrinced 
of the reasons which, have induced France, subsisting as ii does 
upon die moral hd/fess than ^e poHtical ruin of othe 
to use all its means towards asabnilatittg t^^^ whole federal union 
to the condition of tliat soudmria, atate. 

It has indeed been sto^mi^ed different mode in which . 

* trade has been carried the southern and eastern states of 
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America^ is the effect atttl not the cause of the difference of their 
moral and political situation. On this we sliall not dispute; 
we are perfectly ready to admit what is certainly true, that they differ 
in soil and climate more than any two couuiries hi Europe; 
they differ in the character and religious principicsof the original 
settlers; above all, they differ in this, I hat in the one the system 
of slave cultivation is^establislied — in the other, industry is free. 

From these differences arises a strong contrast of moral cha- 
racter. I'he New Euglandmen are strict in their religious ob- 
servances; to a degree we should be apt to consider as 

formal and bigotted. Freemen and republicans ?//fon principle^ 
of the old English, not of the modern Gallic school ; just rather 
than liberal ; cool, and cautious in their conduct ; simple, and 
somevfliat rough in their manners; hardy^ enterprising, and in- 
dustrious; seeking from the sea those supplies of food, which 
their severe climate and unproductive soil but scantily afford ; 
and pursuing the -advantages of navigation in every corner of the 
world. . • 

The Virginians, and other inhabitants of the soiithein states, 
on the contrary, partake largely of the vices with which the 
masters of a race of slaves are ever liable to be infected. Open 
disregard of religion, shameless licentiousness of manners, iaicity 
of moral principle and conduct, occasioned by that habitual 
neediness, which is the consequence of careless profusion, hre 
proverbially ascribed to them by their countrymen. To these 
are added a coarseness and vulgarity of manners and conversa- 
tion; an excessive spirit of gambling, indulged in everyway; 
and a propensity to personal conflicts, more cruel and disgrace- 
ful than are endured in any other country, and which seepi to 
excite the universal disgust of travellers. 

After, readinjg this character of the Virginians, whose party 
has lately borne such unbounded ^Si^ay in the union, we shall be 
no longer surprised at^^%version for all national banks, and for 
every institution calt^tuated to insure to the creditors of the state 
the payment of their just demands, which is so notoriously pre- 
valent among the French or agricultural party. Hence the too 
' frequent selection of persons to till the office of statesmen, who 
are disposed to t;reat with ours as if they were as dishonest and 
disingenuous as themselves, and tvho never believe us to be in 
earnest- If w*e use many vvords, and speak or act. not merely 
with civility and respect, 'bht .jh; a tbnq of conciliation, they are 
instantly informed, by tta aniSiiogy furnished from their own 
minds, that we are sorely afraid of them. They know that Mve 
justly value them as perhaps our best customers; but from this 
they infer, too positively to be convinced of the contrary ty airy 



thing but facts, that in estimating the advantage of being wefl 
\\'ith them, we cherish a dread of quarrelling, too great to be^oun- 
tcrbalanced]>y aiiy sentiment of regard for national dignity or per- 
manent interest. W ith minds thus constituted, our object shouhi 
be rather to ensurji their respect than to aim at acquiring their af- 
fection. In our transactions with them the maxim should be 
religiously obsei ved, never for one moment to advance an unfair 
pretension ; and never, most certainly //ever (but as a matter of 
ackmh'lcdf^ed favour) to recede from an obvious right. , 

In making this statement concerning the Virginian, or rather 
the rVencli party, we beg that we may not be so far mistaken, 
as to b<i thought to extend it to every individual in tlie Southern 
States. ^Ve know, and with pleasure admit, that they contain 
many pe» .sons of honourable feeling.'?, with well informed*'miiids, 
of upright conduct, and with American interests truly at heart ; 
men \\lif>, aw^are that national honour is a main constituent of 
iiatioital strength, will submit to no insult or injustice from Eng- 
land; but for the same reason^hold the nv)dern French connec- 
tion in the utmost horror and contempt. That the political de- 
viations of the French party, and their ruinous coitsequences, , 
will at length bpeu the eyc.s of llic people (if they arc not al- 
leady opened) and ultimately throw the power into the hands 
of thi.s moderate and enlightened band of patriots, we cannot 
avoid hoping. Thom therefore we Should endeavour to concili- 
ate to our just vie vv 8, by every demonstration of eaiidour andfor- 
bearance ; and for this reason we confess that we have perused with 
considerable pain certain well written, but rather too satirical do- 
cuments, to which the British official signature has bqen annexed, 
'i'hat vvc may not add to this irritation in the present delicate 
state of affairs, we shall carefully abstain from entering into any 
discussion of the grounds of dispute now subsisting between the 
two countries. We shall coftfine our endeavours, in this paper, 
to the object of .preparing the mindfr^ our readers for fully 
coniprchendmg suOh a discussion (when it^ay be safely entered 
upon) by briedy trading througli the work before us the orlgm 
and the current of strong political bias among the Ameri- 
cans, which.' beenis io :he assisting :the ge^us of evil, in driving 
two naflbns, made for each bther’s felicity, into^a ruinous and 
unnatural war . ' \ '.V-'''' 

But our rdaddrs will pfbbably think that it is high time to 
take somd notice of the work :bdib^ ; ! 

lliese meiriohN'i wh^beKove that only this copy has 

. found its way tiS thing now writtoti on 

politics in America, But the strong ground 

of fact upon w’jiiich the gives neVerthdIeks 
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coii3idcrable vs^ue io hist work, and we do not know lliat there 
h ,aiiy where to h^ found so good a connected sketch of tJie his- 
tory of the Unit^ States since their indepondencji. The bio- 
graphy of living characters seems to labour under fewer didicul- 
ties in America than \Vith us. There is a certain callousness 
abpiit the feelings of public men in that country, witli respect to 
the li^ost atrocious accusations convened through the iin dlumof 
the press, atid an unbounded licence of personality and coarse- 
ness is indulged, without any apparent dread of public t>r pri- 
vate vengeance,-— of legal or . corporeal correction. either 
truth, nor even falsehood itself, can constitute, as, it would seem,, 
a libel in America. We can account for this apathy in no other 
way, than by supposing that the number of readers is so small, 
or .patty-feeling so strongly predominant, that a mail may still re- 
tain all bis influence in society, althpuglr convicted, from tlie 
press, of notorious folly or corruption. For we should be some- 
what ^unwilling to admit, that there is a point in the progress of 
the freedom of the )jress that i;nuihilates all the real uses of its 
/iberhj^ by taking away the confidence entertained under a well 
regulated system in the truth of an unprosecuted and imunsw^ei cd 
assertion. But this must cvid<nitly be the case, where plausible 
false hoods on important subjects can be, or are, in fact, published 
with perfect itnpuuity. 

The Honourable Thomas Jefferson is a native of Virginia, 
and .during tlic struggle of the colonies for their independence 
possessed considerable influence in \m own state, of which he 
had been governor. 'J\> this post he had risen chiefly by his in- 
tellectual exertions, which, however they might at otlier tunes 
and ill other places have been estimated, wei'e then and there 
held to be considerable. In his govei nincnt, he is said to have dis- 
. covered more of the character of a cautious than of a wise states- 
man, and to have possessed a dialucter in most respects the re- 
verse of General Wdslm^gton. He was one of a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up>l|fe declaration of independence,^’ and to 
him has the TiKM it of tliat production been generally ascribed, 
with some degree of truth ; for the rough draft of it was ccrlainly 
his, which the committee retrenched and corrected with a liberal 
limid . He seems tp have inibihed aH.those prejudices aiid predi- 
. lections which such a career might naturally be supposed to en- 
. gender ; that iS to say , a blind hatred to Eiiglund;( who, in trulli,was 
' too responsible^ by the miscohdiact of her government or her s tates- 
.,tnen, for the American.revoldtmh, amlall its present coiiseqpisnces. 
in Europe); and ardnnt blind devotion to Fifaupe, 

. , who, when she saw her enemy by her , miseonduct hadii detu- 
rdly losit her colomcs; bestowed her kick upon the jaws of tin? 
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iiiimt the reward of having pro.. 


liou,and^i 
' the Cl 

• ^ ever greater t0^ to be jjjit^ttd^ hWe had h 

, to be happy^ after ipany years of aat^iiiery 

, tmixbl^p to pass into a state of peace^ security, and rest ]*--to be re- 
l^Vid from unspeakable hardships aod privations ; to rise from de- 
pend^mee upon another and a far distant cotintry, with all its subjec- 
Sons and restraints, into a state of s^l%overnment-and exemption 
from foreign controul ; and to be left to the fired choice cf own 
goveinmeiit, laws, and institutions, was a, condition in whichmb en- 
lightened people, had ever before been found ; and w^as not only suf- 
ficient to fill them witli immediate exultation and Joy, and with the 
most happy forebodings of the future, but might naturally be expect- 
ed to push their hopes and their pride a little beyond the bounds of 
moderation* To men of unexernsed minds, <of little reflection, and 
of supeiflcial knowledge, all around seemed lovely and felicitous; and 
to the people, with very few exceptions, nothing seemed more impos- 
sible than that tlieir harmony should be interrupted, that their hap- 
piness should be endangered for ages, or that any thing could arise 
to deprive them of the benefits and blessings they had obtained with 
the revolution* Th|us thought the many, and thus it was natural for 
the manv to thiiik. They imagined that the supreme power b^ing . 
now at the disposal of a jealous people, from whom it could not be 
wheedled by fraud or flattery, nor Svrested by force, would follow 
the natural course of the human heart, and iind its way into the hands 
of the most deserving : and at the outset of the republic it was so* 
But time unfolded new views to the multitude. Every day gave 
them a stronger sense of their owmi power, and greater inclination to 
evince it by abuse. It^^assoon perceived that that which was unap^ 
prppriated to any, might be nspi!wfo;by all ; and the lower classes of 
ambitious men^ vulgar poll tieians, whe^^t themselves excluded 
by want of deseyt from all participation inp^er, resolved to m^e 
up their deficiency fn iperit, by fraud and imposition ; and to dist^iirb 
and pollute tbejitrealhid?^ whicli so long as it cont^u- 

ed to roll ;fo hs natui^ jp^rity, would run in favour of the most meri- 
torious 4JliitenB.'^ ( vbl; I . p. et sbq.) ; V 

The licentious principl^. established by the French revolu- 
tion, an4 Ij^ViousV dissCmm-4tcd \vh^ dili- 

gence tfaad% tb^ |(nit6d States, 'lent facilities to such » 
systfcm of cornij^QlDi. Nor was the early .apd absolute treachery 
,.tff France suffi^Ut In the Congress thde 

existed a &|troug party to subject th^ iiiterefts 

bf, the Umied%atea to they well ktie^ tjhtit 
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, lAutjjlnd, 'dariBg J^e .ne^^ktio^ i|(i; peace, discIojS!^^.a;;p^icy • 

■ with as. 

ki~kdepew].^ '^(li(>|3^,Vbiitr^;ti^t ^m^ as . revolted dolo^ 
uies .; and m 9 Wo^i, bad p1wn|y manifdskd a design' to cajole 
tbe States linto a surrSender of themselves taPrance^ in the same 
relation whii^h they had before the war boirhe to (Jreat Britain. 

The federal government was no sooner established with Wush- 
ingtoh at its head^ than it was found to be too weak for any ef- 
' ficient purpose. No means existed for establishing a system of 
national defence ; none for internal civil regulations ; none for 
' providing a revenue to discharge the public debts incurred in 
pursuit of independence; none to promote national improve- 
ment^ or to make preparations for encountering future exigencies. 
But nothing could be more acceptable to the party to which w^e 
have just alluded than such a state of things. Good govern- 
ment and the payni&nt of jusf debts were very far from being 
the objects of their wishes ; particularly as the British were in 
many cases the creditors^ and by an ill considered article in the 
treaty of peace, entitled to a large sum from the American debt- 
ors, for the payment of which their government stood pledged. 
This state of the public mind naturally gave rise to two parties 
in the state : the federal party, anxious to establish suc;h a govern- 
ment as w^ould repress the licence of the people, and enable* re- 
sponsible functionaries to ful^ the public engagements, and to 
act efficiently for the welfare of the state;— and the democratic 
party, desirous of an appeal to the people npon every trivial oc- 
casion^ and of establishing their intiuence by flatteripg the pas- 
sions of the vulgar, by holding oi^t to them a freedom frpm tJieir 
debts, a relaxation in the administration of justice, and a remis- 
sion in the paymentc^ tastes, and by continually fomenting dif- 
ferences and encoul^ing the opposition of the state sovereignties ' 
a^ainist flieir superior sovereign, the geneml government^ At the 
head of the former party were General Washington, Colonel 
^lamilton, Mr. Fisher Ain^s, and other great good characters : 

at the fae^ of the latter Mr. Thomas Jefferson, Mr, Madison, 
and many of Jhose who since the death of General Washington 
have borne, a princijpal part ih the. management of American 
a&iriii > As the poot,' the idle, the profligate, and the unprin- 
' eipled, cemstitute a large pprtioii of the motley 
Jnnertca, the di^oicratic party found a epinplete ina}|biii^riti 
imany oif the states ; Washmgton !l^a the 

"jSederalkts succee^wm^ew mcmelling the articles of conVpdera- 
tioUj jet ^ incessant^^i^ies against assunilating^their govenw 
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:ment to the tvrAnjhy! of England from which they ha<3F 
escaped,— obliged ftiefO to leave so biueh leaven in the mass, 
that the ^^teafer,, part has at length fermented *nto that body of 
corrupti^h^j^faieh we described at length in our first number. 

But to return to Mr. Jefferson. His first gre^ employinent 
under the next government M^as in the emha?^ to !r ranee, at the 
head of which he was immediately placed by President Waslb- 
ington, purposely to show his gratitiid? to that government by 
sending to them one of their own partbai^. It was one of the 
cardinal political maxims of that great Btatesinan,r to which he at 
last fell a victim, to preserve a perfect impartiality towards all 
jpartics at home and all countries abroad. This induced http, to 
send Mr., Jefferson to France, who, during his residence tlmre; 
associated principally with the democratic leaders ; and upon 
his returti on leave of absence after a residence of some years in 
that country,' to appoint him secretary of stale for foreign 
affairs; apd to associate with him, as another secretary of state, 
Mr. E. .Randolph, a Virginian ^'lawyer, ndt highly respected 
even iu^'his own country, and 'who was afterwards dismissed 
for having become, by means of corruption,, a secret agent of 
France*. 

These two persons were of Washington’s cabinet council, 
together with tw^o others (of whom the celebrated Colonel Ha- 
muton ^as one), who were decidedly opposed in opinions and 
views to the other$,, So that the two great parties in the etale 
were not only represented in Congress, but absolntelj/, and nearly 
upon equal terms, in the government. It may well be supposed, 
:,riiat; U^n nothing could go on smoothly. Upon 

every measure pfgoyernment the cabinet was divided, and in die 
heat contontion^i^ membcii^ not ho supposed to keep 
its secfetfl from their rei^cfive partisans. 'Retwei^ . secretaries 
: Haniiltc|n mid Jeffeiwn in paifticular, npappeasable dis- 
agreement aroseJ'*-^llte £Qii;mer,;j(hd^^ a ze^^is republican, was 
the advocate fbr a ^yemm^t armed w^th auffieient , power ®o 
protect Uself fifoin - ti|e;^e]Seets of intestine ^iscoVd or of Jfpmgfi 
hostility-^the latter fpiip^ it necessaify. to, his vfcwSj^ both with 
respect county jand Firaw^ tb Iri opposft^ 

conduct. first open ni formmg 

tlie commel^iSfl ^ulationA o ; One party, with Mr; 

Jefferson at its'hc^d, wished to^I^turn the "fchdni^^^ trade ‘ in 
your of Fraiwie hy^;fiiscriminating defies, -^th^ other, lyiA Cplond 
^ .u ^ r; , V — u — 

f ” necessary to state, tisttt thli Is ttot ftlfr. 1. Kan4olpl>^.ith0 til fsild' to bo. 
jgreatest orator and one <4 tJie tom 4a congress seme^F 

^wWS«p^M^elvavereadirUh.fi«Sti^^ ^ 
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flaniOtob^ mauttained that discriminations were |injust> iihct that 
they amounted' to a, tax oiiH Americah agriculture, and a Koulity 
on tlK^ navigation and mandiact'Drea of a fiivotired foreign nation; 
In support of his party, Mr. Jefferson tdok into his pay a daily 
^aper called the National'Ga2etic;,and exhibited to his country 
tlie unprecedeiit^d and disgraceful exatilpie of a secretary of 
state countenancing, oft^u as it is saul, composing libels 
against the government- of which he formed a part. 'I'hc pedr 
jple however^ as usual in such cases, soon settled the question 
concerning the commercial restiictions ; they took the liberty to 
purchase that whichf^ they preferred. To borrow the idea of a 
celebrated satyricarcssayist, Tfee People of America still* liked 
a shirt to their rutile;’’ they still prefei red the plain, neat, solid^ 
and durable manufactures of Jilpgiarid to ihe frippery of France, 
and it was soon found , useless to contend with their predilec- 
tions.* . 

It would be an pimecessar}! and dis'gusiihg task to follow the 
footsteps of the rS*eiu:h party to the final completion of their 
views. The regidaf progress from cruel outrage upon the per- 
sons of their opponents, (many of wh6m were maimed, robbed, 
or tarred and feathered,) to positive insurrection, was religiously 
observed. But there is one circumstance which we cannot 
avoid citing, as a valuable precedent for tbe use of our own de- 
Oioeratic assemblies. A meeting at Pittsburgh avowed, that 

they thought it their duty to persist in remonstrances to con- 
, gross, atid in etery le^al measure that friviy obstruct the operation 
. of the law!* If thore be any abstract ineiit in mere originality, 
it is certainly dine to the idea o( obstructing lam by legal mea-^ 
Sures, ; 

AVe pass over the two presideiicies of Washington and the in- 
consistent oiie ojf Mr. Adjttns w^iich the active partizan^ 
of the busily^^ngaged in gaining over the mob ; 

sometimes* with perfect siucceis, at qtherSj.as in. the case of thq 
French minister Genet, venturing a . little too far, even for a. 
Virginian mob. This minioh of Rob^pierre actually assumed 
ife ' oirs of a ri soyi^Teign, treated pi^idefbt W witB 

llfe^^atest ins^olenC^yand^ ^ fOr his coolness and 

patiei^e,^ Wlrb rope; fill (to use/'ii 

vtilg^ expression) be had banged; ^lieriself, another insurrection 
wpuM |^dbab% of remjsrkjfc lte|„thii9f 

‘ .asststime of fiie democratic clumlprfiied 

tinder Iiis ai;tspiCeS; left iid exertion untried to jkmarl^a ititd 
^ yvay Ejiglan^^ ia support of the; piinciple 
'Hiiake fre^ Which has bi^n the constant 

lion ever ^ Aad'it is still 
' . ' !;• ''.'V i K 
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fersoti, the very Mr# Jefferson who has since, at the no4 of B<>- 
naparte, influwced%i$ countiy to « act upon that outrageous 
French doctrbe, did, in answer to an official letter of 
CjenSt’s oe; the sul^ect, maintain and strenuously argue in de- 
fence of the opposite principle, and did insist witliout reserva- 
tion or exception, that “ by thx law cw nations, tSe 
GOODS or an enemy found in T»B vessels of a FKIKND 
WERE LAWFUL PRIZE." We 'shouM be glad to know what 
magic has since altered the law of nations in Mr. Jefferson^s 
opinion, lhat he did think it, however ' cowp/We/y inverted, 
his whole conduct in the president’s chair offers one continued 
proof. ... * 

No sooner was he installed in this high office, than he forth- 
Mith dismissed from all official stations the functionaries of the 
federalist party; openly assigning as his reason, that, ^ it was 
nec essary for all officers to think vith their principal." Having 
thus new-modelled the machine of government to his will, he 
threw off evei^ former restraint, and openly hvowed himself tlie 
advocate of all the pieteiisions set up by France against the 
commerce and cvistencc of England, and we think that we 
cannot afford a belter illustiation of this career and its results, in 
the shapes of non-intercourse, permanent embargo, and bank- 
ruptcy, than by the ^Jlowing pnophetic observations of Mr. 
Uriah Tracy of Connecticut delivercil in congress, on some reso- 
lutions of Mr. Madison’s against the commeice of England, 
during General Washington’s presidency. 

« One would think,” said he, to hear the declarations in this 
house, that all men were fed at the opening of our band ; and if wc 
shut that hand, th# nations starve ; and if we. but shake tlie fist 
after it is shut, they die; — and yet one accusation gainst Great 
Britain, is her pro/niiiing the importation of dread stuf while under 
a certain price.” ^ 

But there is a very serious aspect in whiw this subject ought 
to be viewed. The products of America grow in other soils but 
hers. The demands fo^them may be supplied by oilier countries. 
Indeed in some instances, articlai usually obtainea from the United 
States would be excluded by a ftur competition with the same aiv 
tides furnishad by other countiieli; and it was the discrimination 
made in their &vour by the British government, that Enabled them 
to (A)tain a pm^rence in the British ikiarket. By witliholding 
those which are of tbd growth of riie United States, Great Britain 
would not lose the article, but ^erica would lose the market ; and 
a formidable rival would be raised up, who would last much longer 
than the resolutions under conskteration.” (Memoirs, vol. i. p. i$3.) 

But we are now beginning to tread upon tender ground ; an^ 
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shall therefore proceed to observe in genital \ernis, that Vrom 
the period at which Mr. Jefferson M^as finnl> seated in the go* 
vernment up to the present moment, tlie United States have 
uniformly exhibited the strongest partiality to France, and anti- 
pathy to England. Every aej o£ the British goveuunent is 
viewed by that Vt America througli a distorted medium, and 
converted if possible into a topic of reproach and invective ; 
while on the otlier hand the most flagrant acts of injustice on 
the part of France aie either passed over in total silence, or 
studiously extenuated by those towards whom they are di- 
rected.'**'” This antipathy Englahd has unfortunately shewed 
no viisposition to conquer by conciliatory measures, of a naluie 
that might have been adopted without injuring our real inteiests. 
The Americans, all republican as they are, would have been 
highly pleased to have seen at their seat of government an En- 
glish ambassador of high i ank and distinction. The more sen- 
sible and discreet ^mong tfac^ would have hailed with satisfac- 
tion the uriival of a minister respectable for age, and for tried 
and acknowledged talents. But the extent to which we have 
disappointed both these views need not be pointed out. 

If the two countries, however, are now disposed to concilia- 
tion, it would be wise to dismiss all rctiospective views on both 
sides. They had better contemplate with cooler heads and 
warmer lie'aits than have hitherto been employed in the con- 
troversy, what each would lose by war, what each would gain 
by peace. l.ot America consider her yet limited population, 
her inadequate establishments, her unprotected ships, her pre- 
carious commerce, her infant and insufficient finances. Let 
England take a prospective view of Canada in danger, the West 
Indies turbulent, the sea covered with American privateers, and 
an extensive market lost. Let the Americans again, as an 
honest and tlnnk?^<^ people, leflcct, that if England falls, the 
combined Annies and navies of all Europe, wielded b> France 
for the subjugation of America, will be brought into contact 
with her shores, and can her population repel die shock And 
let them furdier reflect, that England mmt fall^ if she give up 
a particle of her maritime rights, in the present state of the 


* We iiave extracted this passage from a pain]>hlet just pobltshed, by the 
Messrs. Balisuiype of Edinburgh, which was put into our hands after this ariiclt. 
was prepared for the press. It is enutled ** A View of the StaUi of Parties in the 
United States of America, beiog an Attempt to account f6ip the present Ascemt- 
aocy of the Frencb, or democratic Party, m that Country.** We do not a?ree 
in all the aathor*s positions, but think his production replete with sotn^ ^ellsc, 
and being the work of a gentleman who has recently visited the United it 

IS well woi thy of the public attention. • 
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T!;urop#*an contben^ and hn ^trionsly rrij)pled in tier es:ertiOna 
ajfainsi the cor&mon enemy, if the weight of America, and the 
piivatioti of her eu$if)in, are thrown into the scale of hostility. 
Mui as the last is the Jess evil of the two, England must choose 
it if redneed to the alternative; for she had better dir tu the 
trenches^ than capitulate uitli her barbaroUve and overbearing 
enemy, 

England, therefore, both foi her own sake, and for that of 
Auieiica (when Ameiican iiitetests are Well considered), cannot 
^ive up a pajticle of Jier iitaiitiine rights. But saving this 
point, we tiiteit that she will bold out to this irritable people 
everv leasoirible and conriliatoiy proposition, that she will not 
Mider the eatise of moialityand good order, and the eventual 
lijppiiie$vof the world to be put in jeopardy for a point of na- 
tional pride, when national honour is not implicated. 

If the Virgmian party do not nppieciaie this conduct, the 
New England part> will, and ntyliall find the advantage, should 
the French at lengtjji prove strong enough* to foice on hosti- 
litieS| in spite of proposals on otii part founded in reason and 
justice, and maintained upon tlie S3 stem and principles to be 
deduced from the preceding pages. Foi we trust that we sliall 
not be suspected, after what is written in the early part of this 
article, of counselling the purchase of apparent seciinty by any, 
even the smallest, dereliction of national honour, 01 •even by any 
considerable sacrifice of national inteiests, so fai as they aie 
consistent with justice and the law of nations. 

\V.e trust that we have now, in some degiee, afforded to our 
readers a clue that w ill load them through the intricate 1 jby- 
riilttis of misrepresentation, in which the detailsof oui Ameiu\in 
politics aio involved, up to the original causes of the mischief ; 
and that whatever may be the lesidt of the present discossions 
between tlie two countries, a dispassionate will perceive 111 
it the consequence of events^ wdth whi< li b^ias ao;{uired some 
familiaiit), and upon Which he possesses the means of foiming 
soinethiug like a fair judgment. 

After again and agaUi urging the obvious truth, that the ruin 
of England must be speedily followed by the subjugation of tlie 
Uiiin d States (for a time at least), by prance, wo think that the 
iollfiw hig pESsa^i (which we shall cite in conclusion, iroin a 
sensible pampluct published about three ycais ago’*^), will 
prove that madne^ only can drive them into war with England, 
sinct they must be both immediate and ultsumie Sufferers by the 


• Oil Without Vincgai, and Oign^ty wUHont Pndc, or BdMvbit American, 1)4 
Wcstikiemo Interr^b considead, % Mr. MedfOid, 180*?. 




tliii Ifeer^ of poli<^ 

for awftmene^^ bf E«gland;? , 

, " Ainerica ill A its progress, .ml^lfetich is 

voprecedei|ted|il! may ; Ir^tarded, but it cannot be 

stopped; therefoi^ whatever bad eome^nepces i^ result, they 
will be but mopimitary; It is not* so wjfb ]l^kain, which is a ^ 
country already risen so high, that the question is not to rise 
higher, but to remain as it is. Should hostilities with America 
prove seriously injurious to England, ttey may n^v^r be reme- 
died; thus the case is of inucb more impdirtauce to Britain than 
it is to America. I mean not to say that America may not suf- 
fer jnost severely in the first iiistauce, but the consequences caii 
only be transitory; whereas, with respect to Britain, they may 
be such as never to bp done away.^^ • . 

Considering this^author’s perfect acquaintance wutb Americu, 
hi& transatlantic predilections, but his ignorance or forgetfulness 
. of the fatal consequences likely to resiiif to the United States 
from the ruin or sdbjagation 8f England ;~\Ve think this extract 
quite conclusive as to America, and not unworthy the serious 
attention of a British statesman. 


Aut. VIII. An Inguhy into the Consequences of neglecting 
to give the Prayer Book mih ifm Bible, ' Interspersed with 
Remarks on some late Ifipeeches at Cambridge, and other im^ 
portant Matter relative td the Briiuh am Foreign Bible 
Hociely. By Herbert Marsh, D. D, F. R. S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity* Cambridge, Deigbton, Nicholson, and 
Barret, l^o^on, Rivington. Octavo, pp. 80. 1812. 

ALTHOttOit th^ space which we^ usually allot to subjects of a 
religious nature is already occupied in this number, with matter 
too important to be omitted in favour of any other, yet the 
p^pblk ; before us, from of reasoning displayed 

appears calculated to ma^ so many false iiupressions on timid 
; inii^s,' andiito check tbe'prqpreJiS' of so mueh and suob extensive 
that we caimot occasion? pass, witbont 

using eveiy Exertion .wbic^ l&nits will allow, to point dnt 
wM^abpears to us to be tbe Ofrors of the nov^l. obje^ll^ con- 
' tamedCm it,^ 10 a futiue oppo fuU S^ussion 

« of the i^tensiyOi"^^^ of the British nn4\1^ofeign Bible 

Society^*; ' ^|^e,iCb!^ess,^^ that our previqto^resp^^^ for 

the authdfdl tbik paip pnder somd con- 
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^'cernmg the nibde (^f treWiug iis cpntettt 3 .:f''' W 
$0119^ to >vhQse?^6Dindness ofjudgiiiept, aiidii^cuteness of reason* 
ing, we J^eed accustoimd to; 4^ a cause 

wiiich apf|iliil:8;to our limited capacities to be Absolutely unsup- 
ported by the principles of common ^^nse> we cannot^ in gene- 
ral, suspecting that the fault lies in tffllb density of our 
perceptions; and even after a long and anxious scrutiny of the 
grounds upon which our judgment rests, it is with great mo- 
desty that we venture to state its results, . Modesty, however, 
;la this particular case does npt imply doubt; for, in truth*, not a 
;ahiidow of it rests upon our. minds; and if Professor Marsh 
' found it of all subjects on which he ‘ever undertook to write, 
the most Intricate and perplexed/’ (p, 53.) we are persuaded 
that the^^ifcumstaucA arose from his having unluckily advocated 
that side of the question, on which it would have perplexed an 
angel ;of controversy to have found a solid argument; or from 
his hAvipg, in the solitude of the^loister incident to a vacation 
at Cambridge, contemplated a little spectre of his imagination, 
till it Assumed the grim and portentous aspect of a giant. 

Professor M^rsh bad entitled himself to the gratitude of his 
counfry, and tlie respect of all gobd cluirchmen; for his success- 
ful exertions iii favour of the national system oreducation upon 
the principles of Pr. Bell; and it is not the least evil likely to re- 
sult from the present pamphlet, that it will w eaken all his former 
arguments, by implicating his name and authority in what must 
appeal^ to a large portion of his former admit ers, to be the 
labyrinths of bigotry and errorl Accordingly we find that the 
advwafrs of Mr. Lancaster, with fiieir usual alacrity, lost no 
time' in sen4ii% a circular letter to the idembers of the Bible 
Society, endeavounitig to draw them into an opinion that their 
objects and interests weie. how identified with his ; and it is with 
the deepest regret thatVwe pi^eriye in the paniphlet before us ^ 
positive assertion to the ;samc #lfect. When wA cctfisider the 
results which the professor’s reasoning is calculated; to^^produeb 
on the minds of many of "tHosOfyj^hoSe plain sense and. enlight- 
ened ss^l^ttach them to thAv upon which the Bible 

Society isii j^^nded^ wh^f W th^ 

shock, w|^ip^‘^jch|i)er^ns'mu$t;receiyh.hy thed^ ; 

danger^ qinetly hid in; the professor’s bmfr 

the last seveh yAarA^ a»d by a rough infiiha^On of 

-4he mmhiif that long -^poriod,; by:, 

^ predating the atnhbrized. ^ of the Bible ^Jan ; expensivV 

• c^tal^hbea’««veo'y'«iii:s,. 
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book), At a reduced piice, to tlie members of the church, Jbe* 
cause they have left the circulatiou of PrayW-bdoks, and of 
explanatory tracts (which are comparative!;^ cheap and easy of 
aciiuisition), to other hands less full than dieir own -ne cannot 
help exclaiming, 

« " Who but would mile if such a man there be, 

Wlio but would tneep if Herbert Marsh were he. 

But it is not by die indulgence of contemptuous indifference, 
or of unmanly sorrow, that the evil can be counteracted. Wo 
shall therefore proceed, with all the plainness and earnestness 
which* the importance of the subject demands, to make a few 
brief obsemtions upon the two poiiits pruicipally insisted on. 
Fiist, on the danger of dissociating with dissenters, for the pur* 
pose of promoting the circulation of the authorized version of 
tlie Brble atone y without note oi comment : and secondly, on the 
'^opposed identity of ^tercsts and objects, between the Bible 
Society, and Mr. Lancaster's committees. 

1. The whole of Professor Marsh's argument seems to rest 
'upon this assumption; that in associating with JDissentc^s for the 
pin pose of widely circulating the Bible alom^ such of trie mem* 
bers ot the society as belong to the Church have direct/ ff conn- 
teiiauced the e i tensive omission of the Prayer-book ; thereby indi- 
rertfy admitting its inutility or inexpediency, as the best and 
safest commentary for tlie instruction of the people. Now this ap- 
pears to us to be a very disingenuous conclusion ; and something 
iikc iiudmg*fault with a society established to feed the hungry, 
for giving a poor man a loaf of bread at half its original cost, 
because they do not also give him an ounce of cheese upon the 
terms ^ or like blaming the IsTdies who associate to provide 
soldiers wives with child-bed linen, and caudie, because they 
thereby countenance an ei tensive ommion of datinol waistcoats 
for the use oPthc soldiers themselves. In distributing those things 
of which there is the greatest need, and which the objects of 
flic bounty find it the most difficult to procure, they aic far 
from wishing to preclude them from the possession of other ai- 
ticles of comfort ; but they think, that by confining their own 
excrtioi^ to th^ most obvious and pressing w^ants, they will in- 
terest more persons in the charity, and thus effect the moie 
extensive good. 

Just so, the Bible Society huve associated to circulate Bibles, 
which arc very expensive to pui chase, and of which there was a 
great dearth; not one family ip fifty throughout the counlfy 
having one in their possession, ^nd they found that Christians 
of every denomination were so sensiblegof the utility of such an 
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object^ that vev; enctemive assistance, in zeal and money, ccmld 
be procured by bonfiiiin^ the charity to the bread of life a|oiu\ 
But can those who circulate, at little more than half price, a 
Bible ^rth six or seven shillings, be accused of neglecting or 
depreciating the Prayer-book, which may be ha<l for fifteen- 
pence; because they double their own means of circulating the 
fonndr, by leading the latter to the zeal of the individual, of the 
regular c ler^} man, oi of other societies ; or rathei because they 
do not def)rlve themselves of the power of giving a poor man 
thiee oi four shillings in a Bible, that they may eventually save 
hitn seven pence halfpennj^ on the purchase of a Prayer-book? 
hoi, after all, no society rAu force a Prayer-book upon the peo- 
ple. A!l that any society can do, is to ciirulatc such as arc 
demanded by ‘*nbscribeis at a reduced price. Nor do we sup- 
pose that even Dr. Mardi would tocoimneiid that the accept- 
ance of a pravei-book, at a stated price, should be geiieially 
m^e the indispensable t oiuhrion of receiving a bible ; because 
it is obviou^, that such a logufulion woulh by no means increase 
the circulation of Prayer-books, but only diminish that of Bibles. 
i\nd the fact in the present case is, that from the comparative 
cheapiit^s of the liturgy, and the evtent to tvhicli it is to he pro- 
em ed fioni the ancient and venerable society for picmioting Chris- 
tian kiio\\ ledge the demand for that book is pietty amply sup- 

{ died. Every one that wishes for it can procure it with a very 
ittle iiugulity; and we think that Piofessoi Marsh, anxious as 
he is to depieeiate the labours of the Bible Society, has ad- 
mitted moie than enough benefit from their exertions, to couu- 
tei balance the problematical chance of saving to a very few pooi 

E arsons, seven-pence halfpenny oii the purchase of a Prayer- 
ook, when they desire to •procure it But the* demand foi 
Bibles is very far from hein^ mppHed; and we are utterly asto- 
nished that Professor Marsh should have ventured, in the face 
of notorious and recorded facts, to declare thaS» there were 
channels in abnndance for tlie distribution of the Bible, long 
before the existence of the modern society ” (P. 9.) Does he 


WV Sts very happy to find, thatf this Society ha* bad an accession of abbve 
i!uO() «Qb^eOber* ariibiii the year; and we trust that the^circummnce will 
t«nd to allay the feats of tbose^ who fbresaw it* ruin in the sui ee^s of the Bible 
hoiuty. We are perspailed that the competition e&tablibhed, hat acted as a 
spur to one, aitd a teili t6 the olhei , Xiong may the comiietition last ♦ But let it 
not bt a competitUw hf words but of doing fwid. As Mr, Dealtry has welt expressed 
It, « whv sliould there be any 6ther rivalry between these urcat lastitutions, but 
the mentions rivalry of conferrinig benefits on maolcind > Sut ejy there is abondsipce 
of loom for the labouis of both. B»«ry bSift and eveiy band should be pressed 
into the sei vice, and invited to partake of the rewaid ” (3M[r. Dealtry** speech at 
nertfordtdan.a4,181^) ^ 
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not know that Walei^ had for more than twenty yoaipa 

been presenting reiterated and most urgent petitiona for Bibles^ 
without any adequate supplj, till the cstabUshmeniof the Bible 
Society? Does lie not know, that the Bristol Society found la 
call for 41200 Bibles and Testaments ip one year; and that of 
Manchester, for upwrds of 7000 in little more than six months ? 
Does he not know, that there are 300,000 persons who under- 
stand no langt»a|;e but the Gaelic; not one in forty of whom 
possessed a Bible, till the society translated and dispersed it m 
that language ? J)oes he not know, that in many parts of Ire- 
land not more than a third of die Protestant famihes possessed 
Bihle^ till the society imported them ; and of the Papist fami- 
lies, s( arcely <me in oOO ? Does he not not know, that in Jersey 
not a J^'eiicli Bible was to be had, though many fauulics would 
willingly have purchased one? Does he not know*, that at this 
moment, notwithstanding all the excitions of the two societies, 
and of the Naval and Military Bible Society, above 21, (XW ap- 
plications for Biblef from soldfrrs and sailors, now serving m 
his inajchty’s army and navy, have been ineflectual for want 
of funds ? And does he not know that a great and increasing 
demand now exists throughout the whole kingdom ; although 
al)ove 300,000 Bibles and Testaments have been printed and 
ciieulatcd at home, within the last se\eu jears, by the Bible 
Society off/j/Y It would be easy to multiply these questions 
from official leports, oi from notorious facts; and Professor 
Marsh must surely have been acquainted with many of them ; 
for he has himself told us, that lie has spared no pains to get every 
information on the subject. What then shall we say of his as- 
bcrlion, that channels in abundattce existed for tlie distribution 


* The liihtory of the oricin and progress of the U»We Society ir simply this 
The extreme want of Welsli Bihleb in KoitU Wales, and the despair of obtaining 
them without i;^'SO»ttng^o new and extroordiuai y mean*? toi the pui pose, having 
been made known to munyelidiitablcpeison#, the means of supplying it became 
a bubjcct ofconsideiatlon. Ju the course of their coinomnications they found 
that the want of Bibles was not cotidnecl to Weles, but that it wa^ felt in other 
parts of the tfnitod Kingdom, and also in a greater degree abroad; and tlioir 
views proirressively extended to the supply of the dcDciency wherever it prevailed. 
It was evident that the means for atUirtibg this object must be proportionate to its 
magnitude ; andvthe plan proposed for the purpose was accordingly calculated 
to embrace the euppuit of Cbustiaus at large, by invituur tlie conpurrence of 
persons of wery description, who professed to regard the Scriptures as the nroper 
standard of leligious truth. The p|an of the society was thu^ suggested by the 
sm^U camidieratibit of the deplorable nrimt of the woid of God, and the supply of 
that want wag Up tole earf eaefttsiae object: without the slightest disposition to rival 
any other society, or to dieprectate theJjtufSfy of tiic Church of England ; or the 
most distant su^icion tWt swohjia' consequence could cvei ensue irom it. In 
truth, the experience of seven years has shewn tiiat no such has ari«oii| 
^ or was ever ihongh^of, till the publication of the pamphlet before us, 
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of the Bible^?— We wi&h not to say any thing harsh ; hut Im* 
partial sint^eritjT obliges u& to remark, that it would have been 
wiser in Professor Marsh to have abstained from an accusation, 
brought forward a few pages afterwards, that the Bible Society 
had violated both truth and candour, on a point for the pro^’ 
of which he refers to an appendix, whiclf^s postponed to a fu^ 
ture opportunity. 

We think that w^e have now said enough to satisfy a reflecting 
mind of the futility of Professor Marshes objections totheBibm 
S<)ciet>. His principal objection is not to the extensive ciicu- 
falion oi the Bible, but, as he states, in very large capital 
lottcis, to THE EXTENSIVE OMISSION OF THE LI- 
THROy. Now, if we have shew^n that no such omission is 
diiectly or indirectly advised by the Church of England mem- 
bers of the Bible Souefy, or countenanced, encomaged, or in 
fact eflected by the constitution of the Society ; but that they 
have abstained from distributing Piayey-books which can be 
procured in abundame, and with compaiative fadhty, in order 
to obtain more extensive assistance towards diHusuig the Bi- 
ble, which is procured v^ilh gi cater difficulty; — if a Church 
of England-man, wishing to gi\e away the Prayer-book with 
the Bible, may now procure it with gi cater ease than he can a 
Bible, which is all that the exertions of die society could effect, 
were the sale of Prayer-books pwt of its plan ; — and if by con- 
fining itself to the Btble alone, it extends its circulation both 
among churchmen and dissenters, to say nothing of its exei tions 
among the heathen ; all which {mints aie, we think, indisputa- 
ble ;~lhcn is the society cleated from any wish to depreciate 
the liturgy, and its* church of England membcis from any design 
to omit it in the bistruction of the people; then full to the 
ground all the piofessor’s diic foiebodiugs, about tlie designs of 
supposed " Cal vinii^ts and Pin itans,*’ di awn from analogy to the ne- 
glect, depreciation, and abiaiitioii of the litur^,1iiy the real puri- 
tans in the reign of our first Charles : then can he with as little 
fail ness blame the society for distributing the Bible alone, as he 
could blame them, had thfy picsented him with their reports, for 
not absti acting the information therein contained ; which he might 
easily have procuied among his friends at Cambridge, or have 
pui dialed for a shilling, condensed in Mr. Scott’s seimon. 

This, then, as we have observed, is enough to satisfy a r^ecU , 

mind ; and, with the d^an Carlisle, we have on all oc^ 
casions of contrariety of sentiment, an instinctive aversion to 
vam and irivolous contentions conteming the outsides of ques- 
*^^*u*” ^iijmgly, for pgr own sakes, rest here* But 

as the majority of minds are not of a r^ecti^ turn, but very 
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upt to be swayed by the outsides of questions, we must on tWs 
account, as well as out of compliment to the Uarnod professor, 
add in consideration of the great labour and pains he has employed 
about his pamphlet, yet extend our observations a little fuither. 

One of the most prominent features of many pages of the 
work is the reverend^uthor himself, and the vitupeiatioii which 
has been heaped upon the Margaiet professor of divuiit),” 
for defending and upholding the Utiugy in his address to the se- 
nate of Cambridge. W<r must, however, observe, that if JDi 
Marsh had contented himself m that address with .those objects, 
if he had strongly put it to the good sense and consciences of the 
members of the church of England, that it was incumbent upoq 
them to be caieful in bestowing the liturgy, which they might 
ver} easily proem e at a cheap late, wliciever they gave away a 
Bible to a poor man, especially to one who had no opportunity 
ofhasingitexppundedb) aiegulai and enlightened clergyman;— 
he would have had our coidial thanks, and as wo think those of 
eveiy candid fiicnd to %hc chuich.* But when he proceeded with« 
out Just cause or provocation, and upon the faith of a false as« 
sumption, to u<«e his most eainest endcavoms to break up and 
dissolve a society whose objects, acts, and intentions were so 
dear to many sincere and orthodox Christians; we must say, that 
the attempt has not, in our opinion, met with more vitupciation 
than its unjustifiable vanity deserved, or than its author ought 
naturally to have expected. Nor are the cl^rges of Calvinism, 
Puritanism, hostility to the church, and the like, which are liber- 
ally and indiscriminately bestowed in the present pamphlet on the 
advocates of theiBible Society, or his numerous insinuations against 
the motives and cbaracteis of his Cambridge adversaries, deserv- 
ing of, or likely to meet with, n smgller shaie of blame; though, 
tiom motives of respect, we shall certainly abstain from adding 
our portion on the present occasion. We cannot, however, help 
exclaiming, f^^he Bishops of Durham, Jiorwich, and St. David^ 
the Lords Teiguniouth and Gambier, Calvini«^ts, Puritans, and 
enemies to the church i!' 

Wc think also that when he recommended the transfer of the 
subscriptions to another society, which the experience of a cen- 
tuiy has proved^iiicapable, from various ce^es, (respectable as it 
is,) of promoting in an equal d^ree the circulation of the scrip- 
tures, the chlu^ge of wishing to check that circulation was not in- 
aptly applied to him. It is far mdeed from amounting tea Popish 
prohibition, as has been insinuated j but it is singular^at even 
the most distant approadi to it on the part of a Protestant 
should be accoinpiimed, inpoint of tme, by a zeal on the part of 
many of die Papists for the circulation of the scriptures. Wf* 
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arc inihitakcn^ bowovori if llie mo&t bi^otted Roioani^itfs will not 
rejoice at th« pn^fessoA jxtblicatjon. If lie be &U|>po^< d by them 
to give the general sense of liia clerical brethrefi, the} ^\JI1 at least 
hail the levival oi pnttctples lor\ihieli they have long contended. 

Hoc Itiucus VC lit et magno merceutur Atrida?-^* 

That the woids lOMtagion^^o^ the like, may have 

been tnaccui atf»ly or somen hat imstuy u^ed hi the h(‘iu of debate 
or of contio\ersy, may be veiy true. But this is not mi^cly llie 
outside, it is very husk aud oflal of the question. 

The next obj^'Ction wliieh seems likely^ from its looicaJ up- 
peatauce, to make a false impfession upon weak minds, js, that 
wlien cluirclinien, possess an establishment and a htiugy, as- 
sociate with dissepteis, who have neither, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing tlie Ribh ohue; the partnership is not formed upon 
equal terms, beeause the criterion and test of the establishment 
is abandoned without an ec|uivalcnt, TO TIIK KUIN (again 
in very luicje capitals) OF THAT PARTY WIIK'H MAKES 
THK SACRIFICE.^' " They make approaches to the conventi- 
cle, while the conventicle makes no approaches to the church ; 
thus tlie <hiiich is undermined, while the conventicle remains en- 
tire” (P, (il,C.) • 

Notwithstanding the logical semblance of this series of pro- 
positions, tve cannot help replying in the language of the schools, 

Negatur minor,” For keeping in mind the fac ility with wdiich 
Che lituigy can be procured for distiibution by the membeis ot 
the church, we think that they are clear gaiiieis in this pailner- 
ship, instead of not having an equivalent ; as indeed they seem to 
think themselves, from the names which appear at tlie head of 
tlie concern. For if, as Pro((‘Ssor Marsh justly observes, the va- 
rious sects of dissenteis tdnhl the scripturesi by aid offahe in- 
tcrpretatioiis, into the aejection of the Trinity, die Atonement, 
the 8aci aments, and oliipr doctiines ; how much more easily 
would a mail so deceived base Ids mind opened by a i^ealous and 
orthodox minister, who contd refer him for the truth ip the ^ndy 
of hh oftM liibUf than if he received thif naked doctrine from 
the sectarian without any stnudttrd bjf zi^hkh fo tot « 7 s truth i llie 
paity, therefore, which is in error, must always Jiave the disad- 
vantage in ihe ctrculatiqii of the tot of truth ; unless we suppose 
the grace of God to be uodtitig, the real of God's true ministets 
nothing, and the ekortioos of the appstles of error to be every thing. 
1 here is, then, Wme die dianenters Will remain 

difeseniers ; or if they do, that the study Of the word of God 
wdl giadually bring them negrer to the truth, tlie Socimans' 
^re,8o well aware pf that dtey haoo cmnpilod n garWeef 
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Bible for the use of their disciples. We should be glad to See 
them inenibers of tlie Bible Society ; they could not retain their 
disciples one month against the free use of the iiuthoiized ver- 
sion of the scriptures. 

But will churchmen become diiseiiters ? We think not; so 
long as the establi^'d clergy do their duty, in the e\plaiiation 
of the Bible to the poor ; and if they neglect this diitj, we arc 
not of opinion tliattlie addition of a Prayer-book will guarantee 
their fidelity to mother dmreh. If possessmg and venerating 
the Bible, they see the dissenting minister zealous in propagating 
tiiiths which he professes to found upon it, and the established 
minister negligent oi lukewarm, they will probably believe the 
former to be the most sincere, and thcrefoie the most likely to 
lie right. And this they will think whether they have a Prayer- 
book or not, Por, as the Margate! piofeshor well observes), the 
poor do not possess the knowledge and the judgement which are 
necessary to direct men in the ihoiie of their religion. ITicy 
muht theiefoie fmin ^t from th<1r instiiictors. But when he 
proceeds to ask, cau there be a better instructoi in the opinion 
of churchmen than the book of Common Pia}ei t We answer, 
THE PARISH pRiifiST. Klse why have so many eminent men 
passed so much of their time in writing eonimcntarioi, tiacts, and 
expositions on the principal parts of the litui^y itsell i 

The fair result then is this, where a zealous'niini&t(*r of the church 
officiates, the piesence of the Bible alone, as the test of frnlh, will 
not only preHer\e ihe church from the conventicle, but tend to the 
approximation of the <*oiiventicle to Uie church ; though the mi- 
nister will certainly distribute Prayer-books for use in his church. 
Where the advantage of such a minister is wanting, particularly 
if a zealous dissentei intervenes, ihi^ presence of the ay er-book 
will by no means preserve the poor from eiioi, for the leasons 
so ably stated by ilie learned professor, respecting th(*ir w ant of 
knowledge ayd judgement to make a choice. But the presence 
and study of tile Bible alone will render tlieui more accessible 
to the truth, should it by Gocl’> blessing be proposed to them ; 
and cannot but mend their hearts and tiu ir lives, should it be hU 
will to leave them in comparative darkness. We cannot there^ 
foie but think^ that tliose who object to the distribution of the 
Bible alone by the hands of cfaiirdiuien and dissenters respeC* 
tively, as they hud a want for it, pay but an ill complimciit to the 
seal of the church ; and must be icady to come to this coitqlusion^ 
that where the church is without zeal, or from other causes in- 
sufUciettt to the instrmjtton of the people, the people thogld re- 
main in utter darkness, rather than be gained for n by the 
dissenters :^'{n[Op03iiaon/to which yve iWuk no who 
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liai» travelled into those parts of England where the poptilalion 
has rapidly increased, can possibly accede. 

But we are tofd (pp. 50, 51, and 58, 59,) that the association 
of churchmen with dissenters, for the circulation of the Bible 
iilone^ has a tendency to make them hostile to all tests, imVrffheut 
to the liturgy, prone to /Wj^its omission, and, in fact, httW 
Better than disscnUrs themselves; — that a%arc connexion with 
the Bible Society, is sufficient to produce this effect, e\en when 
unassisted by the operation of otner causes,” such as Cal\inisiii 
and the like. The FACTS in prmf of this inference arc rather 
curious: they consist, iiist, of a speech of Mr. Whithieairs to 
his dissenting coustitucnls at Bedford, in which he openl} ex- 
piessecl his wishes for, and expectation of, the abolition bf the 
tesr act. Without any legard to the quacker;y usually thought 
allowable in addressing constituents on the eve of an expected 
election, without any leflcctiou that Mr. Whitbread is peihaps 
not the man of all others, upon whom the advocates of the 
Bible Sociely would fix as thu oiacle of«theu religious senti^ 
inents, or political hopes, if any they have of tiie latter ; — this 
speech is argued upon with no great fairness, as wc think, as em- 
bodying in words the spirit of all the other Bible Societies. 

llic other FACl" in proof is the (mvmptionf that because the 
itieetiiig at Cambiidge censured Professoi Marsh’s objections to 
the Bible Society, on the score of its disti ibiiting the tiibh* alonei 
and that its Church of England members jus tided the omission 
of the liturgy in the instruction of the people, therefore i( 
cannot be supposed that they will toned that omission, by sup- 
plying indiaiduaUy what the society in its corporate capacity 
withholds^ (P. 60.) The result will as he thuiks be a goner al 
increase of dissenters. 

We have already exposeef the mistake concerning the sup 
posed desire ^to omit the liturgy in the instruction of the people 
We shall not therefore stop to take cogni^anpc of tlie obviously 
illogical, not to say absurd, deduction of the abo^e inferences ; 
but shall proceed to the more useful purpose of stating a FACT 
or two ill illustration of the salutary effects of associating with 
dissenters, in such charitable and ^sligiotls objects, as we may 
conscientiously promote in their company* 

In tlie Bishop of Durham’s schools in the norfli, the children 
of churchmen and dissenters are indiscriminately admitted ; but 
if the latter attend disdentinn places of worship with their pa- 
rents, they are nbt expectM to attend the church. This pri- 
vilege was at first used by them to a considerable extent, but in 
short time, so grateful were they for the Christian liberality 
shewn "to them, that they et^tiiiilly repaired to the churchy in 
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Vfe shall now pi‘ac«iiMl io conclusiott notice an ot^e<^oi% 
which ftom the pen of JDr. Marsh has a pree^Oment cUmi to 
attentionix^we mean the analog) dnwn by hm between tl» 
piiuctples of the Bible Society,^ and tiiose of^Mr> X<aocabters 
s> stem of education. " Mr. Lanchater;” »ey •> h» (jn ** adopts 
the Bible, and the Bible alone.” Bible Society. 

Le^ ns Bien “ draw n ppiallel between htstnirtion 

t; affbtded by Mr^ and the relig^iis k^itirtetloo afiorded 

by the modern BiMe Shdfefly/' “ '1 he tfWihai’ tbondoes raligiOns 
instruction to the chiid^eu at the pool, thp latter extends it to 
adutti, who aio hoqueutlyw equal wwt Of tt. Both agree in 
providing a Bible , both aatee m leaving dial Bible^ uaiiceom« 
panied with the h^glgy.” 'rhtt t*eaaOnii% of the learned prdfes<- 
soi's stiongly letiulKb ua of the argnn^ts by which Hoeilcu in 
demy ¥. ednearours to prove wO ^entity bf Mayedon and 
Momuooith. ** T^ere u a rmr in Macedo^ theie iv moreover 
a iiyer in Mogpiohtb. J^t is cahrd Wye, at Monmouth, but it is 
out of my praihr what U the name of the other ruer ; but it is 
all one, it is as like as my fingers n to fishgeis, and there is 
salmons in bodi.^ But os wh eaiiOot Bta professor to 

taste this analogy, and as we shi^d bo very glad to convert bun 
to Our opinion, we wilM bHe%' Obsetve, that to his iiigoniuus 
compansou th^ apj^ai to us to be two objcrtions, besides 
'die obvious one ^ identtfybiig the miiuts of adults with those nr 
children, 1st 'Tne positkMfig m which it is founded aie not en- 
tbisly Hue m point of feet; gMLSBtt* to die extent uMvhicb they 
aip true the analogy does not apply.i' ' * 

^ '1st. It Is hot true ^at Mr. Laheasttn in the4rdhB4us instruc- 
ts aficfoed by him, iinpat1|^e knowledge of the whole Bible, 
as the society^ does, but oi m^ $nih pnri» df it as are consistent 
with the rdigiOhs 'the vdtfibw denomimt/ons of 

Cf&isttant. .dll the pecs(k^ do^triDes a^l^tefully eacluiM, 
and the system is eaa«j% that system or H^gme/ohsed p*o- 
lestantim,” whtch PrOmsdr Maish so justly mpraeates as ap- 
plied to members of the chutivh. But, ddl^ it Mr. Laneaster 
'md inlhart the knowledge or the whole j|||m a broad aud do- 
eided inm of distinction would stiU sbpirm him from the 
Bible Society, He absolutely eicfudsi thh jnti^y frQip‘ht& 
scbotils. 1 |!r h 'tdittrehmah) dAtibfbte, sends b» chud to such a 
sehodl,^e ohtmot he broh^t !\{q> ih |lia iVliets of the t^uroh. If 
such seU»m# iwre uhiVef$i|By,Ustaldt8hed'fai ail the nidwto q|f the 
tl^ftem, dnj[}lbbpfe m gehenib bod diptehSidrenyoif dtJtH^men m . 
JjPhihlary be ddhamd |t^<dlmb>hkig sdidi die first ru- 

of lir nistracttoti) d# Mpjhbaent to the tenets of Bi« 
ssiHt withwiM^. Jr and ii^ticMty < 
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p^dleYit that they should be imbued. The ehufuh^ in short, 
would be cventially delivered up into die haAd<< of the |Jiss< 5 |rteis ; 
fot the afieciidn, the gratitude, the instruction of the people, 
would all enlisted on their side; Tills is evidently tlio ti iic 
and ratlohai objection to Mr. Lanrastci’s system, contemplated 
with a view to ite gentMl rt</oj 3 i|>wi,'and not to Us contineu and 
l»udabll& operatio^ji on the children of di»ne»tefs. It is on ibis, 
at least, that all tlie ^rguaieiiN ifi tB« late controversy woie 
founded. 

But how does this apply So the JBihIc Society? Theie is no 
principle of czt/wsion. with themj out they offer with a libeial 
hauj^ the pure and un vitiated woid of God (to be used accord- 
ing to their seVerai wants and systems,) 16 churchmad and 
the vaijoiis sects of dissenters; leaving it to the grace of Ood^ 
and the /oal of each bodl)^, to produce its due effects on tlie 
minds^of their disetptes.^ ftisofer as Mr. Lancaster attempts to 
do the same by im|)aiting the nibchanical principled of his system 
to cha^Lhi>f KiigUmd schools, which we believe he is willing to 
do when he Can do UO more, the piactiral pait pf the questioii 
between him and Dr, Bell is (in tfutt mtunce } rtd\iced to the 
compaiati\ie meritsf of the mechanism and practices of the i\xo 
systems, which is not very great, though In some respect im- 
portant ;* aiid to the dlflfiprence between the cbafndters of the. 
two men, which, as our readers know, is very^ great indeed*. 

But contemplating the obieejaons to Mr. l^ncaatei^s peculiar 
system in the light in which Or. M^sh sees them, and m wt:^h 
we aie fully disposed to concur, it igi*evidettl, that 'they have’ no 
more analogy with the genertJ ftJSljnbifjles and conduct of the 
Bible Society, than exists betW<(^j^^principle of exclusion, and 
one of universal adniisslot). * 

We trust that eijiough has noW’^becn said to convince every 
unprejudiced member of the Bible Society, that die church is in 
ho danger (roiu Mis assistance towards die; charitable distribution 
of fl/oMC in his own country; and that in following 

Or^ wfarsli^s advice, by withdrawing from the, society, or , 
deavKiring to conlitie its operation to foreign countries, hi ,, 
would help to prostrate one of the most glorious fabrics that 
ever was raised among a Christian popple ;’and ^o ruin an mstitu* 
tfon, in which (to use the of 0 benevolent American) tbe 
friends of <%riStianity'bave at last met on comiuQU graiU|d, and ' 
eombibed their efforts promote die* best of causes, by means 
about which it is dispute,** These w<jie tM^kcts 
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of our critical labours* Tliat a clergyman of the church of 
Knoland, of acknowledged abilities and sujpciior loarjai^t should 
deliberately undertake to annihilate a society, d/hich haa^lfor its 
sole object die diffusion of the pure'and uiuululterated wprd of 
God, and Aat too iu the umpteenth century, would be incon- 
ceivable, if die truth were not before our eyes. It is enough to 
raise the ghosts 6f Cramner and o/ Luther* And we can «u*arcely 
briuj^ our mbds to believe, that the learned professor had 
riously any other 9h|ect^in view, than ^ to give ^ the woild a 
specimen of the extent to which the powers of latiocinalion can ' 
smother the plain dictates of common sense. Becaus’^ men cir- 
culate Bibles alone, they are therefore hostije to the liturgy! 
Because they associate wifll dissenters in a pious and charitable 
work, they therefore undermine our religioU«i establishment ! As 
well might it be said, because the society for promoting Chri^ ’ 
tiaii knowledge does not print and circulate the liomilic^i, it is 
therefore hostile to them ; or, wliat is as good as this logic, be* 
cause we wear bo&U, therefore w0 dislike shoes. Most sorry 
should we be to possess Dr. Mar8h\s talents and learmujs, were 
we capable of abusing tliem in support of such uu aigumeni* 
But he is evidently fond of coiitroveisy; w’^c profess to hate it. 
Perhaps our opposite tastes may be ascribed to the same cause ; 
— thp perversity of mankind in entertaining a Alias directlv to- 
wards that course which is rather opposed to, than consistent 
with, their professional character. We sincerely hope, however^ , 
w4ien the explosion is over, and the piofessor has bad his 
menl, that he will make the ** amende honorable,*’ and nnlm by 
Subscribing his guinea to the Bible Society* ^ 


Akt. Chronological Retrospect; m, Memoirs of the ' 

JPrin^al Events of the JMahommedan tlistaryf from 
the Death of the Arabian^ Legislator^ to, the Acccssim 
of the Emperor Akbar, and the Establishment of 
Moghul Empire in Uhjdustan. From original 
Authorities* ’By Mjyor David Price, of the Eaat India . 
Company*^ Service, In three Volumes 4to, Vol. L 
Booth, &c. 

It ha^ been the usage of the more recently m pe- 

riodical vehicUa of rritieiam* of which w^e 
^vailed ouraclves,. to consider subjects 
baing thig^^latter^ oretii^ti their. titles' 



ibV'tbe introdu,rfi,«3^^^ii'' uL.former. 

yincpd tjiat'tliQ esfemse of' theifiri^^ the hands- of ffn ::-' 

or%i|mi'think^ may^l^.be pi'bductive of adi^ntag-e to the ' 
pubHb whea. atte^nded h;f.f udgment and discretibiK although 
jn the in^ldnee of - the work before us, we foel ^pdS!^ to 
discuss its’l’iderits rather than its comprehen^itre subject: 
but giving 'no pledge that , n'* shall:' not avail. , ourselves . 
.tt);^:^rlain, extent, -pf the ftijtitude allotrbd.ujtj-ijhud stretch 
jtnirt^.WieW bejond the’iimits of the book iti^lf. . ’ 

Not, however, that' we' shall uttctnpt any re^iidar ifttro- 
diiction or analysis of this eobpendihm of Mahotinniedan his- 
tory.! Sfoch aii attempt Wbold lead us into a retrospect 
niiueh beyond outl^its^; and wouldderoand a research, wnirh 
though folly awai^l^bf its, impottahee, we are net equally 
couvincad of :o|tit^Uity to prosecute in a profitable or satis^ 
factory manner 4f',. ^ ■. • 

It ofight not,.ifi reason, to be alwajrs expected, that the con- 
duefors <)£>;» critical journal «an , be s6t fully competent 
to the>ei|a(udation;,bf every'®' topic, as the authors themselves 
.who sel^ such topics for their peculiar ipyeStigation. » This 
is a concession that has nefi, so nur as we are -aware, been yet 
made by. any bf vpUr predecessors, or compeftitors, or coadju- 
tors, or whatever term may' suit them best; apd wc therefore, 
trust that we;4^U be allb^d the whole merit of the origi- 
nality, as-Wi^bsbf the modesty,— and it is “not affected^^f- 
tlie concession* ' We. 'feel no: scIf-abasemcnt in admitting, 
jfim.jnstance, ' tWt the author iof the wprk befi>rc us‘»is,m«ro 
obnilietent task ofintrOdneing his history by a preli- 

miitary discolii^ ttmp.^e.au^e^o it for hwi. .;He evi- 

dently has devd^d veryj^sbj^a^e talents, and many patierit 
arid toilsome yeiii|%, to ibc^^efepmeni of his' subject, qr, 
as the languagei^^hj^,i;LUtil^|iies would rimre>pbetic»lly ex- 
press it — to ratl^bpiiim the ''Ocean- b|^;.priea^ljiterature,:' and 
collecting the scattered^pe'arls tltat he has here h&ivig bu the 
thread of history. That he has done sb’much demands oUr 
.acknowledgmpnts. Still wOfrCannot but regret that he has 
'hot ddnie something more^ We think thajihe^has introdnced 
his suhjeciitoo abruptly, and wish that he.hnd: *A^voted a few 
pages tp its previous di.scussion. Tl^.jyalu,bi^l^ Isle’s excel- 
lent-translation the Koi^, is greauy enhanced by his pre-. 
liminary,.'dl^.uyse, V Thpisaihe may besaid pfthe.hi^iy of„ 
Cbarlea^1&^!;l?|And. a •prelhce.'jpf a similar nature j^.'l^ajbr^ 
^tiep’s Reti^pect wouJW. Ijaye? remedied the evident; abrupt^, 

• *>^.pf , 'the present introdhetion. olyect 'is, mpreoyer,'^ 

fe^Cr^rpmoired from 1^0 ordisM^^fOurse of nmtdjpg 



Tviil, tiie tea^ofebjeness af our 

'We shall plainly sugge^djliiAi, ^ •' 

tipn df hjis i^rltfif is silll prospective, .^Ihttjexpediency of d , 
prelia^haij^f^es, explaining jtbo .th^logical and politi- 
cal ^tate of'*the wuntries tfoiffirst enibraced Isldin, or’ 
weie Qyerwholdte^ .hy .its ^iipcibiM champions. Such -.a 
chapter raig{t^a-s#icohftiaicteil; as, to the first v<>- 

lume, ' whi^i is ei0^^y its most’^a^prollfj^^e place; and if . 
j^iven evett with the’* la^t wotild; easily aiiWngc Itself with 
the wort. A map in otttline of ;the exttended theatre or 
which his tragedians acted, would hffdrd greaf add!t|dnal fa- 
cilities toward aeoanected;!ciew of the.adthor’s diversified' 
and intriiate drama. We^ are filrther to suggest a 

specification more at lenig^' of the. author hies firpip which the 
fects detailed In this are taken: There is, indeed, a 

notice of this in every p%e, so far as regards the iitte of tlie 
works so laid undiw contribuliou i but we ratjher wish for a 
catalogue raisonnee of those ori^nal aitthorities. It will not, 
we trust, be unacceptable, if, in its absence, we Iwiefly at- 
tempt the notice' Which we rtScommend more extensively to 
Minor Price,' with-respect to the authorities of his firet vo- 
lume. - 


..iliuna^lt of 'either i^the worhs alluded t0.i' 


<,iSi ; 


I. Most of our oriei^lt^aJerswiH anticipate- the Rouzet us 
Sufla as the primary source of almost all authentic Mahora- 
medau history, from tffis valxj^ble work Major Price has ex- 
tracted a considerable portion <af the tacts and details' wjiich^ 
he has skilfiiUy conne^d wi^' those with wliich other- works' 
have supplied him. ThisestB^ablehistoty-is usually stiled Ta- 
rikh Huzet al Saffa, diftereutly ;i^Ued‘ of coih'se by different 

writers. , The originhi title is i|^l5Xc % 

many orientalists, thought to be the best history Ih the Per- 
sian langiMgc. * It , is, comprized in seven considerable vo- 
lumes, each forming a distinct cha'pter or section. , An in- 
troduction descants op the uti^ty of history, especially toj^' 
those in exalted stationsV and a postscript or condusibn W 
descriptive of tl|e,'city Of Ilerat, at that time the capital of > 
Khorassan.a au^r or compiler of this worki ikMa-V; 
homme^ Mir ;jKhawen‘d Shah, better known in EnropieSy 
Wdttldiar abridgment of his name, Mirhhond. Jde died- 
, in A>fi!L*141l7, during the rcigii of his patron Sidlatilpbssein 


MiiWa Abul (iMzi Behader of KhorCBsan, 
from Timfir. ^e ’worJ^ Hs dedicated to Ali 
mii^iWWp:.t;M|that .munifib^t the patron, learned 
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io^s time, a poe^^ltiifi'kii esteemed aut^. Se,ver^ splendid^i 
of tJMs Wi^k.were i^ufcd in., the valuable library of the, 

; lateT&oo, §ulfa^% ^j^jiree of them eei’e printed, wiA 
ixialiy owier valuaole na^u^erpts, by the captprs of Sevinga- 
patam tojjie East India ' company, and are, we pi^suine, duly 
depositei|;jn. tWir libraries at Calcutta, the indt^llouse, and 

, 'HaHy-buryv. ' 

i'iM- The Work, to which, Majoi; ' Price is ^condarlly in- 
' ^^ed, 1a the Habeib“us8eyip>: as Ite' writ# thWtiUc ; hnt we 
should rather, in pursa^niefe of Sir William Jpa^s' system, 


write Habib assir for ^ ^‘Its original lltle. 

Tkis is an able, perspicuous, and epmprehensive digest of 
the voluminous ,^tenals of the.preceding worjk, free, from 
its painful prolixky^'and therefb# heM by some good judges 
even iii higher estimation ; and' ^nsidered the most satls- 
factoiy lustoricaf performance in the Persian language. It 
consists of three parts or volumes^ commencing with the his- 
tory ofthpancient kin^gs of PeiSia and Ardbia ; it details that 
of Mahomtned, his descendants the Kbsdifis, &c. and con- 
cludes with the life of Jenghiz Khan, Tiibhr and hi^ dc- 
jscendants, ,io Sultan Hussein of Khar#6un before xiaen- 
tioned. The history (s brpnght down to Abe l)39th yeair of 
thellqjra, or .A. D, the IShlthot’j according to a 

mcmoiwnduh)' in an Asiatic MS. to'hmich we have had acr, 
cess, died in 1335. This , does not mscord with the account 
of Professor Stewart, who ih bis valuable catalogue of Tip- 


poo’s Ubrary, assigns 1501 as llie.date of its dedication; 
and he^ calls the Habib as^ir an.#bri%ment of the Kholassct 
" al akhhar, a wprk that we^shairpext notice : whereas it ap- 
pears to us that the .i| rather the fact; the last 

named work being, as it^t^pe implies^ itself an abridgment, 
and in general a tiieagre one; It is, notwithstanding, 
the precision with whi,ch,ih most eases it fixes events, a^yery 
valuable old book. Both works are by th*e saihe author, > 
Cheyautb, or (^hias ad din, son of Hamam ud din, eniitreo 
Khou^mir, by which latterklppellative he'is sufficiently ce- 
lebrated in Europe. HOisgenerally ‘stated to have been the 
son ofMirithond, the compiler orthe,Rh#^ias 8ufla, but we 
think it probable that he was his' ^^hdloh/.'bsth from the 
epithet of Jed'ik aala applied by him in the Khplhssi^t al 
•akhV)ar,.'tp,^eyed Khawend, the father of Mirkhond^aiydTrom , 
fte MSS’ before mentioned, which ' , expre 9 i|fr 'Wtes ' 
^mndemir to be the grhndson of Mirkhond fay a daugfaterr^ 
(minutely recording the pm^d^) that lie 



neifflibmrfWod df Maiiiiti, or Menduaii, an importaoi 
north of Ihe ri^r Narmada, ojb'Nerbudah. TM epjtJlill'Of,' 
JedeaalO may; indeed, be tmiisla^ . either ^reat 
&ther, or superior or exalted grapdfilther : or aoJa may' 
the same aj||psion as merhpum ‘ who IS departed,.’ Jede , 
aala may tlids ' mean my graudj^tiier who is on High, or iuf. ' 
heaven above; .^pious mieme qfb'l^ressioii, admitting of con- 
siderable variety, 'and usiijilP^a^pted.^jyrell edni^ited Ma- , 
hommedans drhen w|f;iting' (Sir sp^Kins of departed pre^ 
decessors, or of any iiicred or ri^y^wM chitiractcr. We Lave 
been induced to notice these poinjte touchinj^ the eelebrated 
writers JVfirkhond and KhOndemi^ aS 'thev" aH supposed by 
Petit de la Croix and others to sdtiid in n pe|;rce of relation- 
ship differing, probably, from the truth j-y^d farther, , 1^- 
cause their ramuiar names are not directly applied to the ac- 
count of their works in Professor Stewart’s very curious and 
valuable catalogue, in frhich they Ore placed Nos. I. 11. and 
ill. of History. , * ' ,1 

III. The Kholasset al Akhbdr, or, as Majoif Price spells 
the title Kholatf^t ul Akhbaur,— jJl Le li- in the • 
original, (respectibc which “work We have- with due de- 
fe^pce dissented ; worn the d^ription given by hfojor 
Stewart,) is usually o^prized' iii one large’ volume ; and 
consists of an introdnetion, ten, <^apters nud a conclusion. 
Its history terminates about the 906th year of the llejra, or 
the IdOOth of Christ. This work has been profitably con- 
sulted by Major Price; but, :1m ving touched dft. it ip picir 
preceding j-emarks, we $haU;-|hus briefly" dismiss ity * “■* • ‘ 

IV. ■ T«1rikh.,^pbeiy, or Tebri. A most 

valuable piece of history in j^^c, by Abu Jaffier, other- 
wise named Mahommed Jaffier Wbn Jerrier al Tebri, who 
is esteemed as the Livy (^Arabian historians. The original 
work termioateS with the early part of tlm lOtfa cei^fry, 
and has long been exceedingly scarce. It lias been transratecl 
into Persian, and the.' history ■ of the Khalils conlimicd 
A.p. 1118, by Abu I^h'ommed of Tabriz ; but hfe. versiPnV. 
which is, wo' apprehehd, friat .consulted by. Major Price, is 
extremely unpouth ;i]^:Ats structure, and unpolished 'ip 
langpage., ' • ■' ■ , > 

, V.' jO. Tiirikh Gazideh, Tliisijipig^othef 

excellent 'and well-known compendium of 
sic history, epdi^ 

AKtpgd Abfi Bekr: ol^kasvin, a^p twcoiint^l^^^icn' eity 



Ip* , ■■ Pme\ Uett^^ct of Makw^m^eS^^isU^y 

vp|!’pf .%,'iUustv9^Us citizens, contained %in the 'sixth and^ 
yl^Bt' citaider. , ®W work ie^^i^l^rvedly commended by Sir- 
#Wjj[}fa|^ Jbii^SfWdhaS) wi^ nie preceding, furnished Major 
.Pri ivj|^ spme iinportaiit 

Of works, whicfi may bo reckoned i;4he basis of 

yearly 4 ®^ A and JPei^iiaii higtory, MajOj* Price has 
\py®ed;,,1|ii!ii together of se^ndaryj, import^ 

' §wi;h as JRabi4'; M^jein'd j^bir, 

l&ot of which .we,slbail not^^igop to takoS^rtieiilar notice. 

l^he Retjrosj^ct of lijstory,’;" is inteni^ed 

to be cpmprii^d in thi^;y6ljfl^^; of which the lirst only 
has ye,t, reacfifed^us, c6rbi^||ioing with the 8th year, and con- 
duding with *thOff.$ubYersibn v ^,^0 houste of ,Oinmeyal\, in 
tlie h^d of thbri^ejra, or A.b The second volume* 

will ooinmej 9 <^, aVwe are told in the prc&ce to this, 

With^the accession of "the house - of Abbas, and terminate with 
t]i ^0 death pfl^jltan Ahmed .fuH^eir tlie Eylekliaunian, in the 
812th year of Hidjerah : > ana the third volume will commence 
with the earttfv^history of the Tcheghalayaii branch of the de- 
scendants of JCngueiz, the immediate aaees^tors of Tcymiir, and 
close with th^ accession of Akbar, in the 963d year of the same 
mra^ the 1550tli of Christ;,, each distinctly Vcdinprizing withiti it- 
self va separate portion history^ and all together em- 

bracing a peHod little sfabi^ or ftm cenlfttJcs " % yii. 

The researches of the aujtj^or haye been directed, and his 
placet in general confined, to trace within this portion of 

■: ■' .. - 

' ^* 'The progress of Mabbrntnedan grandeur, as it shifted its posi- 
tion fronr its parent seat of^ Idcdciiiah, first to Kufah, and next 
to the envied add luxiirm^'^regioti of Damascus; thence to 
Baghdad and thej'banks. ofj^ Tigris ; toTcbreiz or Tauris, Sfil- 
taiiiiiab, and Iler^t; and ultimately , to the Indus and the^fa^nks^ 
of the .Canges^ Th® scene of these transact ipns which III 'h^s 
att(||pted to di^iineate, will accordingly he laid for Ac most part 
in tm regions extending from^,^tlie river Oxus to the Peninsula of 
Arabia^ aud from tlie Gauges the shbjtes of the Mediterranean/' 
P. iv. "'A. ‘ V" 

, ’ ' , ' * ' ' 

li is ia;|](racticable to give^ within a^]^l*dih^ compass, any 
safisfactpiy {analysis of a work superAbouhding in incidents, 
arid ini,|iUcK a variety of transitions/ : We pball-thbyefore 
Cont)mttpiifc|plves with ofibring some extracts as ;;Mr^peci> 
of ifs jstile, and such remarks as the subjects may 

opening of thewotk afTord^ a j^vourable sp^ 
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history. 


■tile correctn^.of '^e ^utKor.^Ippints more 
tiiat of mere'^alent. .S:> , 

' '« Ifliat there exUted in the geifiu^ o^f^Mali&mmedaniftvIri^ . 
thing calculated ' ta inspire the most energies and exer- , 

tioiis* ha^ b^)ft ,too widely and fearfully exemplified in the unpa- 
ralleled successes of its votaries, to J^e now made a question. But - 
without cdijicediug# too far-^^th^^i^ntoiis -5^^^ some very distin- v, 
giiished i[nddeni<;authprUies are, in the ex^V 

lienee of succi^ding, «a|jes, sttme^htigrodn4%f<Mr the, hrf 
its early and rapid aavaticemetit is to.;, fee ascHl^d, iu an equal ck- 
gree, to the degenerate spirit ,of^;^ts .opjppsers; aiid;lp}the already 
corrupted state of Christianity sixth and seyOOtli centuries. 

If, indeed, the gospel of peace^j^anct benevolence, delivered ;iii 
5potlt;ss purity by a mild Redeemer for the wgt^reiand happiness 
of mankind, had even at that period, througfi {hiii^an folly and 
' depravity, suffered a deploraWe perversion; if the minds of men 
were become already unhinged and embittered by acrimonious 
controversies, by impious,, unavailing, and contradictory afitempts 
to analyze those inysilirious properties of the Divto n'^ture, solar; 
beyond the scope o:^' the human faculties to compifehend ; if the 
sole object of pure, ^liiid , rational devotion had bceti in a manner 
' lost sight of, through' the degrading substitution of image wor- 
ship j /through the j cloud of martyrs, saints, and angels, inter- 
posed before tiic throne of Omnipotence;* it is almost impossible 
to avoid the iiifewsuce, that in the state of ignorance which then 
generally pervaded thc^mass of society, the world was sufficiently 
predisposed to embrace any change or innovation that might ^ 
recommended for its adoption^ utid^r the ; influence of superior 
talents, and a plausible exterior ot sanctityi; The sunrise wHi 
therefore cease, tfiat with endowments of no ordinary stamp; and 
with tlie united aid of fraud and violence, the self-commissioned 
and aspiring legislator of the A1:dh#>^.shpuld ^ve proceeded in 
engrafting on the minds , of liis ifnipformed, but ardent country- 
men, together wUh;;the sublime and eternal truth lliat ‘ there Js 
only one God,* an acquiesceiiciB at least, if not a belief, in the un- 
connected risapsc/Uies of thp Kor^n ; and in the fiction necessary 
perhaps to the establishment of his doctrines, and not less to his 
views of ambftionj that fie. , was the iipostle of P. 2. : 

The account of tlipj^^th of Mahommed, with*which the 
first chapter terminator exhibits an instance ' of the easy 
faith of the^eaily bigb^fto the even then widely spread 
t trines of ;.lsl^pi;' esthibits also some lines of the 
of thnCmi^f bfid aspecinien though np favournl||^Jiae^ of 
the Rouzet as siiffa, whence the 

We snail extract in nortion of it. refi?ref tinir oia^^fmMiivr tb 


the stflbw^the Rouzet as siiffa, whence the rel^^^)l| 

We shall ei(tract in portion of it, regretting tb 

induce the interesting pi^lude to the exit 





rriceft 


*f lo conoludiit^ tfce sufejiSctr^^li .a statemtnit almost too propos- 
' for tlie.^Aestiofi of tT|®||^s;scst creilwlity, we t an offer iio^ 

: apolpjg^ but fliiPit IS t&pouylio^O^^ copied from (lie sense of 
the Original. When angel of ideatb^ after much preli- 

minary ;^reiOony« barf at last obtained admission to4he chamber of 


of ih 


St; he introduced himself with the customary salutation 

. j LitJk 4.^ L.1^ r. — 4.L. *Li- ^11 i-~:i t 


hc'^c^^iitry ; and ccmveyferf to hjinr farth^rmore, ah all hail 1 
! front thiapt’' Almighty * Being Whd^.irfecrees he was, aj^ppinted to 
i profrssio^^^ the sanie thtrf; 1^^ riot to 

interfere with the soul of C^'s pix>pliet; without an cntife acquit 


escence on hts part.. 


entreated that He w ould sus- 


pend the execintion of bis rfrfeadfet- office, iiiifil ibe angel Gabriel 
should appear. At that instant the mandate of eternal benefi- 
cence reac^i^ the :prm(je who rules, over the powers of d^rkmess, 
to extinguMi' the' flames Vf hell, the ministers of destiny 

were conveying tti'e pure spirit of the favourite of Omtiipotenct; to 
the iiianstonr of Immortality. The uever-fadiiig virgins of para- 
dise niinistriiig angels ; the heavenly choirs ; the glorious 
inmates of iii^rdilnabie bliss, sarayed fn aW their brightest splen- 
dour, all unfalrfed in countless myriads to cglebiiite the approach 
of Mahomth^;; Charged with hilclligence’ iio full of bliss and 
consolation, the archangel, yet sorrowing' for the miseries of Jm- 
manity, approac](ied the chamber of his expiring friend, whd com-* 
plained ill mild rembnstrance of bis cruel diieliction at a crisis fo 
faiin so aw^efuK Gabriel^ iri repiy> offered tu console, and congra- 
tulate hhp rit the same time, on those glorious preparations,, in 
which the whole host of heavoff were employed for his reception 
into the realms of blis^. The prophet, with ihat cold indiflerence 
i marks the hour of death, observed, that so far 

Witli^:his wishes; yet there was some circum- 
‘ stance fairer required to afford him llial delight of soul, which 
he still panted to experiepc<Si The archa^el then added, that 
the enjoyments of bg0i^|)yrere closed^ Against the prophets 
and saints, his predecri^son^^Vrintil that happy pigriod when lie 
his faithful followers should make' ^tbeif entrance. Mah^mppL^d 
still professed that there was i^oiiiethipg updesci^bed, without 
w'hidi his happiness^ must continue’ imperfect incomplete. 
Gabriel, with an indulgence fruly elhfrbpi for this** unquenchable 
thirst aQigrJiaphiness in a me^ ^niorl^|(t^ncludcd the catalogue of 
glories which awaited him, by fadthe^^nounpltig, that whilst his 
Creator thus oho^e lo signajtixe hini.^i^ith'^^rks** of his diviiH- 
boimty, tr^ so far surp^llitigltiie lot ot all preceding^ 

prophets, tdThisi^portion was added tlie fountain d^ immbrtulit 3 % in* 
^a stario^pf ,jthe most exaUed glory. And, ifast df nfl;,i:^'him was 

the richest meed of ^hevblence ; 

; mtefq^ng befotf^ ;i|he , mer<^ seat of omnipotence, in be- 

^ of those Who believed m him that, on th^/eaifr|(J:d»y of 
so vast would! be thd toiiJ#ude of his foltoWelxi^etved 



Prices 

to. ni^Tcy tlircifiigh his sole ii||d|i^|^, that lie should tnot jralF)!^, 
parlicipate/to a transceiideiit ^ t^t pate and 

delight, of vifhijph .immortal spirits capable of fhe'ca-:: 
joyiij' ill/’ •^ jTheri/' said Mahoiijiiiied,^ ^ my soul is satisfied, 

mme eyes hav^ Secii the lig^t/^ ' i ' 

/‘He iiQw addressed himself th*. me angel of death* desiring 
him lo approach> add no longer det^ the execution of that ofljee 
which he Was di^tined to The grasp dissolution 

timnediately seistevd the springs of lSel^ji l?be;t^ia changes in the 
prophets t;ouUtenaiice bespoke .that : the ' agonies ,!t)f death were 
upon him. At . the same time, ip p haspn of col^. Water placed 
beside him, he .dipped his hands, and with one ainlfthe other by 
turiis^^ %Viped off. the large drops of perspiratiop , which jnce^^siatitiy 
bedewed his forehead ; until his pure spirit finally i^i^Pok its vile 
and frail enclospre. In his Jast agonies he is said, u^ng his eyes 
on the roof of the chamber, to have^ raised . his hand and ex- 
claimed^ ‘ Ali! my companlbni t attend thee tothe rf^lms above.' 
And gradually <lro[>piiig his hand', rfhus quietly expt^dr 

“ §uch,” adds the translator, “ is the colouring;r>^itj^. which his ” 
disciples have thought, fit to delicate the exjl qj^itn^ir master. 
We, who are, liowevbV>' heither cdlaapelled nor disposed to believe 


the 4;prrcctness of the design, may be p^^rmitted, willi greater 
brevity and in plainer language, to ktatc that on l^onday the ^2ih 
of the first Rabbeii|, of the eieyf hW of the ’»‘Hic|[jry, iii'fhe 

sixty-third, year df his age, andUwerff^^%ird' of lii^'f pretended 
mission, the prophet of the Ai^bs cond^cen^^d to accompany 
the angel of death, to account for.faji$ niultiplied impostures 
fore the tribunal of eternal truth/' 

Many features of character in Mahdjlnthi^^ and thioii^pii^t^ht 
persons who succeeded him in thq.|lnnniet and Khel&fet (the 
pontifical and civilj^^supreniacy)':J^i^^ exhibit them nioCe 
familiarly to out i pyrceptionsy hq earlier 

work* But it 14. cdhsultiii^- eastern 

fhorilfesj to keep in sectarian bias of the writers. 

Ardent in tlmir zSal, aiidyiiaiding to the impulses of a warm 
and poetical iftisiginatibn, the historians of India;, "Persia, and 


* CorrCifeponding with ;A. I>- ^ But some eastern ftSfeS;,. 

torios record this ^vent tq l«iy^'^lteb: 4 ?laCe ten days wlier than the date he^ 
as.signed to it by .'tl^, Boqsjgtas Suffa. An ; anomaly to beacr 

counted for.in by' SOtpe difference iti, lunar and 

reckoniioilrB, , among alt t|ie inadcucacieiw^! 

, which one is more Striking thin those pn„pof|i^ 

of chiqD6fcti^^^pc^'%ejra, our readers will recpUect, is the 
marking which is "the meaning of th^ word, of the:impbi||^^ 

Mekka W Med^i^ah, 622. This era was riot 

Mahompacdafis, inti (seventeen yea|s after the event, when . 

.establiSt^.h;'. The Mahomihedans Reckon by Imij^r time; 

. aliemktc^jif . thirty and tweniyruibedays; thirty^wo ^|kiF« 

teen days or h^rly, make thlrty-^e soj^i^ years. * ; 



*Pncei of Muhommikii itkhr^. 

a»« ro6ttiiiiied villiiA the botthds of modem-* 

tion, eitheip dimlijBir o^nHUr^b or, their praise ; and no small 
sham of discernment ie requisite in a collator of their an- 
nals, in npportiunin^ the dearee of credit duia to their hy- 
porbolimji qelinedtions bo^ or character and Ifct. In tin**, 
as well as iu reconciliii!* coptradictioB'i and discrefuu}rie^, we 
think Miybr Price has, been sucpessftd in no ordinary degiee. 
Future writers and-studants on subject# connectiMl with the 
ori|S*iii and projpress of Mahoinmcdanisni, wiH, /ii their 
pioiit^ble consultation of this laborious work, find their le- 
searches much fdcilrtkted by th# absence oi' the mass of rub- 
bish which this author has rejected. ^ 

Altheuah the ’early annals of Jsl&oi are, in their most 
sti iking nature, little else than a catalogue of atrorilies, 
pel peti died by the cold i alciilatin||f hand of the nitliless pro- 
paadtors of this dire scoufge, it ip still certain that the breast 
ofMahotnnH^ wa^; sometimes animated b^ mild and generous 
feelings. .And his iuiraediaie successors are adiinlted, even 
by wriliws of a different sect, to have set high examples of 
many of the virtues that arc most ennobling to man. Ue- 
specting Mahommed we wtU extract a passage or two in 
which this variety of dispositions will appear ; and, if we can 
fiparoom, will also give others elucidatory of the character 
of the four illustrious Khalifii who succeeded him : vise. Abu 
Bekr, Omar, Otfaman, and AUy^ 

, A herald of the pro{>hot was put to death liy the neofile 
of ^ria; apd the dXoumstance is partieulaily recorded by 
the oriental historians^ as tlie only instance of such suffering 
in any of his messengers. Sjn'a had been recently reco- 
vered fiom the Persians the Gieelooiuperor Horaclius, 
lallpd llerkal by efMMerat writers; add it was against this 
devoted iniiire, (who^ ii may be amusing to notice by the 
way, is described by them, though wUhonk any perrcptible 
authority or prnbauility, to have become au ^1* 
to * ihefoiih,') that the wrath of itw ihrocious ehan 
about to be directed. The expediiHon to avenge 
was the fiist undertaken by thddi' {toyopd the confines of 
Arabia In We baledictoty addroas w ws^roops, Mahom- 
med is said to have '' 

'* Enji^iaed them in their exeitu us m, what be wSs pleased to de- 
Dommide, the cause of the niosi lliirh, and in fiveng^ the injury 
ahull he bad sustained iVum tiuii < iiemirs* the people of fiyria, to 
rftfhear niole||Uiig the liarlpiess sttlaiies of domestic seclusion; to 
tfiase the w« wket sex, the infai^ at the breast, and the aged already 
nsateuing fiom this scene ci nmitality; to abstain from demofisbing 
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the dwellings *t>f the 11111 esistill| itthabitants, ami fiom 
atracti 6 n or mutilation of arty ^peteie^ of fuut im ;^paitioufarly 
« of the palnn f»o necessary to the auat^uaiit^ oP men'and animate 
rcsi ling under the teflueitce of a burning luu/' P U. 

Thi<i was in tiu' early $tage of his career. In the latest, 
on hiS death-bed^ at tho moment that a man’s charactei is 
most truely seen, one ofThia injunctions to his attendant ad- 
herents was to extirpate from tjbo Arabian peninsula the 
eirors of polytheism, and those impious doctrines which 
presumed to assign associatesj^ or latfier rivals in ghn*V, to 
the Creator of the uiuvcfso/’ An injunction to extirpate 
an error’^ was readily understood in the Arahiau dialectics of 
that Tlay , their practical polemics soon furnished them with 
arguments all-potent to silence tlm opposition of their here- 
tical antagonists. » 

In a despi I ale conflict that took place near Mutah, in conse- 
quence ofthe insult oireiedtolV^iliommed, as already noticed, 
in the person of his messenger, the emperor lleracliiis is 
said to lia\e lost no less than a hunched thousand Syrian and 
Roman troops, who shamefully abandoned the held (o an 
almost incredible disparity of numbers^ having been op- 
posed by only three thousand of those bold and energetw 
enthusiasts, in whose heaits the ibar of death had been in a 
great measure aWiterated by the prospective glorieb and le- 
wards of martyrdom.” 

In elticiclutioii of the following extract referring to the 
battle, it may be necesbary to premise thgt 
** Zeid, the general of the Moslem^, boldly advancing the standard 
of Mahooinied, was among the first that fell. He was sutcceded 
HI the post of danger and coniniaud by Jaufier, the smi ol AbO- 
talcb, the prophefs cousin, and tbii^ brother of his fasounie son 
iiidavir and cat best prosely^ (Ally)- This biave chief lm\ mg lost 
both his aims, and contuiuing Notwithstanding to beat the sacred 
standaid m hai bofom, also fell coveicd with wounds.'^ 

' On this occasi,on, we are seriously told^y the MahCmmedaii 
writers, that providence Jhterposed to annihilate the distance be- 
tween Mutah and Medeini^, m oidci to biing the occui rentes of 
the field of battle tinder feie immediate siew of tjbie prophet. In 
other words, cpi a vuVtaiU of sheet which he caused to be extend- 
ed before him, Mahommed prct< tided to observe the progress ut 
tlm actiou, the casualties of which he recited, in tlie order lit'' 
which they ocotii red, to his comjiaiuons on the spot, thiwaidaya 


^ Medemab. 'inte exertions of Khaled wete considered as'lo far 
surpasainglhe ordinary energies of human prowess, that be regeivad 
from the prophet the appellation of Seyf Vilah, or Sword of Ood, 




1 ^ F/ ice a Jielra^ect of Makommedan ^Hhtorj^. 

which he ever aftem^ards retaiaed. And to cbnsoif tlie afflicted 
relatives of hii» k&i9itiHn Jauileij lie repieseiited that, in Paradise, 
ill exchange lor the arms he had lost, he had been fnrui&hed with 
a pair of resiJlendent with the blusJiiisfi; sjlone^ of the ial>y, 

and with which he tva^ become the insepaiahle companion of the 
archaiiG;cl Gabiiel, in Ins volitatioiis thr^u^h the resiioiis of eter^ 
nal bliss, Heiiee, in the eataiogue of marty rs, llie has been deno 
minated JanH'ei te^anr, the winged JaulFer. But it would be inub 
less to eiiiinieiate the fi<‘tionfl^,imposed liy this extraordinary man 
on llie ciedulity of his followcirs/' P. 5, 

"riio progre<«s of this campaign i8'dt?lailofl in an interest- 
ing and pleasing stile. Its successful nsult, with other 
instigations^ urged Mahomined to a second eiiterprize^ fiot- 
V itaVtaiiding a season of scarcity, in the same quarter. 

I'hc prophet was not to be dissuaded from his resolution by 
am coii&icleratioii, and lie accordingly summoned his assoi iatci to 
aid him in the equipment of the j^xpedition, and ip tin* relief of 
those distresses under which the poorer orders <»l their fellow- 
citizens were then sulFcriug. The meek and iinas^ununo Abii 
Bukker set the example of liberaiitv, b} consiauiug the whole of 
Ills piopcity to support the ex)>editiofi ; Omai ccnitributed llu 
luoiety of Ills possessions; and Othmaiigase three hundred camels 
compleiely equipped, and a thousand pieces of gold. Others siib> 
scribed in propoition, and not a few of the w^onieii made a sacri 
fiee of their jewels, to bear a part in the expeiices of the war.” 
P- 7. 

*Ijt 18 not disagreeable to record these instance-* of generous 
)>alriotism^ howexerlll^directcd the views they were intend- 
ed to promote. Mahommed was tlius enabled to equip a 
lery formidable force, with which he marched from Medei- 
n ill tow ard tlie Syrian frontier : but he was destined at the 
very* outset to expetieface the most mortifying defection 
among his followers : his friends the Jews wer<‘ among the 
foremost to set the example. ' • 

" To flieir crafty insinuatiou^,^ we aic informed in a preceding 
page, “ this '^ecoiid enterprize has been ascribed- They urged 
him (o the conquest of tSyria as an argument of the truth of Iv- 
di\iiie mission, which (ciuld not, they said, be more powerfuih 
tvinced than by its nianift station in the }>ccuUar land^of propho<*v, 
and the destined scene on which were to be displayed the awful 
terror •» of final judgment.'' P.0, 

Hence, perhaps, may be discovered one, and an early, 
cause, of the bitter enmity that Mahommed uniformly exhi- 
against the unhappy Israelites. 

The succeeding st^es fumishod him with a recurreiic© of 
the same mortifications: his trdops, ill seconding the pa- 
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triotic zeal manifested by tlie citizens of JledtMnahi al>au- 
doned him iw whole divisions. This he affectpd to make 
light of, with an observation that strongly pxhihiirt his apti- 
tude and promptness in resource. — “ Had said he, 

been but a particle of virtue in the comporitioii of these 
wretched deserters, tlioifi d^s^tiny would unquestionably have 
led them to share'in my* fortunes.’^ P. 8. 

Among the earliest and most virtuous of tlie converts and 
adherents of Maliomined, is to be named the venerated Abu 
Jlekr, Jiis father-in-law, and immediate successor in the su- 
premacy both pontifical and civil. The infercsting events of 
bis reign are comprised in the second chapter of tin’s Retro- 
spect, towards the conclusion of which tjlu^ following pas- 
sages occur descriptive of his character and latter hours. 

— After thus providing to the best of his jiulgmeul, for the 
prosperity and repose of his govemment, Abu Kukkev devoU'd 
tlie fk’elbiir rt nniins o( life, to eoi^siderations of a more dome.sne 
nature. Meek and modest, pious and humble beyond bis eon- 
temporsu ies, the first of the successors of Mahonnned, in Isis vt.»st 
of woollen, imd but few private arrangements to eiiibLirra'S liis 
last liionients. He only requested, lliat his daughter Ayalshah 
would be rospousi!)]c for the [riyment of the very triBini*: <bil)t of 
a few dirhems, which he expressed his anxiety to discharge, fie 
then desired that when the awful event should have taken jd iee, 
from which no created being was exempted, hi;^ body should be 
conveyed to the entrance of the prophet’s sepulchre ; and if his 
hope to be laid by the side of his master were favourably re- 
ceived, its gales would be Uiruw'ii spontaneously open. 

“ Witliiuit descending to a particular cnumeratitni of tljar calvr 
logjie of viitnes, which are lecorded to have atiorued the eharac- 
tcr of this prince; and which the iljiusfrious Aliy, in a spof ioj of 
funeral oration, addressed to the assembled ciiiefs ol“ Mrdcinah, 
sealed by an affirmation, that ‘ after the death of their legislator, 
4he eomiiiniiity of Issliim would, perhaps, iieAcr lune to depiore a 
greater calauifty tlian the loss of that man, of whoso, mild and jm- 
cific virtues the hand of death had then deprived them;’ it will 
be sutlicLcnt to observe, that, however in (>oii]ts of doctrine other- ^ 
wi.se hostile, ail nations and sects of Mahoinmedans a}>pear, in 
^ his respect, to have discarded all dillerenee of opinion; and to 
have united in tfransecrating the memory of Abh Bukker in tlie ge- 
neral esteeni and perpetual veneration of his country.'’ P. 

Ayaishab, the turbulent and ambitious daughter of thi§ 
meek and pior.s prince, wa^ the only virgin espoused by 
Malioniined; andlipnce, as insufficiently noticed by Major 
Price^ the change in her father’s name. He is very seldom 
called by any other than Father of the virgin, MaKommed’s 
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other wives were widows; unci taken by him, apparently, 
from coiisij}.eration8 of their wealth and inflneucc in further- 
ance of his amf^itious projects* Notwithstanding- the sedi- 
tious and undignified features in the clniracter and conduct 
of this extraordinary w^oman, and the odiinn attached toliei" 
menioiy, the appeliation by which |$lie is usually designated 
is mother of the faithful : not however, asHt might seem on a 
cursory perusal of an eastern history, exclusively; for tlsat 
appellation is extended to the other prolific wives of the 
prophet; but as their names are seldom mentioned or al- 
hulod to, daring and obtrusive Ayai^^liali appears to luo- 
nopolise that respectful title. 

Fatimab, the offspring of the father and mother i:>f the 
fiiithful, was espoused by Ally: by which connexion, through 
Iheir sons Hussein and Iliisseyiie who were massacred at 
Kcrbela, hath proceeded the race ol’ Skv kds, (»r descendants 
of Mahommed. The wortj seems t«> have been formerly 
equivalent to JPrwcc, hut has now no' such meaning. The 
Seyeds wee however still respected as such in all iVIahoin- 
medan countries ; and genevaily distinguish themselves by 
green vestments, or a turliau at least of that colour, deemed 
sacred to the prophet, as having been sanctified by his pre- 
dilection and adoption, liut very different is the estimation 
in wliich the character of Iheir uterine progenitor is lield — 
for whatever deference might naturally liave been c?xtended 
by his zealous followers to llie person who stood in so ten- 
der a relationship with their prophet, had her conduct ad- 
mitted of such extension, slie lived a disreputable tool of the 
turbulent, and sunk disgracefully in her career of sedition. 
Thus tl*e author, in concluding the narrative of the busy and 
interesting scenes in whidi she was so conspicuous, and in 
describing her appropriate death, remarks, that “ Ayaisliah, 
having rendered herself odious to all parties, appears to 
have thus ultimately perished without the i^gret of any*” 
P. S86. 

Ilespecliug the characters of Omar and Osman, the suc- 
cessors of Abu-Uekr, the history of whose reigns occupies 
the third, fourth, and fifth chapters of the Retrospect, we 
will endeavour to find room for some extraclt;. 

To tl»e prudence of Oiiiar, or rather his singuiar talent for 
dii-cemuieiit, the prophet bore uiii])le testimony when he bestowed 
him the appellatue of Fauriik • the great disertmi- 

^ “Hi; soA'ered from his hotly the head of a >Jahonunodaii, wlio, in a dispute 
xvith an israclite, rrfused to abide the decision of the prophet. Vide Sale’s 
excellent translation of the Kor&ii. Voh f. p. 
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kator/ (bctweeh trutli and felschooil); and of liicj other virtucjS, if 
We may be permitted to form an opinion from, the •eidngium pro- 
luounced over his remains, by the comp<*fitor of his views on the 
^overei^'iity, the brave and liberal minded Aliy, ihc memorial 
would be abundantly flattering. In this he is made to ajflinii, that 
Omar was the person, tjlie record of whose actions, and wbo'^c 
iippearanee in lhe^prcsenc;e of his Creator, he wished his own to 
reicmbie: neither could he doubt, as they were insepai'able in this 
world, tiiat he should be again united to the favourite of Omni- 
potence, and the friend of his bosom the faithful AbA Bukker, in 
I he iminsions of eternal bliss. 

In short, apart from the lust of foreign conquest and usurpa- 
tioiw— in which, unfortunately for mankind, he had too many ex- 
amples to imitate, and to which he was, perhaps, gradually impel- 
led by circumstances acting upon an intemperate 2eal to promote 
the imposture in wliirh he was engaged - the character assigned 
him, c\eii by the historians of an ad\erse party, mfty in some re- 
spects justify us ill considering t*ie second successor of Mahom- 
ined, among those priuecs, who, by an impartial dislributlon of 
Justice, a rigid and prutleat economy, and an inflexible integrity 
in the application of the resources of the slate, have added sub- 
.i^tantiul glory, to the deceitful splendors which have be<*n too fre- 
quently found to decorate the insignia of royal authority. 

“ We have already cb.^erved that Omar was the tirsl that as- 
sutm*d the title of Aiiieir ul Mohmenciu ; the prince or c‘om- 
imiuder of the faithful, l^e was also the first who adjudged the 
)>uiiishmeut of ciglity lashes to such as dibregarded the prohibition 
against wine; and he set the example, in which he was generally 
hubyled by his successors, of perambulating the streets in dis- 
guise, to discover the temper ami mauncra of his people. Ac- 
< ordiiig to his request, he was buried in the «'hapel of Ayaishali 
by the side of Abh Bakker/' P. *146. 

After a reign of a little more than ton years, Omar, while 
in the perluvmuiice of his religious duties in the public 
inos([ue of Medoinah, received a mortal wound from tlie 
dagger of a Christian slave named AliCi liuiri, whoso me- 
mory is hence deservedly execrated by tl]|| Sunnihs, or tribe 
of dinar. Jiut, in the true spirit of sectarian illiberality, the 
adverse party, the Sheiahs, or adherents of Ally, extol the 
act; and have dignified the villain its perpetrator with the 
name of Shnja-ud-dein. the hero of the faith: though by 
no one more* than by the generous leader w hose memory is 
thus disgraced by his partizans, would such an act h^ve been 
duly reprobated. 

The puissant empire of the Khalifs attained, undcT the 
reign of Oinarj pretty nearly to those limits wliich^ in actual 
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sovcreijfntv at leas^ it doth not kppear to have exceeded in 
nny period of its^history. Not, however, as is remarked hy 
the author in the review which he takes of this vast bouti* 
daiy, that the countries within it were yet in any permanent 
state of security* 

** The great province of Khorassaiin ivas noUtiriany subjugated 
until the reign of OtJjman; and many formidable insurrections in 
didcrent parts of ifie Persian territory, evinced^ on a variety of 
occasions, that siblioiTcnce of foreign dominion, and regard foe 
Ike religious rites of their ancestors^ which continued to animate 
the disciples of pyrolatry, until repeated discomfitures, massacre 
and ex))iiIsioii, succeeded ih blending at length, with a! very tri- 
fling excc])tion, the vanquished with their oppressors, undef the 
united and powerful sway of the KorAn/' P. 147. 

Passing however this eventful reign^ we proceed to ex- 
tract a passage delineating the character of Otliman. 

To the virtues of this prince, when he was no more, his ene- 
mies appear to have done ample justice ; the billerest of whom, 
even Ayaishah, so strongly suspected of having hastened his de- 
slnictk)ii, and Saud e Wekauss, seem to have mourned Ins death 
with unfeigned sorrow. But if his cliaraclcr were to be estimated 
from the recorded testimony of liis own party, there is scarcely a 
human excellence in which he will be found wanting. Of sur- 
passing clemency, beneficence and piety; in integrity of mind and 
purity of manners most eminent; an exemplar to the orthodox, 
and a most upright and incorruptible judge, he was an inflexible 
enemy to every species of vice ; in vigilance so persevering, and 
of such patient devotion, that he not uiifrequeiitly repeated tlie 
whole Kor^n, in the course of one genuflexion. And lastly, 
though during the period of a long life, lie had exhibited repeated 
proofs of the most undaunted courage, yet so fixed was his re])iie- 
nance to the effiision of Mahommedan blood, that e^en wlirii he 
saw his life at stake, he persisted to the last moment in i'orbiddiiig 
Lis friends to combat in bis defence."' •* 

** Othman derived his name of Zfil Nurein, the possessor of tie: 
two stats, from enjoying the envied distinction of having beoii the 
husband of two o%the prophet's daughters, Rukkciali and Ornin- 

Kcithfim, by whom, and six other wives, he was tlie father ^ f 
eleven sons and six daughters." P. 184. ^ 

Notwithstanding the paiu^gyrics which we liave, from 
among many others^ extracted from the work before us on 
the ll^ec successful rivals of Ally in the successionto the 
Kheluictj the character of that illustrious prince still rises 
above them in our estimation and indeed on the wdiole, 
above that of any exalted individual oflered to our contein- 
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Illation in the copious chrdnides of Islam. His name awa- 
kens in our minds the most respectfol remembrance; and 
the sad fate of his family cannot but excite* the deepest 
sympathy and compasBion. He was the fourth, and, as the 
transient authority exercised by Imkm Hussun scarcely en- 
titles him to be included amon^them, the last of the Kholfa 
I'asiiedein, the ofthodox or leg^itimate successors of Mahom- 
ined. 

The action of a person so dear to all of the Sheiah sect, are 
of course recorded with commensurate enthusiasm by writers 
of that party; but, while making due allowance for the feel- 
ing which describes Ally' as killing in one night five hundred 
and* twenty-three, or according to another authorily, more 
than nine hundred, of his enemies, we easily recognize in him 
the most heroic valour, as well as exemplary generosity and 
disiiitercstedness. In the sanguinary proceeding alluded to, hi 
whTch upwards of thirty thousand combataiks wore slain, 
Ally is stated to have rcpeatc^d the tekbeir at each mortal 
fiwo(;j) of his celebrated double-hedged sword ziilfekiir; wliicli 
coniiniiled to memory by an attendant, was considered as com- 
jieloiit proof of tlie extent of the execution. On such slight 
grounds do oriental historians record as facts, statements of a 
highly improbable nature. The tekbeir consists in uttering 
Allah Akhbarl — Cod is great — an exclamation very common 
in the linolini of Mussulmans, and wlach served soinctimes 
us a sort of war- whoop, and parole, among the early converta 
to the faith. 

On lix-i death-becl, Ally is said to have acknowledged that, 
includiiig infidels, and (hose of his own persuasion against 
whom tije cause of justice had unsheathed liis sword, not less 
than ten thousand individuals* Iiad on different occasions 
liillen by his hand : — a^i acknmvledgment that wo may also be 
permitted to receive with much (jualification. Still the in- 
ference eviiS^ntK deducible militates against the received im- 
pressions of the magnanimity and generosity and mildness 
of his character ; opposed to which, however, no reproach of 
cruelty is exhibited even by his political or religions antago- 
nists. Whatever'numl)crs he may have slain, fell fairly, it is 
averred, in fight, and in contc^sts not sought by him ; ()ut pro- 
voked by what he might reasonably consider as rebclUons. 
against his, and other legitimate authority. 

He died at the age of sixty-throe, after a turbulent and un- 
settled reign of four years and iiiiio raoiiths. His virtues and ex- 
traordinary qualifications have been the suliject of voluminous 
panegyrics; aud his warlife exploits from his youth upwards ha>j: 
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been particnlarly celebrated in the * Kbaweniamah, a poem well- 
known in the east^and which may, perhaps, contend in extravagance 
with the Mild^st^ elusions ot' European romance. With his ac- 
knowledged talents and inagnauiinity, it ij» however ditficnll to 
account ft>r that train of* civil mischief and perpetual discontent, 
which continued to disturb him through .the v^holc of his reign. 
Hite gallant spirit \aiks probably incapabk of bending to the ordi- 
nary shiftvS oi p{»!itical craft; and it is pmiaps true, that the Ar^- 
bian chiefs ere not yet sutficiently disciplined to quietly see the 
sovereign cuithoritj* ruouopoiissed by anv partietdar family,’* 

'I'hip hero was, like bin two immediate predecessors in the 
Khr lufcL destined io fiiU by \hc dagger of an assassin, whose 
j£cai was whetted in this instance by the jiersuasions of a 
b(»a,jiiful woman, of whose person he could obtain possession 
only by the murder of Ally. Her rancour sprang from a 
feeling of revenge for the loss of lier fitljor, brothtT, and 
husband, iii a recent corifiict with the Khali f, whose head, 
together with a male and fems^lo slave, and three thousand 
dintems, was the price fixed by this sanguinary and nierce- 
iiaiy woman for her person, wiiich is thus noticed in lh<^ cha« 
racteristic phraseology of the original. 

** On his arrival at Kb fab, Ebch Miiljiim became a{ quainted with, 
and violently enamoured of, a woman whose uncommon beauty 
and attractions he was unable to resisl ; whose name was Kettau- 
mall, and of w lioiii, adds our author, migiit justly be said, that her 
face was like tlie glorious reward of the \irtuoi;s, and tin" tresses 
which adorned licv check, like the bitick record of the villain'^ 
guilt.” r. 3r>7. 

To observe and lament the wanten olTui ion of lni!?\an 
blood, is as common as the perusal of history^and no his- 
tory exhibits a greater prodigality of life than the rise and 
establishment of fslAin, nor more instances of inexorable iti- 
Isumaiiity. The massacre at Kerbda of upwards of seventy 
id the sons, grandsons or intimate connexions of the illus- 
trious Ally., is one ofllu' i^reau;st attrociiies on rifeord, it is 
detailed at coi 'iderable Itmgth, and in an affecting manner, 
in the v*uvk [ ' ' m c us , and we had marked some passacresfur 
tn:nswiptiesi i>r:t as the necessity of abridging it would de- 
prive llie r ecital of part of its interest, we shall altogether 
mini it. The mind sickens at the contemplaTiion of such 
‘tmpitndo : feels debased at being forced to acknowledge a 
f i hip of being with the actors in such scenes ; and in the 
record of the particulars, deeply dejdores the desolations of 
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nur nature. But there is no piecne f>f history better authen- 
ticated^ or more ampl^ detailed; and scarcely avty historical 
incident more pathetic. One can scarcely wish to restrain 
a feeling of satisfaction in knowing that most, if not all of 
the perpetrators of this horrid and accursed deed, w«*re, as far 
as this world can witness, condignty punished — all sulVered 
most ignominicxj^sly. ] * 

Nor doth the justice of this world thus terminate. The 
mennory of all, and the names of many of the murderers 
are handed down t'5 tliese times in denouncin-g anathemas. 
Hymns and canticles of various sorts are gotten by heart by 
every Shiah, and are publicly chaunted in buildings set apart 
forj-bc purpose, at the annual commemoration .of the martyr- 
dom of Kcrbela. This mourning, which is, we believe, 
very unifornily observed in most ftfahommedan countries, 
continues through the first ten days of the month Molier- 
rein. The mourners issue from the Imanibareli, or buildings 
above mentioned, with torn garments and dishevelled hair, 
and run in frantic, procession through the streets of their 
towns, vociferating Hassan and Hussein, the revered names 
of A lly’s sons, the principal martyrs of Kerbela, with suibUde 
execrations on the* Khalif Yezzid, and his murderous abet- 
tors. Two slight fabrics, domed, like Mahommedan tombs, 
liiglily ornamented with gilding, &c. ai*e carried about by the 
crowd. Bloody clothes are sometimes placed in thosetombs ; 
and other lictions of pantomimic sorrow are introduced to 
excite a more lively remembrance, and a stronger feeling of 
resentment. 'J'o such a pitch of frenzy are llieso fanatics 
sometimes wrought, that it is not safe for a Sunrieli to en- 
counter them. The w riter of this article has had opportu- 
nities of witnessing these wild processions, and has seen 
bloodshed and lives lost in such encounters. 

W{‘ are strongly impelled to remark the frequency of clml- 
lenges to iiijl ividual combat, wltich are recorded in the vol ume 
before us, and the avidity with which tliey w^re accepted, 
between parties in the ranks opposed to eacli other. They 
forcibly remind us of the candidates for this heroic distinction 
in the Iliad. The taunting speeches of the duellists, and 
the unfeeling insolence of the victors, are also similar; and, 
indeed, substituting .Mahommedan and Pagan, or Christian, 
for Greek and Trojan; and K haled or Ally, and Kerreib or 
Gherraur, for Hector and Ajax, and other heroes, the result 
is truly Homeric. Nay, we liave (p. 1 1 1) a warrior spreading 
dismay and ruin through the enemy’s ranks disguised in the 
armour of one slill more celebrated. The Mahomiucdaii 
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Patroclus is not, indeed, slam ; nor the armour of the 

ies of the faith lost, or the similarity would luive been ; 

rouiplete foe accidental coincidence. A reference to pa^s 

44, 110, 119, 280, and others of this first volume, will 

rt ince the accuracy of this comparison in a very amusing^ 

manner. 

Nor wore these challenges and co|^bats eoniined to men 
of inferior tn>te. Generals and commanders in chief, and 
even sovereigns, among the earlj Mahommedans and their 
opponenis, as well as among thf^ Greeks alid Trojans, gave 
and accepted challenges, and contended for mastery in the 
prei'.ence of tlieir armies. Foremost on these occasions, were 
the Khalif Ally, and the general of cavalry, the heroic and 
f^i'neroiis Khaled. A poet has iniinortalizcd the name and 
*'A[)]oits of th(3 latter; and that the reader may form some 
judgment of tlie strain of the work, our author has selected 
and translated xhesc four lines — 

“ Thy irresistible valour hatl/ hushed the iae;ing tempest ; in 
ba!(h! tlioii hast been armed with the tusks of the clcplinnt, and 
the jaws of the alligator; thy mace hath hurled the terrors of the 
flav of juditiiient through the Roman provincts; and the lightning 
of thy M ir-iitar hath spread wrctclieiluess and mourning among 
the ciiies of the Franks.** P. 89. ^ 

This flercG and intractable nsan was, like his apparent 
prototype Aelnlles, alive to the potency of female blandish- 
ir.ent-: and Khaled also persisted, to an extent involving 
the dcr-;) <Vif,pleasui"o of the Agamemnon of Islam, In his 
nttachmeui to /us brLJit Jjriseis. 

Tir(\-5ome and disgusting it would be to collect half the 
instances of atrocity detailed in ’this volume. We shall 
briefly noh'ce two or three ; premi.->iiig that we are w illing 
to hope for the sake of hnmanih that a little oriental ex- 
aggeration is mixed wills the details. A villain armed 
wiih a little brief authority,’ hnished lus Islobdy^areer con- 
?iSien1*y. Wliile in Urn agonies of dissolutitm." it was made 
kiiowis to lam i’r.uL 4‘.crtain obnoxious persons, to tlsc number 
(d sexenJ lH:ud:> dp, were in his power. Speechless, and 
equal oidy U» ouc slight efTorl, he passeebhis hand across his 
thrc:st. citing sigiiificanlly and suflicicntlyf by this do- 
r: act, the late of his pri soners. This is told of Yez- 
rui. St e ae.id’worof the tragec'v at Korbola. On a par almost 
why jn point of Cleling, is tlie relation of another 
w I ;vt ea^iton: despots liu.e been known, without iiiter- 
ru{ i'K* ccuiveration or iiiiiiiseuient in which they may, 
rl ihi: iwu'A cut, have been 0 ::gagcd, to notify their will as to 
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l^^fn execution, fey a slight horizontal motion to and fro of the 
This would be at on^ understood, and acted on as a 
sufficient death waVraiit Executions in the liast are gene- 
rally by decapitation. 

Of another ferocious tyrant, it is related in the work be- 
fore us on the authorities enumerated in the early part of 
this article, that | 

Exclusive of those who perished in battle, the amouni of whojii 
can he estimated by Him alone who knows all things, A ll by 

the arbitrary luuudatcs of flcjauje not less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons. In a dream in which he appeared to 
•some one soon after his dealJ), he is made to declare that although 
foipeach of this numerous list'of victims of his fury, divine justice 
. was satisfied w'ith inflicting on him the punislimenl of a single 
death; yet that for the execution of^Sauid alone/’ tone of his 
more illustrious victim^) “ he was condeiimed to sutVet seventy 
times the agony of dissolution. Tlicre were after ail found iu llic 
different prisons of his government, wdien Providence iit 

to relieve mankind from his oppressions, full thirty thou.-. ud nsen 
and twenty thousand women; many of them confined h\ thul spe- 
cies of prison invented hy himself, without roof: in wJjidj, alter- 
nately exposed to die scorching rays of the sun, and die vici^‘:^ 
tudes of col<J, heal, and rain, the unhappy victims Avere left t j 
suffer every variety of i>ain and wretchedness." P. dBO. 

On hi« death bod, ha anted by his refioetions, bo i ruployed 
confidential persons to ascertain .tho public opinion of hi» 
character; and had the eoiisolation to learn the gosioral hope 
and belief that the hottest place ia IteU was asL-iiredly re- 
servc‘d for liini. 

^Another of these nunisters swore a tremendous tb:it 

if it were his fortune to be successful in an that 

ho was about to undertake, ho would not the sword 

from its course of vengeance, until the blood of h.. oppo- 
nents had jyowvHt ill a stream suiricjeiit to turn tlio whooi of 
a corn mill, and he had apjieascd his luinger by oaliug bread 
prepared from flour so ground. Ilis erslcrprize sijcccs fled; 
and ho caused twelve thousand of his prisoners to bo ied into 
a water course and butchered; and diverting a ly rghboisr- 
ing streamlet through its channel, turned a mid ivilh the hu- 
man gore liquefied, and coinmiuglcd with the Aveter. Ills 
conscience thus appeased by the promised repast, iio pro- 
ceeded to the farther gratilicalion of bis vengeance, by 
causing four thousand mon* of his ])nsoncrs to be gibbetted. 
This, by the way, appertains also to yei:zid- 

Merw'aun, another of tlie^ie iustruments of wrallb aft. v 
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the capture* of a fortress, seated himself at one of its grates, 
and causing the garrison to be led out, one bj one, saw their 
throats cut fo the last man. Froceeding in his career, he 
promised a thousand pieces of gold, and the nmst beautiful 
nuiiden in another fort that resisted him, to the man who 
«houUl first enter it. The place was capture .1, and 

the principal adventurer was puiicliiafly paijf’ his thousand di- 
naurs, and desired by Merwaiin to take his choice among the 
fairest of tlie female cajttivcs. This he accordingly proceeded lo 
do; and having upon a young girl of exquisite be^uty^ was 
coiKliu'ting her <{(>wn\vards from the fort ; when, seizing her oj)- 
port unity, the generous damsel suddenly clasped the odious fo- 
reigner in her arms with all the force of female revenge, and oust- 
ing herself headlong from the works before he could disengage 
iunisoiffrum her embrace, they were both together dashed lo pieces 
in the fall. Kn raged at sucdi an imtanie of desperate and mortal 
antipathy, Men^aun caused every human being that was found in 
the place to be put to death, wilfiiout mercy and without exemp- 
tion,” P. 

Opposed to tliese frequent instances ol* enormity, in which 
hundreds of thousands of human beings pe'ri:-hod, — to such 
an aggregate, indeed; in the liiwi century of the Mahom- 
medan era, as, making due allowance lor the exaggerations 
* of historians,, may excite surprize, how, in such countries, 
such hosts could be produced and reproduced: — onpoRod to 
these enormities, occasional instances of hinuaiuiy arc re- 
corded by the Arabian writer?, and preserved by the author 
of the lielrospect, w ho docs not withhold from himself and 
his readers the little consolation to be thence derived; but, 
with a generous sentiment, indulges in the contemplation of 
tliem, as the refreshing Oasis of the tnoral desart of Arabia. 

We w^ere desirous of notiwng some parts of this work, 
in which the author treads the grouiv.l preoccupied by (iib- 
b(m ; but for reasons that may be too obvious,' miM now de- 
ciiue it — remarkii.g merely, that Major Price, in adlu'ring 
to the aulhoril) of the original sources whence he lias drawn 
th(» materials for his work, differs considerably in several 
ifr'4:rnces from the relation of that celebrated writer; to 
general acciuracy, in-as-lkr as agreeing hi the main 
with such authorities may deserve that commendation, this 
lletro«pect liears honourable testimony. Considering that 
Mr, ( jibbon was unalde to consult such original works, his 
indut^lrious research, and discriminating talents, demand as 
much pniL c as can ever be due lo great abilities allied to 
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oyerwecning vanity, and grossly misapplied to purposes 
for which they were never bestowed. 

Our readers will have perceived that our opinfon of Major 
Price’s work is favourable; and we were gratified at being 
accidentally afforded an opportunity of ascortainii^g, that 
a similar sentiment prevailed in (|uartcr3 more impoftaiit to 
its author’^ interests, Jft is pati’onized, wc understand, by 
the Indian government, and we are fully warranted in say- 
ing that tho importance of the subject, the competent know- 
ledge oftfie author in the language of the originals, his 
fatigable patience of enquiry, his judgment in selection, a,ml 
faciuty in arranging and communicating the result, give him 
a fajr claim also to the patromige of the literary public.^ 

Notwithstanding the length to which this article is ex- 
tended, there is yet another topic anising out of the work 
befort* us, tliat we were d^^sirous of discussing at some len<’;th ; 
but iniiHt be now content with merely glancing at it. 'i’his 
is, the similarity Avhich may be observed in many in lances 
in the conduct uf the early Mahominodans and the mod.?rii 
Fnmcln The revolutionary and imperial system of warfare 
and of policy, may have been brought to the recoU(?ction of 
our readers by nuniy of the preceding pages ; and w e do not 
think that the likeness would grow taint on a more extended 
comparison. We have for some time suspected, and now 
believe, that Bonaparte has projected a considerable, if not a 
radical, change, in the religion of P'raace, and the countries 
immediately sij!/joru.‘d to, or infiuenced by, him. What 
sort of religion yuch a man may see fit to iniroduce can, be 
imagined only in the abstract. Its details will hinge on the 
political expediency of the day ; for in his hamls religion can 
1.0 nothing more than an englno of policy. The unyielding 
spirit of the religion of Christ is ill adapted to his purposes, 
and he has more than ont^e hinted, that hi:s friends must 
ado])t a difltreut and a more convenient system of morals. 
That of Mahommed, though not, perhaps, exactly suited to 
liis views, still offers greater pliancy and move facLitio ) ; and 
is as likely as any other, to serve as a basis on which 
to roar his anti-christiau superstructure. The lit(?mturd of 
Paris woiil^ oppose no material obstacles. The Koran is 
there much less insulted tlian the Gospel : and we are dis- 
posed to suspect that when it shall seem good to Bonaparte 
to raise his religions standard, its emblem, without perhaps 
any exact conformity, will partake much more of the Cres- 
cent than of the Cross. 
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Art. X. A Series ^ Plays, in which it is attempted to deli^^ 
mate the stmyn^ex Passions of the Mind, Volume the Third. 
By Joanna Baillie. London, 1812. Longman. 

TnoroH it is not to be denied, that the end and purpose of 
ilramalic writing is to affect the mind through the eye and ear 
by living representations of manners, clfaracters, and events, yi t 
every reader of sensibility feels, that much of the interest m hicli 
a well written play csciles, is wholly independent of tlie stage 
and its apparatus. Tlie impression produced by '•giving utter- 
ance to ])assion and sentiment in theii natural language, instead 
of nLiting or describing their operations, is so well understood, 
t!nu the epic poets have pejpetnaUy assumed the province of 
the tragedian to animate their story; and history itself has 
£!ometiines borrowed the Jjraccs of dramatic composition to give 
to its facts and characters a fresher colouring and bolder deli- 
licalioii. These eflccts are, in measure, produced by 

llie mcK' dial(^gue of the drama, without any aid from personi- 
lication or scenic odiibilion. When the language m wliich 
passion is e> pressed, or rather expresses ilstlf, is faithfully 
copied, the S( one is present to the iniagination and the heart of 
the reader, and a better arrangement for stage odcct is often 
sujij>Lod out of tlio furnitiue of a creiitive fancy, than any con- 
trivaiH os of art could produce, give a sort of ideal pr^^sellce 
to a characUr or a transaction, to omlxxly it, as it were, to the 
conception of the reader, an<l to place liiin in Uu‘ midst of what 
lie read.“«, is the privilege of tiu' dramatic poet ; but since much 
is wubin his p'ower, much is CNpccted of him, and if he moves 
tos only witlj tlie force of nai ration or thHcription, or inspires 
only a tniiifjciJ train of commtni feelings, we deny to him the 
honours of success in an art, to V. liich the empire of the {rassioiisi 
is commkicd. 

'i'iiis power of the dramatic art, Miss Baillle has made sub- 
scrvicui to her purpose ol exhibiting, in detail, tlie* passions of 
tLc suong. u cii^U such as love, hatred, fear, and amhition. 
xiud hci nxiu, as it respects invention, appears to consist in 
this tiuit, w lx jcas the subject of ancient tragedy was chiefly the 
arcoinplislnru nt of some great eveiit, in which the destiny of a 
hci(» was involved, the. passions being rather the Effects, than, 
the ni.ics, of the vicissitudes which befitlhini; — and, whereas 
tlic inoikrn drama so complicates the j)as,sion with the facts, 
and carries it so suddenly to its height by artificial contrivances 
and violent provocation, that it exhibits few of its complexiona! 
hues, or of the steps by which it mounts to its crisis; tho 
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liiuthoress of the present work has framed her inci(ients in entire 
subserviency to the display of the passion s]ie has cliosCn as her 
subject; shews it to us in its unniixcd aiid*sporiYic operation, 
and acquaints us with the earlier stages of its growth, as it se- 
cretly draws its mitrinieut from the recesses of ihe heart W here 
the passion is necessary |to urge*oivthe catastrophe, it ninst be 
armed with its fuH strength for the purpose; and it is for tiiis rea- 
aioii, that, in most of our plays which depend for the developeineiit 
of the story upon the-agency of some powerful passion, the pyci- 
sion comes at once full grown into action, is stimulated to iu fatal 
.purposes by the conflicts to which it is expose<l, and there is time 
only for the disclosure of that full elTuigcnce in which the shades 
of ks early varieties are assimilated and lost. Keeping her piir- 
pose always in her view, Miss Kailiie has made die stories of 
her plays extremely simple, well underhtanding that intricacy ^ 
of {dot, and the stir and agitation of complex occurrences, wonld 
distract the attention from that mental process of the passion by 
which it slowly arrives at its consummation. Ami we li ink it 
must be admitted, that in her tliree best performances sl\e has, 
with great skill, contiived to lis the mind of the reinier with so 
deep an inten st on the dreadful phenomena of the victorious 
passion, as to n’(|nire no slimnlus from multiplied incident s, or 
the mysterious unra\elment.s of a dark stpry. The? pathos of Iaci* 
tw’O plays of Basil and De Monlfort, in which the passions of 
love and hate are purely displayed in the manner above described, 
is so forcibly impressive ; the struggles which these passions 
maintain with (»p}>osite qualities, until tlndr ascendancy is com- 
picie, are painted willi so close au observation of ^j^ture; and 
the storm that aci ompauies the crisis of the po*jsioii, as well as 
the dead calm that succeeds to tlie accomph.sinnent, art' ren- 
dered so picturesqut' by the magic of this lady’s pencil, that \Ve 
can scarcely think any praise from ns above the debt of graUlude 
we owe her for the pleasure she lias given us. 

We should •have thought neither of these last mentioned 
plays ill adapted for rcpreseniivlion on the stage. De ^lontibrt, 
we believe, lias had a trial, but with no good stieet'^s, though 
siipjH>i led by the best acting at this time within t!io compeUuice 
of the stage to produce. Pei haps, after all, to the j majoiily 
of our mixed audiences, nothing is a siibslitute for the anxiety of 
suspense, the flutter of conjee in iv, and the surpri'-ie r»f disco\ery, 
which accompany tlie inyslerions ami qj^'cniiul scenes of our fa- 
vourite tragedies. Perhaps, loo, lli<* ethical delineation ol a so- 
litary passion, not exhibiting it elf in sudden and lUisultory emo- 
tions, as events excite it ti> action, but holding the mind in 
sainiforin subjection, though wifh gradually increasing violcace. 
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.tWoitg,l» riie.wh^ie'drMna, irequifes a delica<^ of perception, and 
refinement of feeKng, to comprehend its nierit, which is the lot 
' 4inly of a sip^l prfi of those who assert the right of judging for 
themselves^ if not of deciding for others. We may add, that 
the features of a passion so diabolical as deadly hate, without 
an adequate cause, produce t&b blank* and uniform an impres- 
sion of gloomy disgust in the initul, to Jkc compatible with lliose 
transitions of feeling, those mingled perturbations of joy and 
sorrow, wliich give vivacity and strength to emotion and sym- 
pathy, by the succession of transient reliefs which they afford. 

It must be adiuitted, that the genius of Miss Baillie has but a 
very limited range of subjects on which it cati properly be ex- 
ercised in fulfilling her plan. After exhaustiiTg the lopic^ of 
hate, love, ambition and fear, she has scarcely any pure iiiunixed 
passion remaining. Jealousy and revenge arc little more than 
modifiealions of love and hate, and must pass, at least, tliroiigh 
these puf'ijsions to their consumnq;Ltion. Anger, joy, giief, liope, 
‘and pride, are too transitory or weak in their diirairoii or effects, 
to suit tlie design of the authoress. Jn their simple displays 
they are calculated rather to give force lo iho incidents of the 
piece, and to accompany as their natural at(('iKLnts those vi- 
cissitudes of for tunc: indicated by the , perj})eliii of the Greek 
tragedians, than to become the entire subjects of diamatic illus- 
tratioti. The chtiractcrisiics of joy and grief nie the same in all 
mankind, except the superficial diflbrences in the expression, 
which the modes of education, or the hidiits of socit^ty, may 
create. The occasions w'hich produce llioni cannot perpetuate 
them. Tlw^y soon ineilow into calmer feelings, and expire in 
their oWii t?xcesses, Hope, indeed, tnimirs of some continuance, 
and upon the strength of this quality, Miss Baillie has attempt^xl 
a iJtiy upon it. But it is evkfcnt, that tltoiigh it may contiuue, 
it does not vegetate in tlie bosom like other passions, but be- 
comes gradually weaker by the delay of its uccom plishmciit. Miss 
Baillie hjus done the most that could bq done with it. She 
has made a pretty stoiy; in which its eagerness to calch sup- 
port from shadows, to draw assurances of bliss from trifles 
lighter tluui air, lo see signs and prognostics in every oc:cin- 
rcnce,' and revelations in^ every dream, are propeily cxiiihitcd 
as the characforisiics of this passion at its heigh*^; but at its 
height its inftiienco is confiued to the bosom which it inhabits. 
As we have not yet hadi an opportunity of delivering our senti- 
ments upon t)ii$ lady's performances, we think ourselves entitled 
to take a short retrospective view of some of her earlier produc- 
tions. But we cannot pass to the constderalkon of the plays them- 
selves, until we have produced an extract from the introductory 
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discourse, in ^feicii the authoress has very clearly ^xj^laieed.tjie 
nature and objects of her unileriaking. 

*• But the last part of the task which I have? mentioned as pecu- 
liarly' bek>uging to tragedy, imveiling the human mind under the ’ 
dominion of those strong and hxed passions, which, seemingly 
unprovoked by outward ^circumstances, will from small beginnings 
brood within theJbreast, *till all the better dispositions, ail tlie fair 
gifts of nature are borne down before them, her poets in general 
have entirely neglected, and even her first and greatest have but 
imperfectly attemptedT. They have made use of the passions to 
mark their several characters, and animate their scenes, rather tliau 
to open to our view tlie nature and portraitures of those great dis- 
turbers of the human breast, with which we are all, more or less, 
called upon to contend. With their strong and obvious features, 
therefore, they have been presented to us, stripped almost entirely 
of those less obtrusive, but not less discriminating traits, which«a 
mark them in their actual operation. To trace them in their rise 
and 'progress in the heart, seems but rarely to have been the object 
of any dramatist. We cornmoifiy find the characters of a tragedy 
aftecled by the passions in a transient, loose, unconnected manner; 
or il' they are represented as under the permanent influence of the 
more powerful oneis, tliey are generally introduced to our notice’ in 
the very height of their fury, when' ml that timidity, irresolution, 
distrust, and a thousand delicate traits, which make the infancy oJ* 
every great passion more interesting, pei*haps, than its full-blown 
strength, arc fled. The impassioned character is generally brought 
into view under those irresistible attacks of their power, which it is 
impossible to repel; whilst those gradual steps that lead him into 
this state, in some of which a stand might have been made against 
the foe, are left entirely in the shade. Those passions that may be 
suddenly excited, and are of short duration, as anger, fear, and 
oftentimes jealousy, may in this manner be fully represented; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, hatred, love, every passion 
tJiat is permanent in its nature, and varied in progress, if rcpresenu l 
to us but in one stage of its course, is represented imperfectly. It 
is a characteristjc of the more pow erful passions, that they will in- 
crease and rfourish themselves on very slender aliment; it is from 
within that they are chiefly supplied with what they feed on; and it 
is in contending with opposite passions and affections of the mind 
that we best discover their strength, not with events. But in tra- 
gedy il is events more frequently than opposite affections which are' 
(mposed to them; and those often of such force and magnitude, that 
the passions Uicmselves are almost obscured by the splendour and 
importance of tlie transactions to which they arc attached.'* 

The tragedy of Basil has interested us as much as any of the 
authoress’s productions. The passion of love, which is the sub- 
ject of it, is certainly not very new in story, but the touches which 
her genius has imparted to il have all the ireshness of originably. 
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With admirable good sense she has chosen to display its energies 
in a character distinguished by that determined steadiness, and 
niasciiJine compositre, which best pn^pare it for resistance, but 
which, wheh^once the bosom has admitted the passion, are likely 
to give it a more lasting abode than those impetuous dispositions 
with which the passion is in general associated. Basil is a charac- 
ter most successfully imagined and delinfated with this view. I fe 
is presented to us as heroically brave, devoted to military glory, 
of a slriri and stern temper of mind, and rather excessive in the 
severity of command. 'J^'he brilliant beauty of Victoria, the 
daughter of the Duke ot Mantua, encounters him in a moment 
of faiiguo, as he enters, after a wearisome march, the city of his 
})i ofessed friend and ally, in his way to join the forces of «tlie 
cm])eror. His duty forbids him to lose a moment at this place 
beyond v\hat is necessary for the refreshment of his troops. The 
duke, who, though an apparent friend, is secretly hostile to the 
cause in which Basil is engaged, employs the charms of liis 
daughter to detain him at his court. Her character, which is a 
very natural mixture of levity and tenderness, of the gentlest 
aflFections spoiled by the vain love of admiration, is al)Iy drawn. 
She lends herself to the purpose of the duke, though entirely 
ignorant of the intended treachery. The plot succeeds : Basil 
is overcome ; and consents after painful struggles tf) stay another 
day. In the mean time the battle of Pavia is fought without 
him. Victory declares for the allies, though the carnage is 
dreadful, owing, as it appears, to the absence of Basil. The 
news of the victory is brought him in a sarcastic message from 
the army, as he is enjoying the pleasures of the chase in the 
company of the fair Victoria. His fame and honour are gone. 
He flies, heart broken, from the society of the beloved author 
of his ruin, and from tlm world; and, after wandering for some 
time -amidst tombs and in desert places, yields to the intolerable 
pressure of his grief, and falls by his own hand. This is tiie 
short outline of the story, which seems to us to' ht^very simple, 
consistent, and probable. The character of Victoria is well 
marked by the fullowdng lines, spoken by her prudent fricinl the 
Countess Albina, after a conversation with her, in which she has 
mixed some wholesome reproof. 

“ Albina, {sola.) Ay, go, and ev’ry blessing with thee go, 

My niost tormenting, and most pleasing charge! 

Like vapour, from the mountain stream art thou, 

.Which lightly rises on the morning air, 

And shifts its fleeting form with es^vy breeze. 

For ever varying, and for ever graceuil. 

Endcxiring, gen’rous, bountiful and kind; 
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fanciful^ and fond of worthless prai^to ; 

CourtoQUj» an<l gentle, proud and iiuignitirent ; 

And jyt'f these adverse qu ilitir s in thee, 

"Ko di^i^naiicc, nor MiiK»')g rontrast make , 

For itill thy good and .uiijabic gifts 
The sober ihVnity of \irrie' wear not. 

And such a ’i* itching mu a thy follies shew. 

They make a very icliot o('*n*prooli 
And •‘inilo it to (*.— *V 

Diit the (haracUr Victoria is fuitbcr developed, as is also 
the t( ad(*r excess of Basil’s lo\o, m the lollowing exquisite set^ne. 

Act IV. ScENr V.— A beautiful giove in the foiest. flnter Vic- 
toria and Basil, as if just alighted Ironi their horses^ 

7"i7. ( speaking to aiU ndanU wUhouL ) Lead on our horses to the 
fuither grove, 

\nd wait us there:— 

(To Bas,) This spbt so pleasing and so fragrant is, 

'Twere saciilege with horses* liools to vNear 
Its velvet turf, where little elfins tknee, 

\\\d fairies ‘port beneath the suminei^s mopn^ 

I love to ticud upon it. 

Bait, O ! I would (juit the chariol: of a god 
For such delightful looting ! 

I Ht, T love this spot. 

Bas, It IS a ‘^pot where one would live and die. 

Vfcf, See, thro’ the twisted boughs of those high elms. 

The sundietims on the brightening foliage play. 

And tinge the scaled bark with ruddy brpwn. 

Is It not beautiful ? 

Ba^, 'Tis passing beautiful, 

To sec the sun-bcanis on the foliage plaj^ {In a 6oft voue,) 
And tinge the scaled baik with ruildy brown. 

Viii. And here Vve stood full oflep, and admired 
Tin graceful bending, o’er tliat shady pool, 
or 3 'ou green willow, whose fair sweepy boughs 
So jLis** their image on the glassy plain, 

And batlie theit ledfy tresses in the stream. * 

Bas, And I too love to see its drooping bouglis 
So kibs their image on the glassy plain, 

And bathe their Teaf^ trusses in the stream. 

Fii t. My lord, it is uncivil in you thus 
My very words yith mock’ry to repeat. , 

iBas, Nay, pardOn me, did I indeed repeat ^ * 

I meant it not ; but when 1 hear thee speak. 

So sweetly dwells thy voice upon mine ear, 

My tongue e’en unawares assumes the tone ; 

Af! mothers on their lisping infants gOze, 

And catch their broken woril^ 1 prFthee, pardon! 

^ OI . III. NO. V. ff 
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, ' Vifit. Bft we must ^Bve this grove : the birds Hy low ; 

,This shou].d'forbOde.a storm, and yet o’erheod > 

The skyi bespread with little dq'^ny clouds : < ' 

Of purest white, av>uld seem ^promise peace. 

How beautiful those pretty i)ii|||ilW^,,clouds 1 
' Bos, Of A lmost dazzling brightness ! 

Ftcf. H^ay, nay, a veil that tempws heaven^' bi%htue8S 1 
Of softest, pu^ett white. ' . ‘ 

thd’ an aogelj! in hit iipwardHl^hi:, 
l^diteli his.mantle floating in mia air.’ ' ' 

Via. Still (post unlike a garment"; small andaevcr’d 

( round and perceiving thai he ii gasing at her .) . 
But thou npj^d’st them not. 

Bas. Ah T.rmat should I regard, where should I gaze t 
For la thgt fir'Shot.glspce, so keenly wak’d, 

That kWeetly rising WU^edf admiration. 

Far tputier do I leamihbw feir heav’n is. 

Than if I gaz’d upon; the bide serene." 

Behold thie picture of the de, spending, broken-hearted warrior, 
in his melandhbly' hiding place. 

. Bas. THo sound is htfre : man is at Vest, and I 
May near his habitatipds yentune forth. 

Like some Unblested creature cf the night, 

Who dares not meet bis flice..— Her windows dark ; 

No streaming light doth from hw chamber beam. 

That r ottcd' ifaui* her dulling gaze, 

" ^d bless htir still. AU, now is dtnk mr me I 

.{Paftseij!^„so)ne time, and looks upon the graves.} 
How happy are the dead, wlio quietly rest 
Beneath stones ! each by his kindred laid, 
neighbourship wi^ those, 

, Who, when aliyd his social convenm idiar’d : 

' And‘iK>w.,perlMp3 s^e'oear snrviyihg ftirad 
Dtith here at times rae'graiteiul visit pay. 

Bead ^hh sad eyes his shm-t mentmrial (Fer, 

And bless hisinetn’lT. still'! , ■ . ; 

But L likea^e q^^ , ’ 

'ln:'8omelonc.mDt)iji^ii^/’^-'«^ . 

'To rot' above uie l^hrtht Vhhdh.'^ ptpt^faai^ 

’Ihesteps of Jhiman wandhtsey^^ htWiioabh, 

UelUl stimd aghast, and flee^ie hoeria place, 
W;i&.dedk;hM^HU)!dnes fr^l^fl^ ontda ‘ 

dn the'J^r and &oQe<4*d #elds shotildM tmii ham died, ' 

Where bnkyis fir|ends, ^dudly wniling thiv' their tears, 

Had pdiutira dat ftiie 

window.) 

thee/^t|^we)doMe-%Wi^^ 
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How bright within IE her chatniber well 1 
Athwart it too, .a dark^iuD^ ahfidow moves, 

A slender woman’s iPorm : it is ! 

What means tliat motion of^ its hands ? 

That drooping head alas ! is she iiiij j^fcrow ? 

Alas! tliou sweet enchantress of, the mind, 

Whose voice wai']|li9Kdness, and whose presenice b!i?s', 

Art thou unhappy too ? I>e brought thee woe ; > 

It is for me thou ^eep*8t. ^ Ah { 

Fall’ll as I am I yet could life indiire, 

In some dark den fromdiuman sight conceal’d. 

So that 1 sometimes from niy hauiilt might steal, . , , < 

To see and love thee still. No, no, poor wretch ! ; . 

She weeps thy shame,<8he weeps, and scorns thee too* 

Sim moves again ; e’en darkly, imag’d thus, , 

HSw lovely i$ that form ! ( Pauses^ &tiU^ (it iHf ) 

To be so near thee, and for ever parted J ' 

For ever lost ! what art thou now to mo? ■ 

Shall the departed gaze on thee agsun ? ' \ 

Shall I glide i>ast thee in the midpig^ holir. 

Whilst thou perceiv’st it not, and tmnjt’iit perhapa . 

’Tis but the mournful breeze that pussies by ! 

{^Pauses again^ and gazes at the wii^^iUl the light 
’Tis gone, ’tis gone ; those eyes lia^e i^eon their last ! ‘ 

The last impression of her hcaypniy form : 

The last sight of those walls wherein she lives': 

The last blest ray of light from human dwelling. .. 

1 am no more a being of this world. 

' Farewell 1 farewell ! all now is dark for me ! 

Comie fated deed! come horrour and despilur ! 

Here lies my dreadful way.” 


The progress of hatred which is traced with tlife^ltand pf ori- 
ginal genius, in the ; character of JJo Montfprt, affprda Mi«i 
Baillie an equally good occasion ’for evhmmg her tnowledge.of 
nature, and her at^uaintatice with the sources of the 
and the terrible. The hatred of De Montfort to die Murqids 
zenvelt is ceftaihly inspire by no adeqiWte f^use : but such a 
constitution of mind ai» the authpresrb^s gWch lb De Mpntfort 
being once supposed/ ^^1^ diAiculty in adinitcing the 
power of the little vex^tibW cirbitestthices m the behaviour of 
Rexenvelt to exult the passi;^ of hutf^d to its Indtest exces^ A \ 
tinge of natarul goo dacss Jki m'. De Moipfort 

rwbes in of mcjiffiw^61y fof;.^^ Bot- 

withs^di^ all the turpittiiib of his ico^uct^ 
which this is done by thg!j^iter> bl^ntling 


' consistency)^ ,iut4 
minishing 
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mucd. ^^e aie of opinion, however, notwithstanding the apo- 
logy mad by the Mntei at the tnd of the play, that the three 
last hues might well have been spaud, though they aie put into 
the mouth oi ah aifuctionato siatOTf as the^ aie calculated to lease 
ablest imprcdsioii on the rexufer or heart i \eiy opposite to the 
moral and jnat unicliision winch ought to^fdttoW horn such a 
tieiiundoUS cxposdion ot the effects o!ia pU'^sioti, the most odi- 
ous ainohg those svhich piev upon human happiness. \Vc will 
extract iW midnii^ht scene in the woocfin which the iiundtiou. 
effect of tlic lion id halud of Ue Montfoit takes place 
** l)e MmU Hon hollo \ groans the earth beneath my liead * 

Is there iin echo hcie^ Methmks it sounds 
As tho* some heavy footstep follow’d me. 

I w 11 advance ]v> farther. 

Hi. 'p si*itled shadows rei(l; across the path, 

And 1 liickly-tangled O’erhang this spot. 

(> that a tenfold gloom did cover it • 

That ’midst the murky daikness I might strike , 

4 s 111 the wild confusion oP a dream, 

Things honid, hlood'^ , tenihle do pass, 

As tho’ till j pas<’*d not ; nor impiess the mind 
AVith the fixM cle4i»ncss of rcahty. 

{An owl IS heatd sircamnit^ ? tar Ann.) 

What sound is that ? {Lislens^ and th( od! otes again ) 
it is thO hOrc exh^owPs crj. 

Foulbtrd ot night ! what spnit guides thee here ? 

AvOhou instmeti ve draw ii to scenes ot horror I 

JNeheard of this. ( Pauu 6 and It stem . ) 

How those fall’n leaves so rustic on the path, 

\V ith wliisph ing noise, as tho’ the earth around me 
Did utter secret things ! 

The distant river too, bears to mine car 
A dismal wailing, O mysteiious night • 

Thou art not silent ; many tongues hast thou. 

A distant gath’i ing blast souncls tliro’ the wood. 

And dark clouds iieetly hasten o’er the sky : 

O! that a storm would rise, a rOging storm ; 

Amidst the roar of warring elements 

I’d lift my hand and strike! but t}us pale lights 

The calm distinctness of each stSy things 

Is terrible. (Staiiinfr.J Footsteps are near — 

Ho comes ! he comes ! ITl watch him farther on-— ^ 

I cannot do it het'e. r pEaix. 

[Enter Re^sanvelt, and continues his way slowly from the bottom of 
the stage : ks be advances to the front the owl screams, he stops and 
Kfetenb, and the Owl screams ajgain.] 

liez. Ha ' does the night-bird greet to my way i 
IJew mneh his hopting ifl harmony ^ ^ 
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'V\'ith such a scene as this ' 1 like jt well. 

Ofi when a boy, at the still twilight hoUr, 

J*ve leant my back against sotnc knotted oak,' 

And loudly mnnic’d him, till to my 
He answer woiild^f^turn, and, thro’ the gloom, 

We h londly Convatse held. 

Bot\M*(»n mo and tjie stai -bespangled iky 
TIu)S(» aged oaks their croi^ing branches wave. 

And tin o' ilitm look*- the pale and placid moon. 
irov\ liki' a cKKodile, ol* ningtd snake, 

^ on liJmj; cloud bears'on its dusky Ungth ! 

And now tiausioiinid by ihe passing vi ind, 
jMctliink-> it see. ns a fl\ mix IV^jrasus. 

I^^but a shapeless band of blacker hue 
Rome swiitly after.— 

A hollow muini’ring wind sounds thro* the tfOes ; 

I hear jt iioni ai.ii . this bodes a storm. 

I luubt not liiigei here— fA hctllieaid at soiri di\la'*iLe*J 

1 he conv%*nt bell. 

’Tis distant still : it tells their houi of prayer. 

It send*, a solemn sound upon the bieeze, 

TJiat to a haiful s ipc istiiloes mind. 

In .such a scene, would hl.e^ a death-kncll cbme. [Exit.” 

For th( piogi^»’ 5 s and coiisiiuniiation of aiilbitioii tbcf an* 
ihoiess lu Inn |)la> ot I'lhvvald takes a laioersjyacclh She carrica 
it <m tlirough two paits; giving as hei i(,a'?()ii lor it, that thi« h 
a pa9Sioti wlmh aiqunes stieugdt iiom l;i atiHcalioii, and aiW 
having gained one (dytet, still ^ets auollmi use before u, to 
which it as eageil} pushes on. Ig give u full vu-‘u, thcivdbie, 
says the writer, ol this ptusiou, it wa> nwessary lo sIkmv thesub^ 
joct ot it in many dWereiit situatMOS, and pasunir tlnoiigh a 
considerable course of events.”* The leasoiiable.iess of this 
apology could not bo denied, if thing could be a Mifticient 
apology for tlu‘ extension of auy subject brvond those bounda 
at wliuli tlic*wittirest ot the piece demands that it should stop. 
We cannot help coufeiisiiig that Eitiwuld taken as a whole is 
dull and heavy; but wo clatin foi* it, in lespect to its dcliKlied 
parts, u 1 least as much adAiirottiun as eitliei iJasil oi De Mont- 
fort has deserved. We will endeavour to piove the tmib of this 
latter observation, by the uroductiouof a pufisagQ dr iwOf Atid 
firdt, we will present to th^l^adci the soliloquy of a 131 nice while 
in the dungeon, into which the ainbiliotiof EthM&Id has ^thrown 
him, and in wliieU he is murdoied by his order. ^ 

. ** Ed, Doth the bright 19^ from the high arch of heavcij^ 

In his all beauteous robes bf flecker’d clouds, . ' 

And luddy vapours, and deep glowing flames. 
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And softly varied shades, look gloriously ? 

Do the green woods dance to tlie wind > the lakes 
Cast lip their sparklkig watorh to the light? 

Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy dells 
Send winding up to heaven their curling siuoKc, 

On the soft morning air ^ ^ 

Do the flocks bleat* and tlic niid creatures bound^ 

In antic happiness ^ and ma/y birds f 
Wing the tnid an in lightly skimming hands? 

Ay, all this is ; all this ineii do behold ; ’ 

The pooiest man, 1 iven in this lonely vault, 
dark and narrow world, oft do I hear 
Tile crowing ol'tlie cock so near my walls. 

And sadly think how small a space divides me 
Fiom all this fair creation. 

From the Wide spreading bouiids of beauteous natiiic 
I am alone shut out ; I am forgotten. 

The air fcch chill ; inethiiiks it should he nighi. 

I'll lay me down: perchance kind deep will come. 

And open to my view an inward world 
Ofgairish fantaiues* from which nor wails, 

Nor bars, nor tyrants power can shut me out.*' 

The night-watchiug niiseiy of the rcinorse-struck murdci*cr is 
exquisitely pourtsajed in the iollowing passage. 

** StiQ must this heavy closeness thus oppress me ? 

Will no fresh stream of air breathe ou my brow, 

And ruliie for a while this stilly gloom ? 

• O night, when good men rest, and infants sleep ! 

Thou art to me ho season of repose. 

But a fear'd time of w'^aking more intense, 

Of life more keen, of misery more palpable. 

My rest must be vt'hen thc» broad^sun doth glare ; 

\\lien armour rings and men walk to and fro." 

Like a tir’d hound stretch’d in the busy hall, 

I needs must he ; night will not cradle me. , 

(looking vp io the 

What, looks the moon still thro^ that lofty arch ? 

1\'i]l’t ne’er be morn ?” 

Tflie horrors of his fancy are depicted in the following scene. 

£tiuf. Thou Shalt not go and leave me thus alonei 
Qv. I’ll &oon.^turn again, and all ar^lmd thee 
L light os noonJIay. 

Eihw, NaVj^ nay, good wife ! it rises now before me 
In the full blaze of Tight, 

Qtf. Ila! wlrnt mean’st thou ^ 

^ I'lio faint and shadowy forms, ^ 

That in obsci^rity were wont to rise 
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Tn nad arraj , are with the darkness fled. 

Hut what avails the light ? for now, since sickness 
Has press’d lyon my soul, in my lone moinents. 

E’en in the fiill light of my torch^clttd walls, » 

A horrid spectre rises to my sight. 

Close by my side, and plain and pdpable, 
in all good seeming and close circumstjincc, 

As man meets niair. 

Qit, IVlcrcy upon us! Wliat form does it wear? 

lAliw 'Vl y murder’d brother’s form. 

* He staiuU close by my side : his ghastly bead 
Shakes horridly upon its sever’d neck 
As if iKM irom tlie hcadb-nian’s stroke ; it niove> 

Still as 1 move ; and vi hen 1 look upon it, 
fl Icfbks — No, no 1 1 can no utterance find 
To tell tliec how it looks on me again. 

Qu, c t, fear not now: T shall imt long be absent ; 

And thou may’ht liear my footsteps all the while, 
it is so sliort a sp<icc. {tjiU Uueen« 

FA/iW, ( leiitrning to the middle Ilf tke stage,) 

f’ll fiK my stedfast eyes upon the ground, 

And turn to other tilings my tutor’d thoughts 
intently, (after pausing jot a htile uiih Ins dcfichcd hamU crosstd 
upon his It east, and Jhs eijtsfiivd upon the giound,) 

It may not be : I feel upon my mind 

The horrid sense that pi eludes still its coming, 

Elburga ! ho, Elburga ! (putting hu hand be fore his eytts and caUmg 

out with a strong vowc ojjcar*) 

Enter QueOu ih hasic^ 

i)u. Ilas’t come again? 

Esthw, No, but 1 felt upon my pausing soul 
The siue and liornd sense of its approach. 

Hadst lliou not quickly come, it had ere now 
Ih eii frowning by my side.” 

The scene of tlic witches, predicting tl>e future fortunes of 
lilluMild, jsl^o ^lose upon Macbeth lo doserM' the hoiioui of in- 
\<mtjon ; and upon the whole, Vecantiot h<dp admuing llie am- 
hition of llic aullioiese to tread in the stcjis of Sliakspeai in one 
of his lic.st plays, and wherein it must be owned the jirogress of 
ambition, fi'om its earliest Symptoms to its fatal rou-.uiiiiimtion, 
is linisbed wkhin theoidiiiary compass of a single play, and 6o 
finished, as to leave nothing undisplayed, by wbidi the nature 
and career of the passion can be indicated. 

The subject of the first of the series in this third volume is 
fear: a passion, it must be owned, to wliich sottie conteinj)! 
attaches, aod which is apt to depress the chara^tor to which u 
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belonf;s so low iii iour<»^totm, as lo dipiivo it of its power to 
cxciteoui sympathies. Miss Kaillii ‘^ceiiisto ha\e hem lally await 
of tins couseipionce, and Oio sin wn pit it skill in avoiding it. 
Ill the platc,*lhe Htii which sh< Ins inadt the subuttot 
this plaj, U supt mtihom ftai , a modibc atiOtl ol it wimli is 
ki^own to inhabit many noblt and t{ciit^roiis minds, partitniaily 
whore the tinagioation is Jivtly and « native. , 'J Iku ait | ci- 
hapa few pttsons, yyhaUvti may Ik then general ftntiliidt , in 
whose minds nipus loie oi honoi may not bo gi win illy pio- 
duoed^ wlieu tut unistances < oiispin to kctp llte liiouplil loi 
a con nit table iinu tmploved upon tht^st < loomv and Kiiific 
iancKs The inoie deliLdtt stiuctnu oi the itniale tniiid itn- 
deis it more liable to fall undei the don inon ot such vain^ei- 
lois and surely we may imagine a limde ol gu d woitli 
nd ( \cciuuce to be the victim ol lici tmii disoidt ud thoughts, 
\\h(u paiirs aic taken, with lytn help Horn tm « , plue, 
md ciu umstance, to bcwildei hti biain, md ( nijuu up bt b>u 
her the chimtias ot supeinatnfal lionoi U ti .dl, ho'ytvtr, 
It must ])c o viK d, th it the pas ion of ic u ibon >u a most lit sub- 
ject foi pot tic iinageiy, as no oiu tan dtin wlio is at all ton- 
versoiit y»it!i the Value Queen, is ill ada)did u \ diainatu upu- 
sent liioii* Love, hatu 1, ]« «Joiisy, iev< ngt nibition, aic at five 
instruments, aifee tiiig ti i ha| pnicss ot othcis is unuli as that 
of tins agent himsili, tlic^ iimst have o) ]((ts and vidims, U 
soil ol atmoaphire ot snlltun^ and sjmpitliv oik nilts and pur- 
sues them; but fr n, < spec idly snj)UstitK>us i ai acts only 
upon Itself It spends itsc U tn its own i mot ions , it has no com- 
panionship in sufieimg; a lanciluT piogc n\ >1 Us own ciiution 
invests it, insulating it fioni the (hecitul pntmislnp ot human 
inUie'!)ts, and the wants and caies, tlu souovys no tm ] >>s oi 
tiu ^uiiounthTig llirong • 

7 he fear ot ( )stc rSoo, who is th* luioofthc second jday ni 
this volume, is not sup« istjtious Itar, but a leaf t.*ciuiao d in the 
mind ol a lu m naturallj hiave, and intrepid uittli^i t ht hj tlu 
di< adinl aiitn ipption ot a sudden removal to anew siateol hemp 
by the sttoke ot the exec iitioner^ w orking np >n coliseum. 
d< filed with the istain of niitrdti^ and aggiav<it(xl I > a iiigbl oi 
confincnu 111 iieai tlu s<tnc ol the {^udty ti ansae tpiu. * li is 
nol/’sa}^ MiSdBailiic, *Mhe want ot foMiladc tobejfJi hoilil) sul- 
idiius, or even dt hbci au!> iiilWted eicath, uudei thecireunp- 
tuucs ( ommonly attending it, that the eliaiacUi of Ostorloo 
cxhihus It IS the hoiroi he cone lives at luinj suddenly 
awakened to the awful letiihiitions of another woild, iioni hav- 
ing the him behel oj them foiccd at OKkCe upon his mind by t \ 
rraonlumrv eiroum'^tancesi which so mfseraWy ejuella an oflur- 
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wke undauuled spirit. T ouly cautciui,” odiitimios this wiitei, 
for tho consistency of bravt men shuiikinc) liom p'^ssive sufl'ei- 
unknown rhan*»e,, :o .hew tJ‘iU si> lai Ui^ii 
jiio, I liavo 111 this (liaiacier kept witlnii the*hoinuU which our 
<*\pL*rieiirc oi hunnin 4*atiir(‘ h< iiltl hint i nn\” 

V\e ap' * ‘laid, honc\u, th»it n siil |t'< r u Msiu*s Ja- 

houied a licit piovcd b> llilil t inMninitmu o j'on to be 

not u \<iv lit hubjert ioi*ih(^ dnutta, Mhuh onsilit sui 1} to ilea) 
onI> in those lOpH sentatiohs, tiu pu>iMbiljt\ ol vi!i'hhi> ii« 
witiusstn tb< to ‘lit, anil Us ninsiia(,iOii ni the e\pi!tit lict ot all 
mankind, Bodi tJn^, pla\s, hi'Wi vei, domain of ^rcat 

spleudoi, and e i|ni%U( pathos \\ e wdl '^tdect Ino oi tthiti 
frojii the ph»\ <d Oiia. It is ihas t'» it tho biipcrstilioiis dispo 
sition oi ()i<a is nrou^ht upon by the dt signinj^ (^Jtlnina. 

O/. Tlioci Hiiin’U me fast, gOxxl Alice,' Do not d »al)\ 

This shall 1)"* « nitnig to us, Ev^iy season 
Shall h iveUs suit^ d p«i^liine; evey Winter 
In it'* deep noon, when mountains piled w itli snow. 

And choLM up \ alleys from our niansjon bar 
All eiitranoc, and nor guest nor traveler 
Sounds at our oati ; the empty hall foisakio^, 
fnjbomc v.ariu clianiber, by the crackliuct hre, 

We*n hold our little, snug, doinestfe court. 

Plying our work with song and tale bet act n. 

CatL And htijrich too, 1 ween, of gliosis uid spirits 
And things unearthly, that on Michael’s i \e 
Rise from the ) iwiiing tomb^, • 

Or- lliou tluukf t then one night o* th' year is truly 
Moie horrid than the rest. 

Cath. Peril ip*> ’tis only^ silly superblitlon ; 

But yet it is >vx 11 known the Count’s brave father 
Would rather on a glacier’s point l!a\(* lam, 
l'>y angry tempests rock’d, than <»n that night 
Sunk in a clou ny couch in J3runicr\s < astle. 

Ok II ow pji^i>^ What fearful thing did seme him s(».’ 

Caih, 11 1 st Ihou ne*or heard the story of (\>unt Hugo, 

His am cstor, who slew the hunter**knight? 

Or, (lagctlj/J Tell ii, I pray ihee.^ 
jfll, Ca&niia, tcU it not it is not right : 

Such storJos c\Or change her cheerlurspiiits 
To gloomy pt%isivencss ; her rosy bloom 
To the wan colour of a shrouded roisc. 

(Td Orra) W^hat pl(\*isure there, T«uly% when tliy hand, 

Cold astlio valiey’s ice, with hasty gKKp 

Seizes on her who speaks, while tny shrunk form t 

Cow’ring and shiv’rmg Sl^ds with keen turn’d ear 

To catch what follows of th^ pausing tale? . ) 
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Or, And let me cow’ri^g stand, and be my touch 
The rallcy \‘5 ice: there is a pleasure in it, 

JL Say^st ih^u indeed there je a*plea«iure in it ? 

Or. Yi^ when the^coid bloodrishoots through every vein: 

When every hair’s-pit on my shrunken skin 

A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine cars 

^itrange inward sounds awake, and to mine eyes 

Kush stranger tedrS, there is a joy in fear, (Catchirt^holdofCuthrmu) 

Teilit,;Catlirina, for the life within me ‘ 

Beats thick, and stirs to hear it. . 

H^atew the houter- knight? 

Ckith. Since I ihust tell it, then, tlie story goes ^ 

That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 
Of Hughobert and also of yourself. 

From hatred or from envy, did decoy 
A noble knight, who hunted in the forest, , 

, Well the Black Forest named^ into his ca^Ie, 

And thei'e, within his chiunbcr, murderM him — 

Or, Merciful Heaven ! and in my veins there runs 
A purdferer^s blood, Said^st thou not, murdered him ? 

Ooth* Aye ; as he lay asleep, at dead of night. 

Or.’ A deed most horrible I 

Ctf/A.lJt' was on Michael’s eve; and since that lime, 

The heighb’rlng hinds oft hear the midnight yell 
Of spectre^'hounds, and see the spectre shapes 
Of huntsmen on their sable stced.’^, with still 
A nobler hunter riding in their van 
To, cheer the desp’rate chace, by moonlight shewn, 

When wanes its horn, in long < 5 ctqber nights. 

, Or- This hath been often seen ? 

Cath, Aye, so they say. 

Buj^ as the story goes, on Michael’s eve, 

And on that night . alone of all the year, 

*J1ie liuntcrrknight himself, having a horn 
^'hriqe eounded at the gates, the castle enters 5 
And, in the very chamber where he died. 

Calls on his murd’rer, or in his default 
Some true dt^scendant of his hpMie, to loose ^ 

His spirit from its torment; for his body 
Is laid Vthe unblessed, and ibne can tell 
The spot of its jbprment.” 

In, another place, the same contrivance^ is carriedr^ bj" llie 
mischieff^workiog Cathrina. * * 

** Orra drawing h^rpj^r clasHio Cathrina.) 

What stoiy shall 1 1 ^ thee ? 

Oi*. Something, mY frieiW, wbiefa'thou thyself hast known 
Touching the awful intercourse wl]t jell spli^itf . . 

1 l||th morttd men h^d at this 
Dia’st;^u thye^If e’er meat vHtti 
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}^ad look’d upon the spcctrcd deadr^lmd seen 
Forms from another world ? 

Catk. Never but once. , 

Or. (eagerly) Once then tlioudidlst! O tellii?! Tell itmei 
Cath. Well ; since I needs must tell it, once I km.w 
A melancholy man, who did aver, 

That journeying on a timej o’er a wild*waste> ' 

Ry a fell storm o'etta’en, l:|p was compcll’cl 
To pass the night in a deserted tower. 

Where a poor hind, thei^ole inhabitant 
Of the sad place, prepar’d for him a bed. 

And, as he told his tale, at de^d of night, 
l^y the pale lamp tliat in Jiis chamber burn’d. 

As might be an arm’s length from his bed.— 

Or. So close upon him ? 

Cath. Yes. 

Or. Go on ; what saw he ? 

Calh, An upriglit form, wound in a clotted shroud — 

Clotted and stifl*, like one swaith’t^ up in haste 
After a bloody dcatlu 

Or. O horrible ! 

Cath, He started from his bed and gaz’d upon it. 

Or, And did he speak to it ? 

Cath. He could not speak. 

It’s visage w'as uncover’d, and at first 
Seem’d fi:Jt’d and shrunk, like one in coffin’d sleep ; 

Hut, as he gaz’d, there came, he wist not ho\r, 

Intb its beamless eyes a horrid glare. 

And turning towards him, for it did move, 

Why dost thou grasp me thus ? 

Or. Go on, go on I 
Cath. Ksiy, heaven forfend ! Thy shrunk and sharpen’d features 
Are of the corse’s colour, and thine eyes 
Are full of tears. How’s this ? * 

Or. I know not hovv- 

A horrid sympathy jarr’d on my heart, . 

And forced ic4o mine eyes these icy tears.” 

The horrid impressions that have bewildered Orra’s imaglna-, 
lion, and bereaved her of her senses, are rcptjj^jBnted with ini- 
mitable it is thbs Uic meeting with her friends, alter tlm . 

iiight ofheirrar is over, ns she. appro acl^ies from the cavern, ip a 
wild distracted state, is described. 

“ Or. Come back, come bd4k ! The fierce and fiery light ! jg/, 
TAeo. Shrink not, clear love ! it is the light of day. 

Or. Have cocks crow’d yet ? 

T/teo, ^ ^ Yes; twia| I’ve heard already .V . 

Their matin sound. Look up to the blue sky ; 
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Is it not da^ -light there > And these green bough^ 

Ai*0 frt sh and fragrant round thee: ever}^ bcnbc 
*!rells thqi^ it IS the cheerful early day. 

Or. Aye so it is ;*day takes hxs daily turn. 

Kiting between the gulphy dclL of night 
Like white nM billows on a gloomy sea. 

Till glow-wouus gleam, and stats poop tHro’ the dark. 

And will.o*-tho wisp his d*<ncing taper light, 

They Will not come again. 

rJJtnd/fig //« iftr to the ground.) 

Haik, liaik A}e, hark: 

They aio all there : Ihearxhoir hollow sound 
h nil inar\ a fathom dow n. 

Ttteo^ still, poor tioubled soul! then’ll iicVr utiirn : 

I'ko} are for c\ c r {jone. Be m cll .e sure d 
Thou "halt liora hencefoitli ha\t acbeiTful homr 
With erackhrj. faggots on t!iy tnidinabt f u , 
niassinglikc dav around tbee; and tbj fiitnch — 

Thy living, lo’i mg fiicnd^ ^till by ^liy *^ldt*, 

*ro speak 10 tiuo and cheer Ibt e— Si (>i m ^ 

They are hestdc thee now; dost thou nc I t’ m ? 

(l*oiniin^ ^0 1 I ^ noi i and Aim.) 

0 ^ . ut than Xt.ith hr hand hthi up to diuO( ha tin \ ) 

No, no! atliuait the wav’iing guiish light. 

Things ino^c and ^eeiu to b<*, and 3 et aie not’iing. 

{gt>i7ig neai her) ’Vlyaentlc Orral he < ihoii then forgot me? 
Dost thr u not know my voice ^ 

Or, Tis like an old tune to my egr return’d, 
for there be those, w ho sit imi'liecrful halls 
At>4 breathe sweet air, and speak with pleasant sounds ; 

And once I liv’d with sucli ; some years gone by ; 

1 wot not now how long,” 

Tf our space would allow us, ut could devote many more 
pages, with g»eat pleasuic, to the considetation of those fine spe- 
cimens of original goiiiii^. We arc obliged, however, by the 
press of iiialti r, to bung this article to a coiiclusoub Our lead- 
ers VI ill pentjive that we have taken no notice of the comedies 
But we cannot ht it be sup)j>osed that it is only waul of loom 
w Inch has occasioiu'd us to omit them. After the dohght w t Uavi*' 
lect ived from the poeticsil beauties of MiffsBailheNtrfigcdn s, we 
feel it aiioit ofingialitude to dwell at any length upqu herfailuies. 
But critical justice imposes upon us the obligation of saying, 
iliat'we haye received but little pteiisure from her comic muse. 
We are, indeed, of opinion tliat cotnedy was not a piop^r vo- 
liiclc for her purpose. The passioni>, in their inlcusuies, pio- 
4ucc loo dangerous a commotion, to correspond with the gaiety 
of the comic plan and purpose. They may be vulgar, biutal, 
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loathsome, and distorted i but their effects are too injurious to 
be the sport of mirth, or the source of pleasurable einoticMtis. 

In a mixed and Qualified stale, these disturbers of the 
rest may be exhibited with good effect in the,coini*c scJi^e f^ut; 
such comedies would be no propc^j' parallels to Miss Baillie’s 
tiagcdieSjOr consistent with her avowed piu[)ose; vi/.. to pursue 
the career of the passion, from its, simple elementary begin- 
nings^ through the -several stages., of its increase ; fioui the 
spark lltai first sets tlie bOsoiu on fire, to the conflagration that 
desolates the scene of its-fury. 

Transient bursts of passion, when their effects are lestrained 
and prevoiileil, are not incdiisistent with the spirit of comedy : 
they stimulate the action, and alford opportunities for instructive 
dis|ilays of sentiment and character, without detaining the 
mind too long under the impression of painful emotions : but 
where a single passion is to be kept always in the view, and to ^ 
be (-allied through its naturally tumultuous career, it must de- 
stroy, or be desti oyed by, tliat varied exhibition of character au^d 
manners, and that vivacity of duJogue, which are the proper con- 
stituents of comedy. We can with great propriety, however, 
recoifuncnd the reader 16 peruse the admirable remarks of Miss 
Baillie, in her introduction, on the general nature, 'and the pre- 
sent-state, of the comic drama. One. of these remarks is really 
so just and important, at a time when it is so mucli the practice 
of our schools to make boys personate the low, tricking, and de- 
bauched characters of the ancient comedy, that we cannot pass 
it by. , 

“ In busy or circumstantial comedy, all those ingenious contriv- 
ances of lovers, guardians, governantes, and chamber-maids ; that 
bush-fighting amongst closets, screens, chests, eaKsy-chairs, and 
toilet-tables, form a gay varied game of dexterity and invention : 
which, to those who have played* at hide and seek, who have 
crouched down, witli beating heart, in a dark corner, whilst the 
enemy groped near the spot ; who have joined tiieir busy school- 
mates in manjia deep-laid plan to deceive, perplex, and torniient ' 
the unhappy mortals deputed to have the cliarge of them, cannot 
be seen with indifference. Like an old huntei', who pricks up Jus . 
ears jeit the sound of the chase, and starts away from the path of his 
journey, so,, leaving all wisdom and criticism behind us, we follow 
the varied changes of the plot, and stop not for reflection. The 
studious man w4io wants a cessation fi^om thought, the indolent man 
who dislikes it, and all those wl^o, firorn habit or circumstances, live 
in a state of divorce fi*om t^r own minds, are pleased with 
amusement in which they have Wthinjr to do but to open theiv 
and behold. The moral tendency of it, however, is very fiKllty* 
That mockery of age and domestic authority, so constantly held 
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forth, has a very bad e®?ct upoti the y^ianger part of an. audience ; 

that contini|al lying and deceit in the firat characters of the 
jiedi, which {$ necessary for- conducting the plot, has a most perni- 
' cious ^ 

' ' * 

We cahhot shut up these volumes, from which we have re- 
ceived so much instruction and delight, without laiiientiiig that 
their pages should so frequently be staWd with oaths and ex- 
clamations very useless as adjuncts o£ the glowing passages to 
which' they are annexed, and -very shocking to minds in which a 
just reverence for the awful name of the Creator prevails. 

We can assure Miss Baillie that this remark is not dictated by 
Puritanism or affectation. If we did not highly value her works, 
and retepect her character, nay, if she had not made a solemn 
and intei cttting declaration of her religious impressions, we shbuld 
not have stopped to make this remonstrance. W e have no doubt 
that the instances have arisen from the impetuosity of lier feelings 
in the ardour of composition. We refer her to Vol. i. pp.391, 
407* Vol. ii. p. S6. But manvtOther instances occur. 

There are a great many passages in the comedies, on the vul- 
garity of which wc should hav<* strongly conunented, if we had 
more time and room. We must be content with making a ge- 
neral appeal from Miss Baillie to Miss Baillie ; — from her partial 
and occasional improprieties, to the clear and correct standard 
of her general taste. 


Akt. Xr. ETPiniAOT innOATTOS £TE#ANH$OPOS. 
pidis Hippohftus Coronifer, j4d Fidern Manufirriptoruin ac 
veterum Ediiionum emen^avit et annotafionious iristruxit 
Jacobus Henricus Monk, A. M. SS. Tiinitalis Collegii 8ocius, 
et Graecarum Literaruni apud Cautabrigienses Professor 
Regius. Cantabrigiee ; Typis ac sumptibus Academicis ex- 
cuept J. Snutli^ Veneunt Londini, apud T. Payiie, 8u;. 181 1 . 
8vci. pp. 176. 

PnoM the opting of the last centurjj^, till within a very few 
years jiast, the Cambridge University p’i^eds had apj^areet isunk 
in a kind (^listless inactivity. Not a single work'of importance 
had issued from it during the w^ole period. Its funds 

had been employed in committin^o print little else but pamph- 
lets and school-books; in a manner totally inconsistent with 
; jts former typographical celebrity. There was a time, whew 
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it could put into the luilhds of the literary' world such works 
as Kuster's SuMas, Tay tor’s Demosthenes, and Barnes’s Su- 
ripides. The resources of the Clarendon pr/>s3, it inU^t' be 
allowed^ are much more copious; and this may help fo; account 
for the superiority which Oxford has in this res][>ect acquired 
over the sister University. 

Of late years, howevw, it should seem that Cambridge has 
felt sensible of her inferiority; and ashamed of her .past ne- 
glect, has on a* sudden risen up to dispute the palm in neatness, 
at least, of Greek typography. Excited by the example of her 
late Professor Porson, she has given to the public within the 
space of two years, two of the most beautiful specimens of 
Greek type ever cxliibited by^any press; Mr. Hlomtield’s edition 
ofdtlie Prometheus Vinctiis, and Mr. Professor Monk’s Hippo- 
Jytus Coronifer. 

Mr. Porson, as we have been told, some little time before his* 
deatli, had it in conlcmplatioii to form models of each Greek 
character as nearly consistent ^as possible with the fashion of 
the letters in the earliest Greek MSS. Comparing these with 
, Greek inscriptions of the earlier ages, he has been able to reduce 
the fonnatioii of the Greek character to a regular system. And 
we see the result of this minute attention in the perfection of his 
Greek transcriptions, superior in neatness andelegaiice to those 
of the ancient copyists. His zeal cairied him a step further; 
and in order that tin? models of each letter, which were afterwards 
to become the standard Greek type of the Cambridge University 
press, might be minutely correct, have been told that he put 
into the hands of the Syndics u complete Greek alphabet, with 
the form of each letter, as he conceived it should be represent- 
ed, drawn upon black flints with pieces of copper wire. 

The types of Bodoni, and those in which Auger’s .Demos- 
thenes has been printed, have ceased to merit the applause of 
the scholar. The letters are disgustingly luxuriant^ and, we 
will venture to say, very different from any thing ever written by 
the Greeks 'themselves. By u Brithh press however has this 
vitiated taste been corrected ; and the eye of the scholar now 
peruses, w ith u satisfaction bordering on delight, the Porson ic 
Tvpk. 

It has ijiieen a general couipiuint amongst scholars that what . 
has been left* to us by tlie late Profieasor, bears a great disprch 
portion, in point of quantity^ to what might have been ex- 
pected from the talents hlaid acquirements of so greai, a 
critic* But diese are general conclusions, made without alsuf- 
fleient consideratian of the sources from which they are 
drawn^ Poraon’s life was comparatively sliort; ne was a 
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man eminently conversant in almost every species of polite 
learmug/ Ihougk' it was his sttdy of the Greek that en^ossed 
the greater part of his attention. When therefore, throwing for 
a moment othcri^pursuits out oi consideraiioar, wetake into our 
view the ot matter connected with Greek literatnre, 

over which his mind must have expanded itself, to have performed 
what he has done, we cannot feel justified in accusing him of 
idleness and neg>ci;t. To have amassed inateriah sujhcient to have 
enabled hmi to edit four plays of Euripides in the Way that he did 
edit them, would have taken any man of ordinary abilities double 
ihe^'time that he lived. — And it >s to be remembered that to him 
belongs the glory of having pointed out a new system of criticism, 
jsuperior to. all others, and lo have thus rendered the path of the 
scholar secure and pleasant. 

The IJippolyius of Euripides, which, it should seem, in ge- 
tieral arraugeiiieut, has always been placed next to the Medea, 
has been taken up by Mr. Porson’s successor, Mr. Professor 
Monk*, who has certainly displayed a degree;, of learning and 
ability which it wmuld be invidious to bring into comparison 
with those of his eminent predecessor. It is to be regretted 
that he was not possessed ot an opportunity of referring to more 
MSS.; for in the list which he has jvrefixed to the play, it ap- 
pears that he has uieicly given iis tlic lections of MSS. already 
consulted by Musgrave and Valckenaer, and that they are aH 
extracted from printed books* To make some amends, how- 
ever, he has enriched his edition of the play with several obser- 
vations of Professor Forsqji, which he has carefully collected, 
as well from the papers ol that great critic, now lodged in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, as from the contributions 
of several learned men of the age. In the arrangement of the 
crhoric parts he has shewn so much metrical skill, that w'e hesi- 
tate not to class him among the greatest in that department. 

Ill his . notes on the four first plays of iiuripidcs, Mr. Porsou 
presents himself in the characters rnltc and ^cifinnaarian^ 
almost to the exclusion of that of commeNlalor given the 
various lection,® of MSS. and early editions, compared them, 
sified them, and communicated the reasons for his preferences 
among the various readings. 

Mr. Monk has combined the oflices of the gramriiarian, the cri- 
tic, and the commentator, so that his notes, at times, savour strong- 
ly of Gerrnmi prolixity. It seems to us that be would have done 
better if he had followed Mr, Btonifield's plan, and separated 
ihe critical from the explanatory matter. In his quotations 
irom Vah;kenaer he is too profuse ; and for this he merits reprehen- 
sion, as the notes of Person on the Phoeuissae, which also has been 
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edited by Valckenaer, are not so lonp;, when taken collectively, 
as- those upon any other of the tlnee pla\s. Wc are sorry too 
to see that Mr. Monk lias not scrupled, or>Ce, twice, or even 
thrice, to borrow from Valckenaer without acknowledging: it. 
This we aie willing to inipiito rather to inadvertency, than 
design. Jhit to forget obligations, is only less faulty than to 
rcnieniher them, vtilliout confessirijg them. 

In imitating Mr. Porson in the style of his notes, he has ap- 
proached at times almost to parody; and in the close of his 
preface he, as well as Mr. Blumtield in the preface to the Pro- 
metheus Vinctiis, has copied not only the thought, but also tlie 
greatest part of the words, wliich form the concluding sentence 
in liorson’s supplement to his preface to the Hecuba. 

We are w’illing, however, to give Mr. Monk our humble 
praise for the manner in which he has executed this perform- ^ 
anec. He has been industrious in the extreme; and the chief 
fault which we venture to find in hmi, is a propensity to sur- 
charge his notes with a multi |>licity of observations. In the 
Second edition of the Hippolytus, w'e hope to see them some- 
what abridged; otherwise we shall begin to suspect that he has 
beoii givhig us a rarionmi edition under another name. 

For the convenience of our readers, we shall arrange our 
observations on the play in regular order, that they may be able 
with greater readiness to refer to the several parts, on which w'c 
are disposed to roniuieiit. 

V. 9. “ says the prciffssor, significat .sum, quo 

sensn apud Tragicos non infrequens cst." Of tlie truth of this 
assertion, which is evidently deduced from the remaik of Porson 
appended to llie note, wc are llioroiigbly convinced. At the 
same time, upon more minute consideration, it should seem that 
its import is in general more em*phatic than may at first sight 
appear; and wc strongly suspect that of the parallel instances 
quoted in the note on this passage, all, except that from theTrachi- 
niae, are ibreignto the purpose, lii the line from the Persae, 

©u rr/os icHMi xexAyjvrat feurof, oud’ uTrijxooi. 

xexXijy'rai is iiicaut to express more than could have done; as 
common feeli^ig and the spirit of the passage clearly shew. To 
have asserted merely the fact, that “ they are the slaves of no 
man,"’ would have been cold indeed, compared with what we^ 
conceive to huTc been the full force of the passage. The pre- 
cise meaning we take to be this; the Persians are known by 
the title of the subjects of the great king; but they [the Greeks] 
are hi/ fame and character known to be the slaves of no man.*' 

VOL. 111. NO. V. O 
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fienorally speaking, the word has reference to fairies character^ 
good or bad ; — of the former class are the following instances ; 

0 ^ ay 7f9>^Tais xexAijju^yd^*. 

Hecub. G 29 . 

0 TfOLTi KXsffOf OIoIttovs y.oLkovfJiey(is . 

(Ed.^ryr.8. 

of the latter ; # 

iy 5 “^ KL'iikYfl^OLl Aov\a. 

Jlecub. ‘IS-l-. 

rb oj^cv cJV, xtKXij(rofJi.ai 

loll. 59*1 • 

JTcre \vc should render the wclid KtK^.YjiJuai by I am knowr. in 
character ry.v, and so of the rest. If therefore in these cases the 
words xaxAijjXiti, Scc. answer to sumy Ik-c. all idea ot fame and 
dislinction. is excluded, which it is e\ident from the context ought 
not to be the case. 

'Hie remainder of the note is taken from Valckenaer, which 
ihe Professor has not thought lit to acknowledge; ascribing 
however with some condescension one part out of four to that 
learned critic. We will jrive Valckenaer’s words; ‘‘ versiiin 1 
et Q,y ad vocem Jcrcu pro ev$ov positam, cxcilat Grammaticus de 
solcecisnio, p. COO; ebsdcni 'icccpwh^ Luciani Podagra, T. iii, p. 
665. — In 'iVaga'dia quie dicitur Xpurro^ matri/^ 8tc, 

V, 3. Uiyfoii rapi/^ovocv r "AthoLvfixojy, we should conceive to 
be equivalent to itoyriouv npiiovwy ’ArAavriKoi;/, by the well-known 
tigurc termed by grammarians kvoiab)^, h, e. ^la holly. Virg. 
Georg, ii. 192. “ Qualein pateris libamus ct auro” Herat. 

C'arm. iii. 29, 15. Sine aulais et oslroJ^ How Musgrave 
could suppose that by Troytov was meant the Euxine sea, we 
cannot comprehend; Mr. Monk says, “ TroVroy male intelligit 
Musgravius post Scholiast am de j>onto Phixino.'^ The Scho- 
liast's words are ; rsppJvujv 51 ’ArAavrixcJy irep'i ro ^ArAavrixov irs\a* 
yosy) Koveray tviOi ra TahtpXyhOoL icrrjy opof, o’^ArAfl^, oTTsp icrri 5w- 
rtKoy 6 h ^6vro$, dvaro'As^cv* Here is no mention whatever of 
the Eitxine sea; why then impute the blunders of Musgrave to 
the Scholiast, who surely has enough to do to fight his own 
battles? The error lies with Musgrave; ille habeat secum, 
serveique sepukhro. ’ArAavrixa itiKoLyr^' 'EciripiOf ^flxsayogy xai 
says Suidas ; and from this idea arose the mistake of the 
Scholiast, which is much more reasonable than that of Mus- 


• Thttswe ronceive this line, which has long puzzled the editors of Euripides, 
on the passage) should be coirecUd, We refer our readers to Cycl. 
3ir3. Ziv^ TOMHAEN wy, The coxnmon reading of the line in 

iJie Ion IS , jji, |, ,,, 
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gravT. The passage from Demosthenes is quoted by Valcke^ 
naer. 

V. 5* ifpstr^Bvsiv* ifpWpLoiy*, dp^r^v pi^EyetXvvsiy, Hesychius. The 
latter exposition seems to ap]>ly in the present case, rather than 
the former. We should render the passage thus;“ Oy sueli, 
as respect my power, / promote the wterest, and overlhrow all 
those who are his^i-ni indeed towards us.” Of the parallel in- 
stances given by the Professor, the two last only seem to be to 
the purpose; the former of which is cited by Barnes. ^ 

as expressive of the power of a deity, occurs in a fragment of 
Kuripides ; 

^ ito\Xaj(ri iL0p(^aAfj ol ^eo\ h^tpio’f^octcjov 
c(piXKov(riv Kpelcra-oyes ’rfe^pvyJrag, 

This note contains much valuable information, hut prin- 
cipally extracted from other writers. To the instances of 
the “ poiideus nomiiiallvus,” it may be worth the while 
to add. Orest. 58k lloni. \\^ Z. 50f>. 'J"he error which 
Mr. Monk has coinmiltcd in his quotation of the instance from 
the CEd. Tyr. xve sec corrected in llie errata. But why not con- 
sider araaas the acrusafive absolnt<‘, rather than tlie Homhmtive ^ 
so Aristoph. Pint. & If an. J457* Mr. Elinsley, in his 
edition of the (Edijius lyraiiuiis, printed uniform with his A- 
< harnenses, retains the reading af. taking care to notice 

Brunck’s reading. On the line he thus observes; 'fir 

Mudgius. Sed vulgatam optime defeiidil Erfurdtius. Ed 
( merles de qua d? r turns sum. Exeinplis ab Erfiirdtio allatis, adde 
Soph. CEd. Col. 587. ’^Eywye roitrlJ*, cJ itdrsp, i^a.vT's'Jp^cccr'i. i)e 
qnd scripliirii suo loco dicain. Trin. Aug. B. 

[lege diserte Sdiol.” W e wait in earnest expectation 

for the note of so learn(‘d a man o*^i the CFjL Colon, At the 
same time we suspect lliat it will bo more diihcult to defend the 
old reading than the emendation admitted by Madge, IJeath, 
Briinck, and Potsoii. Barnes (PhiKiiiss. 290) remarks that 
both that passage and this of the llippolytus are cited by 
Eustatli. II. B. p. 236. On the latter he observes, Alii qui- 
dem refenint ad Attichmumy alii ad yirchuismuniy Soldck- 
' mum alii:” &c. The passages from the Pint, ct Greg. Corinth, 
are given by Briinck (Q^d. Tyr. 101.) 


* “ Edit. Priiic. Ma^c. sine ilubio. Cf. Thucyd. tiii. i(A,iyrl%v)ff t>)j^ 

'fcVToii frJyafAtv vecfn ruJ Tio-co^^jtpvfi. Acleafi, lector, editioneni Albert, quain, ciuu 
perrarasit ct impciiso pretio venoat, ne vidl quidem, ncduni consuluerini. El et 
H aepius coiiftisa. Vid. Pors. ad Med. 493. Obiter monendum est, Scholiasten 
adhuric flippol. locum kviter cx Hesychio corrigendum. oJtwj ’Att<xoc Trpfjr/Z.v. v 
yifC TC rifXrY, Pro TO TT.'.TtfO','/* 
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. Ill the iio,te oil the twenty-fifth line too, after the passages 
cited from Plutarch, Plato, Andocides, and Ovid, it would 
have been as well if the Professor had added-r“ Ha?c omnia, 
notaiite Valckeiiuerio.” These instances are too glaring 
to pass unnoticed. In imitating Porsoifs manner ^ we ought 
not to forget Person’s candour^ S^e his note on the Medea 
OOll.) . , ' 

27 , We transcribe Mr. Monk’s note; MSS. et edUiones 
babeiit xaWerp^ero. Sed passivam vocem sensus postulat, et 
dnbitare videtur Porsoiius ad Orest. 13:U). an unquam 
pro 7 tarsy(u} usnrparint Attici. l^didi igitur levi mutatioiie xar- 
Ct. Bacch. 1134. Pragiv. Dan. ST.” Did Mr. Monk 
Ihen suppose that the form xarf<r;^o,a,ijv, the regular second ift>rist 
middle of had no existence? Must xarflw*;^w necessarily 

exist to warrant the existence of xareV^fra ? Let us turn to the 
Heraclidae (f)34) ^povrif rtf ot?cs7of, ^ W hich 

Barnes rightly translates, (put angebar, KarBr^of/^it^v must be 
considered as ll»e second aorisf middle from Kwrs^tAj; not as the- 
imi)crfect from 
V,V. ;i0— 33. 

rtkrpoLv Ttoep* auVijv TJakKaSof xaro^tor 

y^S r^arSeyaov Kvitptdof iy>co^6leraro^ 
ipeur spujr' EK$vipi.ov $* Irtt 

roXomy wyoiJieX,Ey WpvrSat Ssoev, 

l$p all the editions before Vaickenaer; who, in the text of his^ 
edition, ]>unctuales after IthiXXaSof and reads syTcaSslrarB on 
the authority of MSS. and personifies ?/5wra. The question of 
Plisedia having built a temple, having placed a statue in it, and 
having dedicated them to Venus on account of her disappoint- 
ment in lovc/bavc been fully and elaborately discussed by Valcke- 
naer. 

Tlie substance of his long note on the passage is taken from 
the learned Meursius, (Thes. § 21.) Valcke«aer, it should 
seem, could not divest himsejf of the idea of a Cupid having 
been presented to the goddess by Phaedra. His defence of this 
opinion is exceedingly ingenious. In the instances, however, 
cited in support of it, there is not one which specifies a 
temple as the scene of such dedication. .Could /he w'ord epwrx 
actually be personified, exJijXov perhaps, the reading of more 
than one MS. might he substituted; though, it should appear, 
it is not a word much in use amongst tlie tragic writers. He- 
sychius, it is true, thus explains it; heSr^Xor favBpog vifspEX^y' 
and words of this import arc often applied to temples and their 
appendages; dfo the word in Pausanias; ^iMoXi/t^ Ss ^ 
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*^ijcr£W;f t£p,Byo$ T'fi EIII$ANE2TATON olveItoli, xct) vcio$ iy ccutu/y xa* 
&yoL\fi.d aa-nv dpxof^'iov. Could this reading be reconciled, fXi^y;,a«v 
possibly may have come into the text from* the thirty-sevenlh 
line; for, it must be confessed, the circumstance of the word 
being repeated so soon is somewhat suspicious. The next dif- 
ficulty that presents itself to us, is the word lyKaOelo-ayo, as it is 
w ritten in meJSt^of the >JSS. Barnes how ever, with the h'lor. 
Ms, has fyxafl/crraro, which appears to us more than a casual 
alteration, when w'c take into the account the reading of Aldus, 
and trom him of the otlun* editions, which is lyxaSicraro; a word 
cpnsisting but of one letter less. Naoi too is the leading of one 
MS., and upon this it seems Aat Vaickenaer founds his reading 
ot n'ix<p. (-'onsidf. Ing thereforc these ciicninstanccs, and allow- 
ing that Pluedra did dedit ale to the goddess an image as w ell a** 
a temple, the whole might possibly run tlius; 

TfETpOLv Ttap' OLiJryjv Ila.X>.d$os , xolto^iov 

r^trSey NAfli KvTtptS^ ErKA01ETATO 
ipuj<r\ E^a;r’^EKAHAON*I'7r'iro\uVw S' 
tlXoiTCQv ojyQM^Ev iSpu(rOxi d&a,y. 

With this reading pcrliaps we might admit Mr. Monk’s 
and so pn^serve a congruity of tenses; iyKMo’z^ccrOy tovo- 

Brunck’s conjecture of xxSsla-ciro, w'hich Mr. Monk has 
introduced into his text, seems not without founduti^^ui, and 
reasons for adopting the reading are ingenious: though we 
shrewHily suspect that the phrase lower' tpwr EKSrji^ovy if meant to 
correspond to the Latin ardem ahore \^mvp*dpt'f\ absettilsy i> 
r|uaiiit and difiicult to reconcile. Our readers w ill observe that 
we have changed the accentuation of fleav, considering it as equi- 
valent to Ofcajxa, in which sense it is otlen h>und. 'This affords 
ail additional reason for thinking that IxJtjAcv and not sKSrjp,oy 
came from the pen of Kuripides. Mr, Monk, properly enough, 
rejects Jortiii’s substitute for cJvojuta?ey, as well as that ot V alcke- 
naer. « • 

V. 37 . alveTrar orvyxaraTlSeTxi, Hesych. Mr. Monk observes, 
that the future of aivlw, in Homeric Greek, is alvyjo’w ; in Attic, 
^lyltrw. Ill the word alviai, so used, there seems to be this pe- 
culiar governuTcnt, which Mr. Monk has neglected to state; viz. 
that with the |ragic poets, when any case is expressed witli it, that 
case is invariably the accusative; so in the Alcestis, cited by 
Mr. Monk; 

(J Swp,ar' 'KSpJfsCy h oJs erXTjv lyw 
B'^craroLy tpaxstyOLV aht^xi, 9eoV '^^P 

In heroic verse, the word alyew is followed both by the dative 
and the accusative. 
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V. 38. KatfiTraTrXY^yi/J^yj MS. Colt, et Flor. ycdwtaieXyiypavy] 
Barnes, Becki, and attei* them Mr. Monk. Valckenaer contends 
for the simple TtEvr^Yjyixlvyj ; Miisgrave, and in Musgrave’vS words 
Mr. Monk, for the compound h.Trev\Yjy^hy}. The note ol 
Valckenaer on this occasion shews at once the ingenuit}, learn- 
ing, and candour, of that celebrated critic. 

*E>£7rAijV(ra;, as well as •jrXritra'ujy is nsed in this sf‘nse. by the 
tragic writers, as in the Medea, ipw'fi Qujxov ^sKitkocyelfra ; iu the 
Helena (1413) rot; dy^pig IjcTrfTrXTjyjt/.fcVTjv, and in a 

fragment of the Anliopc (quoted by Mr. Monk from Musgrave), 
Valckenaer, however, clearly den^onstrates that, of tlie two, the 
simple TrXijVcra; is by far the mqfst usual in this sense. One of 
Poison’s lules, we hrve been told, was this; oftzeo readings^ 

cd'teris paribus,^’ prefer that tchich is most nsuaL Tiiis 
Valckenaer has done exactly; not only citing instances to 
overpo\^er the instances objected, but proving into the bar- 
gain from two lines in the Cirhtas Pattern^ the probability 
of tlicir having both been parodied from the passage in ques 
tion. Generally speaking seems to have been ap- 

plied to cases of fear and surjmsCy rather than to the tender sen- 
sations of love and affection. We refer our readers to Eurip. 
Suppl. IbO. Troad. 183. Auct. Hlies. ^291. Soph. Trachin. 24, 
380*. Philoct. 22f>. Aristoph. Nub. 8o(>, Pint, 673. 

V. 4<J. Barnes too reads T'oy /aij of absurdly euougb. To of 
the i'ca<ling of the cciitio princeps, as Mr. Monk informs ns, is 
llie true reading. To theMistaiices given of the two syllables 
p-j O'J forming one metrical syllable, we add the following; 
Ore t. 7fjfi. Av. 37- Acharii. 320. Kan. (i8, 707. 

Barnes rightly enough remarks that the same is llie case with 
■35 cf and refeis to line (389 edit. Person) of tlui same play, 

oJx d^ioyjEwg o^eoj dyaf tpovri Cf. S. c. Theb. 99. 208. 

In line 33 roVwv is the reading of tlie Scholiast, JSIusgrave, and 
Valckenaer; why then obtrude this upon the jr'ijjblic as a neio 
reading f 

V. 54. vjroffrpc’^ag* Hesycliius. ]Mr. Monk, with- 

out any scvu}»ie, condemns this exjiosilioii of llesychius. Does 
it follow from the usage here being different, that oVicrDoVou^ should 
never be equivalciu to yVoerr^iya^ ? Stephens, iu his Thesaurus, 
Ka\ H under the w ord, ponegiadiens, Exponitur ct retrocedens'^ 
"Pile former, beyond a doubt, is the meaning here; and we sliould 
render in Latin the words oVnrSoVour 7zpo(rTt6xujv, by iarba 

J^edissefjiuiram, It may be worth the while to compare Phoeiiis, 
148. el Virg. iEu. vi. 86(i. 

’c7r/<r6c/Vfy; 51?cr^, as Mr. Monk observes, is in all probability 
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cited by Suidas from some tragic writer. Tragic, apud Stobieuin 
€t Plularchum; 

» 

— — o-HycL >ca) 0p(tSsi •rfoS) 

trrsi^ova'a, [i.dpit'tei r&y^ ytaKOvg, Stay 

ct Plutarcli. A\^ytt. lilurip. Praj^m. Aiitiop. Stob. p. 

123 . edit. Grot, ct lloraViaiiuin illud raro antecedcntvm^ &( , 
tFDfav, the eiiieudatiou of Bruiick, is rightly apjirovt J of by Mr. 
Monk. 

V.V. CG, 67. In the aunals of criticism scarcely do M e any 
^vhere reciillcct a more happ\ or more judicious eincndation, 
than the one intr«»duced here byjMr. Mohr. It is to ^Ir. Gais- 
fordj one of the best critical scholars that Oxford has produced 
since the daysofToup, that w e are indebted for it. All the MSS. 
and editions dovvm to the ]>rcse,nt day have t^Karkp^iav av>.dv. A 
phrase like this, could it have stood, would have been a solu’ei.srn, 
to have .said tlic least of it. Mv Gaisford reads svitarspsi oiv* 
ajA.aV; referring fyVare^ia to Diana, as an e])itht^t often applied 
to that goddess. I'his Mr, Gaisford was induced to think, we 
should suppose, from the passage given by Mr. Monk (as cited 
by yalekenaer) from Apollonius lihodius. Valkeuacr adds; 

Minerva vIrgo dicitur &'JnfatLp£ia Conuco In Svhol. inedit, in 
Aristid. Codice M8. Clar. Hurmann. p. 1:32/’ I'roiii this v.e 
conclude that this epithet was not confined to Diana extlusive- 
ly. Ill Iliad Z, 2J)2, Helen is termed svitaripsia’ '0^pi[x>'jicdrpii 
on the otlicr hand is, if we mistake «ot, applied by lioniei to 
Minerva only. Mr. Monk rightly reads vahis wdtli the edifio 
prinvepsy and consequently a. For the expression Aioc see 
Dloinf. Prom. Vinct. 121. 'J"o the instances given theie bvMr. 
Slonifield, w'c add Aristoph. Pac. U18, b\s av\d$. 

V.V, 76 , 77* ]xeXicr<ra XsipMv' 

al^ds OB Korap^iaiari Krjweuei 

Mr. Monk s«yii, iapvoy plerique MSS. Sed altera forma 
quain exliibent Lascaris el Aldus, Atticis mitata esL*' 
L'sitatior c.s'/,m ould have been more correct, for M'ho ever doubted 
the more frequent occurrence of njpyov ? The Professor, we suspect, 
xvill find it u hard matter lo produce a single instance of the from 
ta^ivQv in any t^igie writer. But this is not all ; Jortln, says the 
Professor, proposes yj^ivos, and Person approves of the conjec- 
ture; luce meridianii clarius;” but the Professor is not satisfied 
with this; he retains the old reading rj^ivoy, and defends it by an 
instance of that epithet being applied to in the Supplices. 

Did Porson or Jortin suppose that yjoivos Xsijxwv was not Greek? 
'.urely not ; it was the harshness of the two epithets, without a 
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copulative, wliicli they objec^cl to, — oKYj^citQv Tjoivhv X6i|uw4>Va— ^ 
and with good reason. Instances of this sort oJ neglect occur 
often ill th6 chovusses of ^schylus, seldom in Sophocles, and 
still more so in Euripides; the letter S, we have been told by 
Poison, is frequently interchangeable in tlic MSS. with the I; 
and it was pn the strength of this* that Jorlin’s emendation 
pleased the Professor. 

In the next line the word "seems long to have been a 
thorn in the sidii of critics; Porson, we are informed l.»y Mr. 
Monk, for some time thought the passage incorrect, Valcke- 
naer proposes ewg, Miisgrave Naicts* Brinick is content to 
defend the old reading t/ whoso opinion I'oixni afler- 

waids Tu.cedes, referring the quUiitncss of the cxpres.sioii U the 
pliilosojiliy of Anaxagoras, of whom Euripides was a fpllovvcr. 
Mr. Rloniheid, however, from the passage "ll^lSoLvos dyvots 
jojireofii suspects that a’t^ufs is corrupted from the name of 

some river, and that possibly that river may liave beim the 
Ladon. But the LadoHj vveVear, (a river in Arcadia that dis- 
charges itself into the Alpheus,) approaches loo near to the in- 
terior of the Peloponnesus to admit of its being near Treezeii,thc 
scene of tlie play. If any thing should be altered, we sliould 
propose Xa^i^; on the authority of a passage in tlie jdvea 
of Ar siophanes, (KWh seqq.) r’^iva rs fioirMiJieSx •rfa^Cevix 
?^vKor^ofa XAPlTflN re KHnETMATA. rs may 

have somehow, through the negligence of the copyists, found 
its way hither fiom line 387- 

V. 78. Mr. Porsoii's alteration of oa-ris for o<rotg is decisive; 
in the passages quoted in support of it, Professor Monk has 
given us at large in gratiam Icetoris/’ three from Sophocles and 
iairijiides. W'c should have been grateful to luni il he had 
given us instances not so iniAiediately within our reach, 

V. Sy. Mr. Monk, w^e are iiidined to think, has been too 
hasty in condemning the reading of Barnes and Beck, (^xvoifjus^* 
av. The combination of particles yd^ a>/, is generally, if not 
universally, followed by u.past tense. Iliad A. 

T? yd^ dvj *Ar§ei$yi, vuv verara, Xw^yjtrxto, 

Beyond a doubt, in the case before us, the pent tense ^e^xio must 
be followed by another past tense. ^ 

V. 91. Mr. Monk’s reasons for rejecting the alierations of 
Valckenaer and Brunck are perfectly correct; nothing can be 
more settled or decisive. Porson laid down tlie rule; Mr. 
Mf)nk has availed himself of it. 

V. 1)5. ye, Ko) KE^Sog yst so Barnes, Beck, Mr. Monk, 

and all the editions, except those of Brunck and Valckenaer. 
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We eau entei tam no doubt whatever, as to the mcorrectiicss ui' 
Tf. In line 9^? it stands in all the editions, Trcr$ oJv o‘u crsf/.vYjv 
ou TTfOtrspysitsts:- tfiere seems scarcely eaioii^h to provoke' a 
reproof so severe as what comes from the mouth of Hippolytiis in 
iiie next line ; r/v* ; d&, I’t (rby <r<poL\ri (rrojutcc. Lhshc loo, it 

should seem, ill his obsewa lions on KunpitieSjfelt the suim* objec- 
tion, and ])r^;f^es an emendalioii sutijgested by a leanieil friend 
Wc gJN e his words ; ** tTw; ovv oru 2SEMNHN ou 'rr^o<rt‘/vF 7 rpif : 

roirigit Elkidiits, vir (si quis(|iiaiii alius), mo(h> per valetiuliiieiu 
Siciiisset, his literis ornandis iiatas; a ' >-EiMNOi ^‘aniov’c-j 

rfocTivvtVi/^ ; yitif] fn, vioTosus nimimn cf. ^('len/s, / emrem fleam 
7Hillo fuhn, tniUis ndis prei\bus‘^ Qua leetissima rcstitutioiie 
sivitenlia* multuni ponderis aciccdere uemo difhtebitur, etoplinie 
cum lotii fahuhe (ceonomia ilium conspiriire.” Kither crstxyxy ^a/- 
pO’/oL or cr£|U,voy, tlie reading of Siiidas, is good (ireek, as Valcke^ 
iiaer ob>ervcs. How Musorave, and after him >lr. Monk, could 
Mij>po^t' that U\ 're;i,\'Aif ^al/xcva is meant Fiiriai/fy we an* totally 
at a loss to comcjve. It is qRile preposterous to imagine that 
the st rvmit eonhi have spoken of Venus as a / //ivy, piirtieulaiK 
since we leans from line 1 l:l that his opinion with lesjuet to the 
wcndiip of \ eiius was diflerent from tlnit of 1 lippislytus. H 
*o, at all ( Vents, the article would have been piedixiid to trr^vTjV. 

V. 100. f'or says Mr, Monk, tins edith pi'htceps r(‘ad‘< 

which how'cver he rejects. As tlse introdiietiou of this 
form into 7//o' flreek, seems to have for a long linn perplex<*d 
the critiis, »iot excepting even Porson liims(*]f; w’c will present 
to our readers, at one view, the opinions of Mr. Monk, Mr 
Blomfield, and tin* late Professor; all of which seem to diffei 
widely. 

In his tcniiiiiatiombiis/' says Mr. Monk, parmii sibi con- 
stant libri, [ita]ul adeorunj auctorilatein in talibus vi\ provoeo 
nius. lies cpiidem ad liquidum perdiiei non potest; viilgarc*' 
autem formas in Euripide semper retinere malui.” 

Ill llie lV>nudlums Viiictus edit. Blomf.) wc have thib 
liiK', as it stands in Shiitz’s edition; 

<r|X£o5yaTjcn 

We give Mr. Blomfield’s note; ya/xtpTjX-jicri Aid. Tufii. Codd. 
ahqui et Eiislalli. ad 11 . E. p, SIQ. ^a'pissime lihrarii formas 
loin(;asinvc1Lerina,('irca lloim i uin iiraximc versati, quosBriinck- 
iiim loties secuUim ess<' uiiror. ^eivuIcti yajXtpijXaTcri Bob, el Eu- 
docia apud Villoison. Aue(‘d. Or. p. &.c. 

Prom these two notes of Mr. Blomfield and the Greek pro- 
fessor, ii appears iliat their mode of thinking with respect to the 
pro})ii(*tv of adniitliiig the termination r.n instead of anri, in tin st; 
cascs^ is different. !Nlr. Hlomfield, too hastily perhaps, seems t« 
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imply in his note a total exclusion of ilie form from Atlic 
poetry. Mr. Monk, more moderately and inoie consistently 
with the practice ^of his predecessor, expresses his belief that 
the form ought hot to exist in Euripides — merely. On what 
grounds he forms this opinion, is not given to us to sa^, or whe- 
ther he be justified in so doing or not. «= 

Person, however, thought differently from eithci of his pupils: 
let us turn to Jiis note on line 479 of tile Medea, 

?£yyXr£ri, Ka'i (nte^^vvtoc sc. r. A. 

ZsuyXxtrt Aid. JeJyAaiu/ membr. Lasc. Per[>etua in his formis 
confusio. Quare * priorcni, [b. q ?fyyA^«r;] iibi dant codices 
vel codicuni pars, accipio ; contr^^ universos codices non obtr^i- 
dendam opinor.'^ 

Here the Professor decidedly gives ihc jjreferettcp to 
and plainly declares, that if a tolerable proportion of copies 
should give the termination rcr/, anil all the rest aitri, he would 
]>refcr the former. In the Phoeiiiss. (/>9-) be does not however 
think the reading of one MS. sufficient to induce him to alter. 
Eor Tto^oLia-iv Vaickeriaer, Bruuck, aiid Beck read itG^Trrftriy, from 
a Leyden MS. 

If no other reason can be alleged as to tlie incorrectness of 
such a form, than the bare fact of its being an lonism or a 
X)orism, we certainly make no scruple in agreeing with Mr. 
Person. If the Attics can introduce into their dialogue tlie forms 
’Aflfitva, fijcari, Kuvayo^, Tto^ccyos^ ^ox^^yos, ^Bvayo^j oVa^if, 

(see Person. Orest. 26.) f g/vor,* p.oiJvo^, yoaVara, xou^t^, (Pors. 
Pref. Hccub.), and other instances given by Mr. Monk at line 
1093 of this play ; it seems reasonable to conclude, that they 
would not be ofiended with the words irv\y\tri, it6gifr,(Tif ?€uyA7jo*i. 

V. 106. We entirely coincide with Mr. Monk’s idea of 
ny.aHa’iy. The error, wliich Valckenaer has fallen into, is the 
error of a scholar,— si deficiaiit vires, audacia cert^ Laus 
erit.” In line 114 Mr. Monk has judiciously rc;tsyned the old 
reading Xeysiv^ though, as he justly observes, Reiske's alteration 
is specious. We should translate the line thus: entertahting 
such thoughts in our mindsy as is Jit for slaves to express, VVe 
almost wish how^ever that, like Person in the Phajiiissse (86l), 
he had given us at large the conjectures of Briinck and Jacobs. 

V. 117. For svrovov^ says Mr. Monk, Aldus aiiH the editio 
princeps read ewvov; which appears to us to be the better 
reading. So also Barnes, Beck, and the other editions. Only 
three or four MSS. have eyrorov; all the rest Ivroyov. Hence, 


* Yet Mr. niom field in the Prom. Vinet. (472.) h« thought fit to retain 
y>«io’t>thoncli more thin one MS. have 
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Jt appears, we have the majority Of MSS. and editions in our 
favour. True; but we wiil go further. if \vc recol- 

Ject rightly, occurs but twice in Euripidt^ ;^ouce here, and 
once in a fragment of tijc Bellerophon, preserved by Stobapus, 
(Tit. 112.) Wc give the passage as it Stands in all the editions 
before Valckenaer, * 

tv Ttou^ vetvv •fi jLtfiv ENTONOI 
yvutj^ai diJt^eivovs ela) revy ys^aiT^puJV, 

O! nate^javemtm (juldem mamts ad agendum \ alide suuty ml 
consilia seniorum meliora, Valckenaer, with much boldness, 
aJlcrs the passage; reading, ^ 

, tv 70x7, vsevv ETTOiCllTEPAI 

not however on the authority of a single MS. 

U’hus, wc see the reading of svt^ovo; for evrovo<r, in the passage be-» 
fore us, was adopted by Valckenaer before Mr. Monk; which, 
without any harm to himself, he^iiiight hav(* told us. Mr. Monk 
founds his belief of this lection Aipon a line in that confused 
mass of right and wrong, the Chrislm VafienSy (1042,) 
f* 71$ v<p' tnrXdyyvov ETTONf^-E tpi^evv 

and upon Hesycbiiis’s exposition of p6ri>cvs by Itr^vpivs, Hiis 
is somewhat ingenious; but, it should seem, that svroyog w^as 
seldom, if ever, used in the sense of ^(rx^^oc, except by the 
later writers ; and to these Hesychiiis must have alluded. But 
ENTONON’ Wx^^ov, ofo* says Hesychiiis. Add to this what 
Suidas says iiiider the word ; eJITONA- itrxvpoi. Herodot. 

11. yia) rds yycJijLots trfbcvv Kfixa»f(tr|u.fc-vaf, ENT0N0T2 [ji^sv 
dif-fpork^otSy di^blvtv $e ttjv rtvy jSao'iAijwj/, VVith such a cloud of 
evidence before us, it appears that of the two surovo^ ought to 
be excluded from tlie Attic writers, and not In the 

Plutus of Aristophanes (KXlfi) '"vc suspect that ivroVtfc ought 
to he read, not evrovtvs: no mistake more frequent in the MSS. 
than that of q^for v, and vice versa. ETTONOS is explained by 
Hesychius by eyjxcvrjf, yBvvcL7o$* 

Having thus far entered into a minute examiiiatirm of the 
several passages in the Hippolytiis referred to by us, we trust 
that the remarks we have already made will enable our readers 
to form a proper estimate of the book before us. It would be, 
we fear, mucTi too tedious to detail our opinions with the same 
minuteness upon the remainder of the vvorL We proceed there* 
fore to draw our observations to a close, and to content our- 
selves with one or two remarks upon what may appear to be 
most deserving of our attention. 

V. e65. This was a sa 3 iiig of Hippocrates too: Ttdv to TtoXu 
It may be worth the ^Yhile to give to our 
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readers the much-admircd ScoHum of Alplieus of Mitylene, 
(Bniiick’s Analect.) whidi Mr. Monk might at least have re- 
ferred to ; * . 

ojr’ jApov yff'oy, ofa Po/ijr* 

au'td^KOvs it^aciJi.ai* fiUvy Max^Tyg** 

TO MII0EN ydf AFAN, iyxv Ts^Ttsi* 

So Horace; “ Aiireain quisqiiis mediocritatem,” &c. and Ciceio, 
“ mediocritalcin illam teiiebit, quje est inter niniium et paruhi/' 

V. 2f)8. Possibly Mr. Monk’s conjecture of ojw {jlIv for 
o^ujpev may stand : but what is gained ? of two readings^ whicti 
are equally good, we should pre/cr the common one. l^iisac’s 
reading is plausible. In line 2 / 0 , aJ for ay, (which words'^^are 
often interchanged) is proposed by Brunck and Heiske ; and W'fe 
think with propriety; particularly if we read with Mr. Monk 

; then the sentence is connected thus : ( 1 .) 6r.u} MEN 

(2.) dtnjijioi, AE [f.Trh'] (3.) q^y A’ A¥- And so in the Ave» 

of Aristophanes, (1478. seqq.) 

TovTo MEN yd§ ^§os edei 
0>.a<rTd.v£t, Kcu trvKOipttvfer 
Tov AE yeipwvos ird\iv 
rdf oLTTti^as ^vkkop^oeT. 
tfjrTi A’ AT a x. r. A. 

2i)7* Per slev Brunck reads sa; this is specious, to say the 
least of it. Instances of la followed by an interrogatory sen- 
tence, as ri eriydf ; vVhich is caused by some sudden alarm or 
surprize — are very frequent. In these cades we should donbt 
whether slav is ever found. Hippolyt. 989. Sa' rl ; Hd- 

raclid. 73- Sa* rir ij /Soij fiwpou irgAa^ ''Eff'r>yxg ; Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 1111. fa* rly* o^doy tSyS* 6^w; Ay. 150-1, id’ rot/ri ri j^y; 
Plant. Rud. ii. 1. 20, EHO! an te pa nitet^f Terent. Aiidr. i. 1. 
61. EHO ! quid Pamphilus? It is needless to say that the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr, Monk from the Hecuba, affords no excep- 
tion. We refer our readers to Bruiick’s note on line 607 of the 
Ranse. 

V. 480. Quivis comparabit/’ &c. Is Barnes to have no 
<*redit for this ? 

V. 482- Mr. Monk’s emendation is entitled to. applause; lie 
has restored the passage with uncommon ingenuity and accuracy. 
We wonder that Valckenaer, and more esjpecially Brunck, should 
have been ignorant of a point so essential in verbal criticism. 
See Person’s note oa Med. 863. 

V- 547 . See Ovid. Epist. oen. Parid. 11 7 . Horat. Carm. n- 
S, 21'. 

y. 719 . See Med. 285 (Edit. Porson.) 

• 851. Brunckius, Jioino, vel se judice^ metri iiuperitissi- 
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mus,” &c. Why this severe attack uppn Bninck ? We are soriy 
to find Mr. Monk** appreciating so low the inejrits of such a 
man, whom we do not fear to call the spfts altera.” — One of 
the best critical scholars^ of the age has not hesitated to give his 
opinion of that great critic in terms of the strongest admiration. 
Kpeaking of Bruiick, hJ says, — curtantuni debent Gra^cie li- 
terae, quantinfT i!&ud scio pn nemini, uiio excepto Porsoiio.” Mr. 
Monl^ ought to have recollected that Bruiick had not the ad- 
v^antage of having Pors'on for his predecessor; he had his own 
battles to fight, and was his own pioneer. 13i'iinck was cer- 
tainly not a bad metrical scholar, though much inferior in that 
respect to Porson ; he never had occasion to think himself de- 
ficient in Uiat department of literature, much less to proclaim 
and avow it. — Homo, vel sejndicey meiri imperitissimus 
is a censure as harsh as it is unmerited. * 

V. 977. Vaickenaer, says Mr. Monk, observes that epput is of 
frequent occurrence, that its qompounds are more rare. Mr. 
Mx>nk however recollects to have seen an instance in the Here. 
Fur. 259-— Was Mr. Monk then ignorant that that very line is 
referred to by Vaickenaer in his note on the passage? See 
Aristoph. Nub. 785. Eccles. I69. Pax. 1291. 

V. 1089. KXawv] *Af}, Piersono juberite, Brunckio non 
nolente, semper sine diphthongo scripsi, idem factiirus in dero^p 
xAaw and xaa;.” Pors. iv. Pref, Hecub. 

Among the instances of xal^wv in the sense of impun^p it is 
surprising that Mr. Monk should have quoted the famous line 
from the Medea (399) without referring to Toup’s celebrated 
note on the lines from Eupolis which ridicule that passage. See 
Toup on Longin. § xvi. p. 318 — 19. 

Having now, as we apprehend, pointed out to our readers, 
what w'e may call a fair specimen of the merits and demerits. of 
Mr. Monk’s edition of the Hippolytus; we conclude with 
strongly recommending to the Regius Greek, Professor, a sys- 
tem less tedidUs, and more original. In avoiding the brevity of 
Porson, he has fallen into a prolixity exceeding that of some of 
our German editors : he is too fond of foisting into his notes 
(as Dr. Bentley would call it) a multifarious mass of omnige- 
nous matter ; and not fond enough of declaring the sources of. 
bis borrowed criticism. The style which we should recoin* 
mend, is exactly that, which has been suggested by a learned 
critic of the present day “ cum eo annotationum & variarum 
lectionuin delectn, qui medium quodammodo locum teneret 
inter largum iilud 3c prolixum interpretationis genus, quo acl 
Euripidis Phoenissas 8c Hippolytum usus est Valckenaerius, 
nimiam,ut quibusdam videtur, brevitatem,quam in quatuor primis 
ejusdem poeta^ fabulis recensendis stiidiose coluerat Porsonus. • 
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Art. XII.— rAe Siinafion of Great Brjtaia in the Year 1811 ,., 
btf ilf. M. de MontgaWard ; Juthor of Remarks o?? the Re- 
storation of the Kingdom of If a tit/, tn/ the Etnperor Napoleon; 
of the Right of the Crozen of France to the Roman Empire, 
^c. — faithfully transJa!<'d from the French. Fondon^ 

SIler\^ood, Rirhardsoii, Ridgway. 8 vo, pp. <1^5. 

W F. think it was Dr. Johnson who observed, tlmt if yon took 
a FrcrHjhnian to St. Panls Chnrch“3ard, and told him it vi'as law- 
ful to walk half round the church, but that he \vould be hanged 
ii he w'alked entire ly round it, he w'onid believe you. Meaning 
thereby, as we presume, that the habits, manners, prejudices, 
:uid general turn of thinking of I^Vcnchman ran in currents so 
directly oppof lie to those, in which oiir laAVS and institutions 
bear along with them tlie happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple, that there is no coiiiinon meditim of mental intercourse, by 
which he can be made to understand or judge of the real tend- 
ency of any part of our political arrangements. If this were true 
before the French revolution, when the intercourse betw^ecii the 
countries w'as comparatively free, and a general system of cour- 
tesy pervaded the European republic, it must be emphatically so 
at the presciiit moment, w hen 41 strict separation has subsisted for 
near twenty years, during which an inveterate enmity to llie national 
character of England has been diligently inculcated in J'rance, 
without an attempt to found it upon any results of deliberate 
inquiry ; and when in point of fact, the habits, the morals, the 
government, and the polity of the tw^o countries have been more 
and more diverging from a common centre. The prejudices 
of education have, therefore, assisted the views of the French 
rulers, in estranging the minds of their pec»ple frdtii all dispa.s- 
^ionatc contemplation of the English system. 

A curiosity, liowever, concerning this anathematized nation of 
sho})lveeping Islanders, seems througliout the whole of this hitter 
jieriod to have existed in the minds of the people, if not of the 
rulers of the continent, and of France. Certain rumours of en- 
gagements by sea, of victories or dciVats by land, in various and 
distant quarters of the world, seemed to announce a display of 
power, that had the effect of casting a .shade of doubt over the 
incessant official predictions concerning the immediate ruin and 
subjugation of England. At once to satisfy the curiosity and 
remove the doubt, it has been at various intervals the custom of 
the creatures of the French government to put forth, by means' 
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of hired pamphleteers, expos6s of the state of England 
and of her colonies; interspersed with a great deal of good 
advice to our domestic parties. During this last war we had 
many obligations of this sort to Mr. Talleyrand; conferred 
upon us, no doubt, out ^f gratitude for the asylum which was 
afforded him here, as c«>bishop of Autun, in the lirst periods 
of the revolutitf :.;* M. Hauterive and several inferior hands have 
since taken up their peus\vith the same laudable view, and have 
afforded many a wise apophthegm to the politicians of the con- 
tinent, and many a hearty laugh to those of England. we 

recollect having read of a rreiich gentleman, w ho having, during 
his visit to England, been sq^e^ized into the gallery of the House 
of ^Commons, where he heaid the usual call of Places, 
Places,'’ to produce order in the house when the Speaker makes 
his appearance,, very gravely informed his nation upon his re-* 
turn, that the venality of w hich the democratic members accused 
the House of Commons had effectivement'' risen to such a 
pitch of grossness, that upon llie appearance of the minister 
he was actually assailed with one general outcry ^^pour dea bene-* 
Jices:^ 

^riic last few months have been signally fruitful in these efforts 
of French genius and patriotism. Not long ago we cast a hasty 
glance over a large octavo published by a Frenchman, for some 
time past and now^ resident in this country; in which absolute 
power is the theme of great eulogy, and the character of Jaiims 
the Second held up as the pattern of every kingly virtue ; the 
EnglLdi are very much derided for tlieir folly in supposing, that 
they have gained any real benefit by the liberties acquired at the 
1 evolution; advised to curtail die freedom of speech, and of the 
press ; accused of propensities, which upon accurate data he 
finds to be just sixteen times more cruel, unnatural, and dis- 
honest, than those of the French; and finally given to under- 
stand, qu’ils avoient enc^ore des larmcs de sang a verser, de ce 
que Henri VIH.<iit r6ussi d’annihiler a jamais fa portion demo^ 
crati(]iie da gouvememetd^ eii dctruisaul, ce que je repete ctre le 
principe vital et unitjue de la liberte, les ctablissemem monas- 
tiques.'' 

We find however to our surprise, that this gentleman still con- 
tinues to prefer au asylum in our degraded and dilapidated coun- 
try, to one where his ideas might have been more completely 
carried into execution, and their consequences more fully ex- 
emplified; and we find also, that the uUen office gives him 
no disturbance. 

Next comes M. de Montgaillard, who kindly informs us 
in a very long and logical dissci tation, that England mu'^t be 
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hievita4i>Iy mined by France in thirty years or thereabouts, unicsjp 
she u'ill consent to ruin herself at the present moment, by laying: 
her maritime supenority at the feet of France, leaving the pos- 
^sesf<ion of the continent and of the world to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, the invincible child of victory,^ whose power has begun 
the real race of the Ciiesars; that which will never end; that 
which w ill never have an Augustiilus nor a Loulsr^te Debonnaire; 
that which will direct the fate of tlie world for a long scries of 
ages/’ (P. In a word, he cannot help stating for the sake 

<jf the contiiieiital nations, and if we will allow him, out of pure 
love and regard to the Eng/ish people also, that it is “ by peace 
jnid by the measures of a wise and enfightcncd administration, 
one that is alive to the real interests of the nation,” (as they ore 
slated by M. de Moiitgaillard, and corroborated bythejaco- 
biiiical English painplilets), that the British people can yet avoid 
(he misfortiincs, the revolutions, and the calamities of every 
kind, w’hicli threaten Great ^hitain with total subversion.” 
(,P. 2125.) Again he observes, in the present financial, political 
and conimereial expos6, our only object is to remove, if possible, 
\\\c /i/m which obsc ures the sight of the people of England, and 
thus to prevent the sanguinary catastrophe which threatens 
them.” Thus the exuberant beiievoleiiee and hnnianity of this 
philanthropic Frenchiunn extends even to the enemies of hie 
country. 

We shall not toil through the whole tissue of lying ab- 
surdities by which M. d^ Montgaillard arrives at his con- 
clusions. Many of them are so gross, that no British mind could 
be perverted by them; they are evidently intended only for 
ihe benefit of the continental nations, and perhaps to flatter 
Buonaparte concerning the c^cacy of a system of policy, ex- 
clusively of his own contrivance, but which he begins to perceive 
not quite likely to answer his impatient views for the subversion 
of English power and happiness. '1 o these a French answer 
should be written, and if possible circulated 6if the continent. 
The nations should be told that England, so far from being the 
cause of their distress, aftWds their only remaining chance of 
csraping from it. But as that is not our task or ofticc, we shall 
confine our observations to such parts of the argument as (rotten 
as they arc) may yet be used as pillars to the failing sophistry of 
.^oine particular parlies or individuals in the state. We shall hope 
thus to secure the less informed of our countrymen from any 
possible bad effects of this Frenchman’s fallacies. 

To begin tVien, w^e cannot help considering the pamphlet 
before us as the first ( continental) fruits of the Bullion Report; 
the whole argument is evidently built upon reasoning aud asser- 
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tioiis to be found in tliat document, or in the several pamphlets 
\vritten in its support ; misunderstood indeed ridiculously enough 
in some instances, ami iUustmicd (as the Freix:hman would pro. 
bably say) by extracts, equally misapplied, from the reports of 
the linaitce committee, aiJd various pamphlets on the same sub- 
ject. But wc are well* persuaded, that the principal effect, 
which this coliteinptible work may produce eitlier at home 
or abroad, will be chiefly ascribablc to the impression pre- 
viously made upon ilu? minds of the ignorant by the Bullion 
Report. A rVencli disquisition on the state of England is per- 
haj>s the only disguise, in which the exhausted mind of the pub- 
lic would not now nauseate a further dissertation on the Bullion 
qu<?stion; and thepresetit translation may therefore be compared 
to those placards of the dealers in lottery tickets, which attract 
the unwary ]>assengc;r by announcing a change of admi-* 
kistkatton, in large capitals ; and repay his neverfailing po- 
litical curiosity by a notice in sn^jdl type, that Lady Branscomb 
has removed her loltery-ollice to IIoll>orn-bars. 

The following extracts will give our readers some idea of the 
pr(>j>ositions wliich M. de Montgaillard considers as data with 
fcsjject to the political systems of France and England. 

Nature has decreed that the French empire should be tlie cen- 
tre of power and protection for all the nations of the continent : 
this political decree is fixed and inimutabJe. Hence it will be evi- 
dent that the momentary transfer of the sceptre of the ocean to tlie 
hands of England has been occasioned by circumstances radically 
false, corrupt, and unstable ; and by these alone. Such adven- 
titious circumstances on tlie one part, and the maritime tyranny of 
Great Britain on the other, liave caused ail the ravages, and en- 
gendered all tlie plagues, under which both the sovereigns and the 
peoj)Ie have groaned, down to the present hour. 

“ Every impartial man, of a correct understanding, whatever may 
be his countiy, profession, or political opinion, is forced to ackiiow'- 
Icdge in the conduct and wall of the government of 1 Vance, the fixed 
and liberal intefition of giving freedom to the commerce and inclufitry 
of the people of Europe; of protecting their sovereignty and their 
maritime independence, and of ensuring to them the honourable cmi- 
joymciit of those commercial rights inherent in every crow n.” 

This is the yh/V///}// picture of France and the continent. Then 
follows that o4' England and her allies. 

It is necessary to explain the naval power and the commercial 
riches of England, and to explode in the face of all Europe, this 
phantom of prosperity which has deluded every government, which 
oppresses every people, and which might have enchained the uni- 
verse hy the most scandalous and rigid laws, if, amidst all the pro- 
digies and every kind of srlorv which can do honour to human na- 
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turc, Providence, in iU eternal justice, had not indicated to all na- 
tions the avenjjer of their rights, and the protector of their liberties 
— such, in short, might have been die result, if Providence had not 
granted to the French enipire a statesman profound ia his councils, a 
warrior invincible in the Held, the wise^a administrator, and the 
greatest as he is the best of inonarchs. Far be from us every idea 
ofjiattcry.'** ^ ^ 

“ Commerce is attended with results v liich are infinitely advan- 
tageous; but its spirit of enterprise is frequently injurious, because 
the love of gain tends to obliterate sentiments of lil>erality, and 
always ends by substituting self-interest in the place of honour ; so 
that amongst people essential}}^ or generally commercial, riches ob- 
tain too much consideration and influence, to the detriment oi' lio- 
nour and good faith.” * c 

Thus we see why England lias nut, nor ever can have sinctuL 
^and constant allies. She has deserted tlic great social family, and 
the rights of mankind; vikile deceit^ ambition, and violence comtituU 
the public luxe of her minhters. The mass of injustice and depredations 
committed by their orders is scared f^redible ; and this (shall we say it,) 
is the inevitable eftect of the prodigious and immoderate extent of 
the commercial power of Great Britain. This false prosperity, this 
policy at once capricious and violent, is dally digging for the country 
an abyss of esdamities. The obstinate and ignorant conduct ol’ the 
present admnutration tends still farther to accelerate tlie ruin of the 
state ; for though powerful fleets may give, during a time, possession 
of the empire of the seas, never will they be able to obtain the em- 
pire of commerce ! Markets are necessary for the sale of goods, and 
these nvArkets are on the continent of Europe : the preponderating 
power on the continent will tfierefore always be, after the strictest 
iicrutiny, the mistress of commerce.” 

If commerce then is in its nature variable and uncertain, and 
tliercfore hostile to an arlh^ence to tre aties, w(j would ask M. 
de Montgaillard, is ambition less so ? Let him inquire of the de- 
posed sovereigns of Europe. Is it by icasoning like that which 
MO have seen in the preceding extracts, iliat we arc to be satis- 
fied with the restoration by the emperor Napofe<5ti of the king- 
dom of Italy, drat we to be convinced of the right of ilit* 
d'OTcn of France to the lionian empire; and of its just and 
equitable claim to the thrones of Spain and Portugal*’ ? 

That such a slave as this should wear a sword 
Who wears no honesty ! Such smiling rogues as These, 

— ; ■ - smooth every passion 

That in the natures of their lords rebels; 
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Bring oiJ to fire, snow to their colder ujoods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn t!)eir halcyon beaks 
With every gale and var3r of their masters, •* 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 

But it is superfluous to c\claim against this writer's instinct 
for discovering^ where ^**thrift may fallow fawning;” we «liall 
therefore proceed to thosij particular facts and inferences, for 
the gracious reception of which, as tending to shew the in' 
evitable ruin of England, the preceding extracts had prepared 
«^very llherai mind. 

Tlie Berlin and Milan decrees, and the cheerful submission of 
all the states of I'^urope to the continental system, that is, to an 
obc):lieuc(^ to l>on:lparle^s deertVs, at the cxpence of (heir own 
comforts and their people*s prosperity, are the great engines by 
whicli thc^ work is to bo performed. The prosperity of luigland • 
rests soteh/ on its commerce, it has not within itself a prin- 
oijile of strength suflicient for^ithe dcvelopement of its naval 
power;” — its population is diiniuished; — its money gone, and 
its taxes proportionably increased ; — its sinking fund misapplied; 
—its power entirely built on East Indian commerce and returns, 
Calcutta being the real capital of England ; — her manufactures 
rivalled by the products of French industry, and her colonial ex- 
ports by the products of the French soil. It is required only 
that the sovereigns of the continent should cure llicir subjects of 
the the British leprosy,” and that France should gain (hat pre- 
■pondcrance at sea, which she has cAen had before, which no- 
thing but a series of unfortunate accidents and misconduc.t pre- 
vents her having now, but which the invincible hero will soon ac- 
cjiiire, and the ruin of England is sealed. It is in light 
tluit we may jus tlv say, (hut the fate of Oreat Britain is at the 
disposal of the Emperor Majmleoii.” (P. 1570 To Holland, 
therefore, and to all the nations groaning under the privations 
impost^d by the French decrees, lie promises -peace and abund- 
ance, “ when ifie liberty of the seas shall have been regulated 
and in the mean time, with a considerable degree ol persiflage y 
desires them to consiiler their annexation to the French empire 
as an important, commercial, and political privilege. 

But it must of course have occurred to M. de Montgaillaid, 
that some probf of the lamentable picture he draws of the state 
of England would be required by those, who saw it every day 
belied by her gigantic efforts in the cause of freedom and of 
Europe. He accordingly comes forward with his proofs and 
docuihents in form ; and first, he undertakes to prove, that the 
prosperity and existence of England rest solely on her com- 
ynerce, and as our author explains it, oh her commercial inter- 
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course with the European markets, by considering, that the Jf.*' 
terest of th^’i national debt and the cxpcnce of the naval aiuli 
military estahlishment, arc paid by the proceeds of the sales ol 
East and West Indian produce, to the continental states; 
suins thus required must therefore evidently be insiifficicut, ii 
the war be prolonged, and the ports oV tlie continent be stru tlv 
shut against British incrchandm*.'’ (IJ. 2S.) ^JTRi!; is the burthen 
of the jiamphlet, and is re]>eated at least an hundred times in its 
two hundred pages, and exemplified by as many analogies. We 
are compared by turns with 'l yre, Palmyra, ,Ainstei<iam, Ham- 
burgh, and other coininerrial stales of contracted tenilorv. "I he 
author knows not (how should her) that more than two-iliirds 
the British revenue are levied upon, and an efpiul prciportictli of 
the manufactures purchased by, the domestic population and iu~ 
ternal resources of the kingdom. lleknoMsnot, that tin; civ 
pital raised by our commerce is every day rcali:;^(‘d in the cullivjv 
tion of uiibioken soil, and the improvement of ohl inclosnrcs; 
and that wc have means as yet unexplored to double or treble 
oiir produce and population. And, ahhoiigli, in point of fact, 
the storehouses have been glutted by colonial produce, both be- 
cause we jiossf’ss all the colonks in the woikl, and because many 
of their accustomed vents on the continent are closed; yet iSJ. do 
Aiontgailiard mav learn from the official returns of the revenue for 
tile last year, during which his favourite continental system has 
been in fail operation, that whatever individual distress this slate 
of affairs may ft>r a time produce, the effect upon the public re- 
veinu is, if not trifimg, at least by no means such as seriously 
to distress and impede the operations of governmenl, and llie 
general prosperity of the country. In fact, the defalcation in 
the average produce of the. revenue has scarcely amounted to 
any sum worth mentioning in a total of upwards of sixty mil- 
lions ; for, although the receipts of the present year have fallen 
short of those ot the last, by nearly three inillioirs, yet omj mil- 
lion and a half must be ascribed to an extraoVAiiary c'olicction 
of arrears in IS 10, and the remainder to an excess of trade in 
the same yea? above the average amount of former years. "I’hc 
receipts of 1811 were nearly as great as those of 1809, and ex- 
ceeded those of 1^08 ; and in every one of those years there has 
been a considerable surplus of the ordinary revc^iue applicable 
to the extraordinary expences of the war ; so tlial tliere is not, 
on the whole, the smallest ground for distrusting the competence 
of the united kingdom, not merely to continue the struggle, but 
even to increase its exertions in proportion to any exigency that 
may arise. 

lJut it is impossible not to perceivei that the wants of men 
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anid the vcnulity of douaniers will find out new channels of 
supply, ill proportion as the scarcity of colonial produce on 
the continent enhances its price; and we i^hould not be sur- 
prised to find tl»c revenue of IS 1 2 exceeding that of 18 1 1, as 
much as that of 1810 ex^ceeded that of 1809, Such a fiuctu- 
atiou, under the pn sent iirciiinstances«of ti^e continent, is natu- 
rally to be e>Jpeb ted, notwithstanding all M. de MontgaiUurd’s 
asseverations, tliut not a b*ale of Kiiglisli goods shall reach the 
f^ oiitiueiit ; and ail his exhortations to the European sovereigns 
to rum themselves and their people, in order to forward the vlc- 
fttruclion ot their best friend. 

VVe are next informed, that the population and agriculture, a« 
well as tlie commerce and maifiifac lures of England, are on the 
decline, aurl therefore, that the continuance ol tlie pa\ineut of 
dijinestic taxes to the same amount will st)on become iinp(»s-* 
si bio ; much hvss can the necessary increase be provided for. 'J^'o 
this it is enough to answer, that^llie population has subslanliallt/ 
increased, at least a iniUion of souls in the lust leu \eai B ; and lliat 
more than one hundred acts of parliament for the enclosure of 
w^aste lauds are passed in m*erv session. And as to the pressure 
of taxes, every tyro in political economy knows, that a tax paid 
to the J^higlish gt)veninicnt ir» immediately paid away again to 
the peo].h*, for goods maimfaciured, or for ihe remuneration of 
labour employed in the* jmblic service, ^riie effect is, therelore, 
that property changes liaiuls; but so far from bt*ing aiiinhilated, 
it is, when justly and honestly applt^nl, only thrown into quicker 
circulation, being paid to the most acllvtt and eulorprizing arti- 
zans. And, as in e^ery sle[> of its |>rogn‘Ss it is employed about 
objt'cts which pay a revenue to goveiiiment, the conseq »euce to 
the start' is beneficial, however iJt may excite the comp. anils of 
those whose enjoyments are curtailed by llic original subti action 
from their incomes. But \vc do not believe that those com- 
plaints will even' be very loud or serious, so long as the obvious 
alternative of libiicompliaucc with the rt asonable wants of go- 
vernment \s subjugation to France; provided aUvays- lliat every 
due precaiiiion IS taken to prevent the puhlic nioiioy from being 
squandered and embezz.cd; a precaution winch ever\ wise minister 
for his own sake will be most eager to secure. W ith respect to 
the inability #f the country to discharge the weight of taxes, we 
would just remind our readers, that tins is no new alarm. The 
conviction was so prevaleiii in 1801, that Mr. Piu actually de- 
spaired of raising any large sum wdthiii the year as war taxes, 
and had again recourse lo the, system of loans. Yet so lar was 
the ability of the couiitiy to li' ar additional taxes, when con- 
yiuce,d of their necessity, materially diumiished, that wc all re- 
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that in the first year of the peace wbich followed, an 
addition of five niillions, and in the first year of the present war 
an addition of twelve millions and a half, were cheerfully paid 
by the people ; making a total addition of nearly double the in- 
terest of the national debt as it stood ifi the year 1793. 

Now, we would ask a man of obser^^atioIl, if there is an} thing 
in the habits, enjo} ineiits, and general conditioV <Tf the people at 
the present nioineiit, which makes them less able to inc reuse 
their exertions iu a cause in wdiirh their hearts and affeclioiis aie 
engaged, tlian they were in 1802 or 1804. 

^ut it is said, the enormous and increasing load of public debt 
mifst at length overwhelm us, considering the temporary accidents 
fo wivieh all nations may be expo^ied, to interrupt for a time their 
national prosperity, and procluce occasional defalcations from 
‘ their revenue, Miie sinking fund, of course, oft'ers an answ er to 
tl’is objection; — of this M. tie Montgaillard appears to be 
aware : and his n^asoning on ihj^ subject constitutes so delect- 
libic a s}iecir.ien of the absurdities of a Jhencliinan, w ben he be- 
■wilders biniself in the details of English polity and finance, that 
we canned withhold the passage from our readers. 

** jS’overtlioless, some wise and enlightened ministers, in the earlr 
part of the reign of George 1., jealous of the lionour of their coun- 
try, foriiK’d the project of the sinJdng-fiindy intended to effect thr- 
extinction of the national debt. This is an excellent institution ol 
finance, perfectly proper to inspire confidence, and capable of gua- 
ranteeing the credit of a natipn. Hut this inrditution, like the bc^d. 
of laws, is not protected against abuses which may be exerted by 
force and corruption, when it is at the mercy of the venalif ff nr Ifn. 
amhdion (^mmhlvrs. Jiy a clause of the act on which it is founded, 
the residue of the taxes appropriated to the sinling-fund is left at 
the disposal of pari lament. This clause has been sufficient to cause 
die sus])C'iision of all reimburseineiit or liquidation in time of war, 
under the p.rctcxt ol' enabling the government to meet the public 
siTvice of tlic year,. Ambitious or knavish minister^may dispose, at 
]v]ca^=urc, of the sums apjnopriatcd to the discharge of the national 
debt : they need only, in order to succeed in their manauivres, to 
ensure a slight majority in the parliaiuent. New loans may be pro- 
posed, and they will not be filled up, except at an imremc of inlcn^ 
tst ; but the loans supply ministers with new means of interna! cor- 
ruption.” " ,, 

this galimatias w c shall briefly and plainly reply, that ii* 
all our difficulties and dangers the sinking fund has been kept 
suctrd; that it does at this time ]*ay off more than a million 
every nionlii of the nalioiml debt; and that even upon the pre- 
sent scale oi our expenditure, it would pjobably ere long (willi 
the aid of the war taxes and the surplus of the consolidated 
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tund) enable us to maintain llu3 contest with France without 
any actual augmentation of public debt. It is evident that this 
will be the case when the sum redeemed by the comniissionci » 
for maiiagiiig the sinking fund is equal to 'that of the loan for 
the service of the year. , 

With respect to our jlopendance upon the East Tiidics for our 
existence, ai|fl tP the exaltation of Calcutta into iiie nu^tropolis 
of England, it must he observed, that M. de Monlg;ni»aiil fpia- 
liiies the assertion, by admitting 04i the other hand, “ ihul in 
reality Plymoiith is the citadel of Calcutta. It is therelorc 
only necessary for Great llritain to receive an unexpected de- 
feat on her ow^ii sliores, to enable the imperial fi<M‘ts to convey 
t(^ the Mahrattas and the nabobs of the peninsuhi the news of 
their liberty, and the advantages of indepeiulence/’ (1^. {}[.) 

Wc sliall think it time enough to surrender to this reasoning 
when our existence and dependence are tottering, our mciropolis 
and citadel in jeopardy, and the fleet and army of Tjance are 
triumphantly proceeding to vTr>nfinn M, de Montgaiiiurcrs pre- 
dictions. 

We shall begin to be scrioiisly alarmed when wc (ind that 
they are actually on their way to throw fire and discord anK)ng 
the nabobs jnd the Mahrattas; of which events we confess that 
we do not at present perceive any immediate prospect. Siit ii 
speculations may gratify his emperor, may amuse the hadauds 
of Paris, and may |>cihaps he cheered by the half-snixUbered 
acclamations of an abject people; hut w'e do not tliink they 
will have the least effect upon ally enlightened foreignci, much 
less give one moment's alarm to the well-informed peojde of 
England. We have no doubt, however, that w'e shall all agree 
with this ingenious gentleman, that, as Fiance is neither op- 
pressed with th^ Jleefing passeHsiom of colonics, commerce, a 
sinking fund, East Indian returns, or the ca}>ital of Calcutta; i< 
remains that Paris is her metropolis, and ‘‘ that in this sense iht^ 
facts tcill shgjQ that the French empire is the riciiest, and Great 
Britain the poorest, govenmient in Europe.'’ { P. 40.) 

But as M. de Montgaillard W'cll oliscrve'^, wliat sia'mfy the 
leas and the muslins of the Eastern, the sugar and c<dfee id tlie 
Western Indies, when the products of the Frcncli soil, and in- 
dustry, shall lival them in the foreign markets. AVlien the grass 
of Paraguay, transplanted into Fiance, .shall be chopped into 
their tea[>ots, and the juice ol* the grape, hi.sU ad of being fer- 
mented into an intoxicating liquor, shall, with due sobriety, be 
evaporated and crystallized into a saccharine competitor with 
the produce of Jamaica; to say nothing of the French looms 
and beans which are to be respectively inytrumentai in the pro- 
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ductions of niiislin and coffee. To this forniidable array of 
French rivalry we really know not what resource to oppose. 
We fear that.M. de. Montgaillard has at length driven us 
to the wall. We d\ust^ indeed, fall at the h et of lluonaparte, 
conclude a maritime peace, and permit the liberty of the sea?* 
to be regulated;’' and if it seems good to M. dc Montgaillard 
and his emperor, it shall be upon these lerms^— That we shall 
gradually withdraw from our eastern f.nd western possession^’, 
and give up our marine, in proportion as their j>roducts shall bo 
replaced by those of the same desci ip lion and (piality raised on the 
soil of I'Vaiice, manufactuied by French industry, and imported in 
Frencli ships. In the mean time, it is pioposecl, that we shall 
continue in the full and undisturbed possession of our ships and 
colonics and commerce, and that France shall not, of course, 
adopt a plan so ruinous to IterselJ' as to employ her ships and 
ojpital ill cultivating, and importing from the East and West 
Indies, articles of commerce, for the production of which the 
capacities of her own soil aiifP* people are so much better 
adapted. Notiiing can surely be more in imisou with the views 
and objects of France, as set forth in this Expose of her hired 
agent. 

Having thus yielded up the palm of victory to ile Mont- 
gaillard, we shall now withdraw from the contest, little doubt* 
ing that our readers are by this time fully competent to judge 
of his soundness as a politician, and his prow'ess as a contro- 
versialist ; and, we trust, that they will scarcely expect us to 
unravel the intricate skein Ivhich his ingenuity has woven 
out of the arguments of the bullion report, and its advocates, 
1 1 in the hands of their original framers they w ere sufficiently 
uiiiriteJligible as to any practical or useful application ; we are 
not ashamed to confess, that, jiafSsed through the alembic of a 
Frenchman’s biain, they are infinitely surpassing our slender in- 
tellect. All that we can clearly perceive is, that he thinks them 
very conclusive himself, as to the iinmeiliate ruio%of England, 
and seems to have no doubt that the same impression will be 
made upon others. 

In aid of these convictions the procedure of Lord King, and 
its necessary consequence, the bill of Lord Stanhope, furnish 
him with a most triumphant postscript. We recojnmend the 
following extract to the notice of the first of those noble lords, 
and of the other advocates of the bullion committee; gently 
insmuullng, that as a very large majority of the legislature and of 
the nation has decided their measures and arguments to be per- 
fectly unwarrantable, de facto at least, if not dejure, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, -^we trust tliat on future occasions tlie^ 
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will be cuutious of inaiiUainiiM^ llicoiotic speculations, bj 
menus which may cventurilly alFord to the enenih s of their coun- 
try extensive iiu niis of injuring its interests jumnlg its friends. 

“ When we sketched the picture which has just been perused, we 
were far from supposingjthat the ministers would thoinsolves expose 
to the whole universe tlXi mortality of the wounds of Gri.‘at Britain. 
This will, indeed, be an astonishing epocha in the history of nations, 
as meh an one ought to Ae, wherein we see a country that protends 
to command the enijure of trade, in all parts of the civilized world, 
sudtlcnly obliged to expose its conmiereial misery, and to adopt tin* 
fatal resource of paper money, because a single landholaer. Lord 
King, wiMies to put in force the rights which a legitimate contract 
gives him over his tenants. 

“ Engl uid, lu)w deplorable* is thy situation ! — This extension of 
trade, this increase of industry, which caused a polilical power to 
rise from the midst of its navy, which havt* rendered a little island 
the rival of the greatest empires, themselves become the causes of its 
decline and ruin ! A few months which have passed since t!ie exe- 
cution of the decrees of Berlin and Milan have hi‘cii sidficient to 
shake, even to its foundations, that grand and majestic cdilice, 
■which philosopiiy, legislation, and commerce, had gi\cu to (freat 
Britain, It is all over with the splendour of that kingdom; its 
greatness is extinct !” 

At Iciigtli this serious opera, this sotlise magnifique/’ emU 
uitli all due solemnity : “ Le Lord King a mis le feu au temple 
4rEplitise; et les mhiistres consommeiit sa destruction.’' 


A TIT. XIII. The Life of the Jli^hl llevvrcnd John Hough, 
D.D, successively Lhhop cf Oxford, lAchJield ami Coventry, 
and Worcester: formerly Fresiacut of Maiy Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, iu the Iteign of King James II, containing 
ynani/ of his Letters, and liiographual Notices of several 
Persons Vith tcltom he teas connected. By John Wilmot, 
Esq. I'.R.S. and 8.A. London, 1812. White and Cochrane, 
Longman and Co. 

Th 3: perusal of the work before us has given us pleasure and 
iustructioiv I5ishop Hough is one of those characters which 
must always excite interest, and can surely give offence to none 
but those who hate virtue becau'^e it is vii tue. The qualities 
with which he was most einiuently gifted were of the mi d and 
unobtrusive kind; yet in one event of his life, when the circum- 
stances ill which he was placed made political firmness a moral 
(Jiity, he displayed an intrepid moderation, which neither the 
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best nor greatest need blush to own. We allude to the well 
known and memorable incident of his contention with the crown 
in 1687, as president of Magdalen College, when he boldly 
withstood the attempts of a bigotted prince to force upon his 
college a Roman Catholic president.! The account of the 
whole proceeding is curious; but as our limits will not allow us 
to give it in detail to our readers^ we shall only^'preduce an ex- 
tract or two, referring tliein to the book‘itsclf for the remainder. 
We need scarcely remind our readers, that the college peti- 
tioned against the appointment of Dr. Parker, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, as their president, on account of his being a papist. 

« This petition tlie king repeatedly refused to accept, and they 
were threatened by him, in a very gross manner, with the whole: 
weight of his displeasure, if thej" did not admit the Blsiiop of Oxford, 
which they intimated w^as not in their power, Tlie king said, 
dhiong other things, ‘ Ye have been a turbulent college. 1 have 
known yc to be so these twenty-six years. You have affronted me 
in this ; get you gone ; know 1 am king, I will be obeyed ; and 
I command you to be gone: go and admit the Bishop of Oxford 
principal, what do you call it, of the college (one who stood by said, 
President), I mean president of the college. Let them that refuse 
it look to it; they shall feel the weight of their sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure.’ This he repeated, and added, ‘ Get you gone home, I 
say again, and immediately repair to your chapel, and elect the 
Bishop of Oxford, or else you must expect to feel the weight of my 
hand.’ The fellows went immediately to their chapel, and being 
asked by the senior fellow whether they w^ould elect the Bishop of 
Oxford their president, they allllinswered in their turn, that it being 
contrary to their statutes, and to the positive oath which they had 
taken, they did not appreliend it was in their power. It appears 
from Anthony Wood’s account of this visit, that W. Perm, who 
attended the ting to Oxford, weni* afterwards to Magdalen College; 
and although he at first hoped to persuade the fellows to comply 
with the king’s wishes, yet when he heard tlm statement of their 
case, he was satisfied that they could not comply without a breach 
of their oaths.” ‘ * 

Shortly after the fellows </f Magdalen received a citation to 
nppi ar at Magdalen College, before certain lords commission- 
ers appointed s]>ecially to visit the college. These were Carl- 
vsriijit, bishop of Chester, Sir R. Wright, chief justice of the 
King's Bench, and Sir T. Jenner, baron of the * exchequer. 
V/c sliall give part of the conversation which passed at theii 
visit, as being replete with characteristic features of the king 
aiul his government. 

“ Bishop to Dr. Hough, Wliat i.s the reason you act as president, 
since the election was declared void and null by the lords commis- 
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M’(»norfe sitting at Whitehall, in June last, and the fellows stand out 
in contempt of the king^s mandate? — Dr. Hough. My lord, both 
nivseJf and the fellows have taken oaths so string and binding, 
that ■ we cannot depart from them, without* offering the greatest 
violence to our consciences. It was according to the statutes of the* 
college that they m,ad^ choice of a presideid, and therefore they 
were not ca^iabje of proceeding othefwise; and as to myself, I Ii:i\e 
been condemned at Whijteliall, and turned out of n)y properly witli- 
out giving me a hearing, or so much as a citation to appear. 

Kisliop. But how say you, doctor; do you nov/ submit to our vi- 
sitation? 

“ Dr. Hough answered in his own name and that of the greatoi' 
part of the fellows, That they submitted to it as far as was eon- 
#^i&t(’^t witli the law^s of the laj^d and the statutes of the college, and 
no further.’ 

“ '^J'he statutes being sent for and read, and found to be very strict 
and clo^^e to the purpose, the bishop said, Dr. Hough, do youinta* 
ginfe that a private statute can contradict our commission, and that 
it is not in our power to alter ^ny of your statutes?’ 

“ Dr. Hough. My lord, thus far I acknowledge your power 
reaches: you may alter statutes in respect of persons sv ' come 
after, which, when altered or made, are proposed to them i> -hre 
they swear to the observance of them; but not in respect of us, w:io 
have sworn to keep them as they are already made, without the 
least addition or diminution; for sure I am, that no power under 
Heaven can free me from the obligation I have taken. 

The bishop said, that the king had dispensed with the statiiles-, 
and asked the president if he thought they came there to act against 
Jaw? • 

Dr. Hough. My lord, it would not become me to say so; but 
I will be plain with your lordships. 1 find that your comriiisaion 
gives you authority to change and alter the statutes, and make new 
ones as you think fit. Now, lords, we have takcii un ouLh not 
only to observe these statutes (laying his hand upon the hook j, but 
to admit ol uo new ones or alterations in them. I’hus’ tlie 

rule of my behaviour; I must adnut of no alteration from tboni, 
and, by thc»gvace of God, I never will, being asked why l;e did 
not read mass tlien, as there was a statute for mass; Dr. Hough re- 
plied, ‘ My lord, the matter of this statute us unlawfaU m^^ides the 
statute is taken away by the law of the land. Besides, my lord, that 
statute having been abolished by the law of the Dmi, it could never 
have affected mo; for as long as the sayi)»g mass is viahu^i^ in se^ 
and in my •conscience 1 know the matter of it to be uniaw fuJ, that 
obligation ceases, and 1 am in no sort of duty hound bt d.’ 

‘‘ Cdiief Justice. In t!ie king’s mundumus is implied im inhibition 
with respect to all others, and a dispensation ot‘ private statutes. 

“Dr. Hough. Tlnd is past my iindors{aiiding, njy lord; nor 
since the foundation of tlie college has there been an instance of 
that nature. 
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Bishop. Will you deliver up the keys to the use of that person 
whom the kinp^ has appointed president, as the statutes require ? 

“ Dr. Hough.* As the statutes require, my lord? 

‘‘ Bishop. Yes, as*the statutes require. 

Dr. Hough, My lord, 1 will immediately do it, if that appear," 
“ Bishop. Turn then to the statutes, w)\:re he promises to sub- 
mit quietly, if he shall be expelled, either for his faylt, or other 
cause. « 

“ Dr. Hough. My lord, this statute doth not concern me, if I 
be not expelled for any cause committed by me. 

Bishop. Vel ob aliain causam ? 

Dr. Hough. Then to speak tlie truth, my lord, here is no 
cause at all. 

The keys of the college were then demanded. 

Dr Hough. We never deliver up the key's even to the Bishop 
of Winchester, ami we own no greater visitorial power. He has the 
kiftg’s authority" : Tis hy virtue of a royal charter that we live toge- 
ther, and enjoy the benefits of this place; this empowered the 
founder to give us a rule, and obhg«< us by" oath to live suitably to 
it. But your loi dsliip knows it has been controverted whether the 
king can visit a private college or not. But, my lord, I humbly beg 
of your lordshi[) that I may have leave to ask one question. Your 
lordship is pleased to demand of me to give up iny keys and lodg- 
ings ; does your lordship own my riglit? For if not, what is it y"oiir 
lordship would have me give up? 

Bishop. No ; we look upon you as an intruder. 

“Dr. Hough, If 1 am an intruder, the Bishop of Winton has 
made me one, and 1 thank God for it. My lord, the time we have 
been allowed to prepare ourselvcl for this appearance has been very 
abort, — but one day between that and the citation. We are men 
ignorant in the Jaws, myself in particular. I have endeavoured to 
give your lordship a plain and satisfactory reply to such questions as 
you have been pleased to put to».me. It is very probable that 
through ignorance and inadvertency I may have exposed myself 
unwarily ; if so, I beseech your lordship, Jet no advantages be taken 
of it. My intention has been all along to express myself with all 
imaginable duty to his majesty, and respect to your IhAiships. If I 
have done otherwise, I beseech your lordships' candour, and a fa- 
vourable interpretation of what I have said, that nothing may he 
taken amiss where all w"as dutifully intended. And now, my lords, I 
have thus far appeared before you as judges. 1 now address you as 
men of honour in the last degree, as I always have been and alw^ays 
will be, as far as conscience permits me, to the last moment of my 
life. And if I am dispossessed here, 1 hope your lordships will in- 
tercede that I may no longer lie under his majesty displeasure, or 
be frowned upon by m}" prince, which is the greatest affliction that 
can befal me in this world. 

“ Upon this the president was ordered to withdraw, and after a 
little time he and the fellows were called in again. Then the bishop 
repeated the question. 
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Bishop. Dr. Hough, will you deliver up the keys and give pos- 
session of the lodgings to the person the king has appointed presi- 
dent ? • 

“ This being repeated a second and thirJ time, and Dr. Hough 
•having answered, that h£ had neither heard nor seen any reasons ti^ 
induce him to it, the l/ng’s proctor stood up and accused him of 
contumacy^ w|;cn the bishop admonished him in these words, three 
times: ‘ Dr, Hough, I a^lmonish you to depart peaceably out of the 
lodgings, and to act no„ longer as president, or pretended president, 
of this college.' This being done, the commissioners struck his 
name out of the books of the college, and admonished the fellows, 
and others of the society, no longer to submit to his authority. 
Having adjourned till the afternoon, the president came again into 
•the court, and having desired* to speak a few words, they all took olf 
their hats, and gave him leave; whereupon he said, ‘ My lords, you 
were pleaded this morning to deprive me of my place of president of 
this college: I do hereby protest against all your proceedings, Ifhd 
against all that you have done, or hereafter shall do, in prejudice 
of rne and niy right, as illegal^ unjust, and null; and therefore 1 ap- 
peal to my sovereign lord the king, in his courts of justice,' ” 

Hy this tirin and manly conduct of Dr. Hough and his col- 
leagues, the king and his friend and coadjutor William Penu 
(wliose activity in the cause reads a sort of lesson to our cou- 
teinporanes, which we shall presently recall to their minds), 
w ere (hd'eated in their attempt to force a Roman Catholic pre- 
sident upon the college, and at length quitted Oxford re infevla. 
We cannot but be struck with this choice by .lames 11. of 
William Penn the qiiaker, as aif instrument to forw^ard his de- 
signs against the established church in favour of popery. Who 
can help comparing it with the partnership entered into at a 
late catliolic iiKCting in Ireland, between its members and a 
modern quaker of celebrity ? The fact proves, that it is not a 
new thing for popery and quakerisin, however discordant in their 
principles, to become IVieiids in a confederacy against the esta- 
blished cliarcii. 

The scene of which w’c have just read an account is the 
more creditable to Dr. Hough, as the whole tenor ol his sub- 
sequent life exhibited a continued proof, that his firm stand 
against arbitrary pov^’er in no wise originated in a turbulent 
spirit, or /actions motives. The happy times which succeeded 
the rev6lution w^ere Ijj,tle fruitful in acts calculated to call forth 
conscientious resistan?^^*?b' ecclesiastical oppression, and the good 
bishop consequently confined himself to the quiet discharge of 
his pastoral duties, and to a charitable and paternal interest in 
the welfare of Ins friemds. In l(i?0 he became bishop of Ox- 
ford, aud successively filled the sees of Lichfield and Cove nlrv, 
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and of Worcester, where he remained 26 years, having lived t4> 
the advanced age of 92. He retained complete possession of 
liis faculties to the last, and what was still more valuable, sec nijis 
to have been free fioni that peevishness and queriilousness of 
temper which are among the moral infirnttics of age. In sliort, 
he appears to have possessed the haj)py art of growing old wdth 
a good grace. Tlie source from which this .^erehity dowed 
will appear from the perusal of his letters and other writings, 
which we recommend to the attention of our readers, who arc 
yet to acquire a taste for the beauty of regulated affec lions, 
gentle habits, and polished humanity. 

"i’he following specimens are given by M r. Wilmol of the 
bishop^s pleasantry, good humour, •and benevolence. 

« A young clergyman, curate of a neighbouring parish, taking 
leave of him one day, and making many awkward bows, ran 
against, and threw down on the floor, a favourite barometer of the 
bishop's: the 5’^oung man was frightcyjied and extremely concerned ; 
but the good old prelate, with all the complacency possible, said to 
hinj, ‘ Don’t be uneasy, sir ; I have observed this glass almost daily ibr 
upwards of seventy years, but 1 never saw it so low before/ ’’ 

The other is as follows: He always keep 1000/. in the house 
for unexpected occurrences, perhaps to pay funeral expenses or 
legacies. One day the collectors of one of the noble societies 
in this country came to him to apply for his contribution : the 
bishop told his stew ard to give them 500/. The stew ard made 
signs to his master, intimating, that he did not know where to 
get so large a sum. He replied, You are right, Harrison; I 
lijvo not given enough: give the gentleman lOOO/. — you will 
find it in such a place with wdiicli the old steward, though un- 
willingly, w^as forced to comply. 

The Bishop of Worcester's chief correspondent was Lady 
Kaye, widow of Sir Arthur Kaye, of Woodsome, in Yorkshire, 
and great grandmother to the late Earl of Dartmouth. She 
was daughter to Lady Marow', whose funeral sermo^ the bishop 
preached in St. James’s church in 1114. ITiis lady appears to 
have been a most exemplary person, and as fai' as a judgment can 
be formed by the evidence given by Mr. Wilmot, to her may be 
ascribed the singular glory of having literally earned the fame 
bestowed upon her in a long and laudatory epitaph*, 

The bishop also correspond^ed with ajiiother daughter of Lady 
Marow’s, Mrs. Knightly. In one of his carlicstjetlers to her, 


* Lady Maro^v^^^ 


epitaph is to be fotind in St. James’s ^ iiuirhj and is transcribed 
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is a short passage upon the advantages of epistolary interpourse 
with friends^ which pleased us much from its new and original 
turu. 

« Good sense in manuscript is what wc may dwell upon with 
pleasure: we can oblige ^:he author to repeat, over and over again, 
those thoughts and cxpk'>e$sion$ we are so much taken with, and 
every time find o Jt new beauties in them, with this great advantage, 
that modesty is not provoked on one side, nor does satiety rise on 
the other. For this reason, I have often thought it no small luippi. 
ness to have friends at a distance, who are so good as to think of us, 
and so kind as to let us know it; and I really believe it would prove 
to our loss, if w^e could see each other so ofVen as we desire it.” 

»We have no doubt hut one ho (f at least of our readers will 
approve highly of the bishop’s ideas of domestic management 
contained in the following extract from a letter to Mrs. Kuightlji. 

“ I congratulate Lady Delves on her good fortune, and I think I 
may say Sir Thomas too, for I he is much pleased, and that 
the lady carries herself with a decent complaisance, which cannot 
chuse but be engaging, to one who was not used to it in his former 
wife’s time. She governed, so ought this to do ; !)ut her good sense 
wdll prevent her from letting the world, or even himself, discern it: 
it is the true art of maintaining a comfortable correspondence in a 
family; and it was the saying of the Archbishop Dolben, tliat every 
good husband willingly gave up the government to his wife, but 
every prudent wife kept the secret to herself.” 

A short letter from the bishop to Mrs. Knightly, after the 
death of her son, aged 20, is so well deserving of attention, that 
we shall insert it. 

Madam, Maj/ Jst, 1732. 

Your last letter makes me sensible that prudence and 
good understanding are superior to the greatest trials, and that an 
even temper, which calmly bears, and does not impatiently struggle 
under adversity, overcomes it ; slowly, indeed, and by le^urely de- 
grees, but thj^. makes the conquest more effectual. The reason is 
obvious, for then a man’s conduct is such as the almighty Governor 
of the world expects it to be, who would have the sufferer know, that 
he is under his hand, and ought humbly, nay, thankfully to submit, 
but docs not forbid him the use of all proper endeavours to lighten 
the weight ; so far from such severity, that he sends the blessed 
Spirit to influence and assist him, whereby h^ is enabled to consider 
of his present state with true judgment, to make useful reflections 
upon it, and proceed to resolutions, which he may promise himself 
he shall soon have power to accomplish. This is that strength of 
mind, which philosophy vainly boasts she has at her disposal, but 
never could bestow it upon any of her votaries; for human nature 
has it not. The great Author of nature reserves it in his own 
hand, a gift only to those who seek it worthily, and none but the 
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sincere Christian can obtain it. I am confident, Madam, you*Iiav© 
felt this by experience, and found that when a course of reasoning 
has made but dittle progress towards ir, an humble prayer has 
brought it down from above. Let this, therefore, be your chief 
resort, your constant refuge, and be assured it wnll never fail you. 

** Mr. Palmer of Ladbrook is now at llr%*tlebury, and tells me it its 
not long since he saw you in very good health, njiicli is a blessing 
I pray Ciod you may long enjoy, not only for your own sake, but for 
the sake of" one who, well disposed he is, will daily improve by 
your example and instruction; on whom duty and a tender regard 
for all you do and say will make a deepen* iin])ression than the most 
solemn lectures and discourses from an indift'erent jiorson. As I 
take rnj'self to have more than a common interest in him, I cannot 
but express an equal concern, that may in all respects make sue*’* 
a figure as you may look upon with comiort and pleasure. 

1 am, 

Madam, 

We shall conchule our extracts by presenting to onr readers 
]^avt of a charge delivered by tlic bishop to his cleig}-, when in 
the eigl;lV‘first year of his age. He is Irealiiig of the obstacles 
xvhich exist in the human iiiind to the reception of the truth. 

“ They are many, but 1 wall instance only in three: 1st, self-con- 
ceit; i^dfy, prejudice; and 3dly, prepossession. The first in the opi- 
nion of the wise man, was invincible. He no where vouchsafes his 
advice to it^ concluding it w*ould be thrown aw ay, and gives a very 
good reason; for ‘ sf*est thou,’ says he, ‘ a man wise in his own con- 
ceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him.’ Accordingly 
wherever such a one comes in bis way, his severest reproofs are sure 
to fall heavy, but not in a manner os if he expected amendment. A 
fool may, by proper treatment, in some degree become tractable : 
he is not absolutely incapable of being influenced by hopes and 
fears; as far as his small know'Jecl 4 »*e and apprehension goes, he will 
obey those on whom he depends: but the self-conceited man is en- 
tirely unmanageable, full of sufficiency, and not to be w rought upon. 
If you disapprove his conduct, he smiles, and pities your judgment. 
He is very sure he is not in the wrong, and thereforccs incapable of 
being set right. He is, in short, impenetrable to good advice ; and 
yet from such a temper as this wc must not turn a.sidc. The hus- 
bandman must scatter his seed on rocks, on stony ground, and even 
in the highways: it maybe trodden under foot, or not take root; 
but lie has not been sparing either of that or his pains ; and if the 
product d»es not answ^er, the fault is not his. What Solomon 
thought impossible, is extremely feasible to one who is greater and 
wiser than he ; who can, when he pleases, even by means of our en- 
deavours (poor as they may bej make the opinionated sinner 
ashamed of his follies, and, which is more sick, of himself. 

** The second ill quality wdiich I mentioned to stand often in our 
way is prejudice, sometimes against the doctrine, sometimes against 
the preacher, and in either case we shall not easily remove it. For 
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if your reprehension be turned upon a favourite vice, or you set up 
a virtue that interferes with it, he must be a man of more than or- 
dinary candour who will hear with patience and iii^)artiality. All 
who are not thoroughpaced and hardened sinners find out ways 
to reconcile their principles to their practice, till they come to be 
easy in their own minds, ^nd to look upon those things ns very toler- 
able wlierein indulge theinselveig. Let these alone, and you 
shall say whalydu please, without contradiction ; but such and such 
doctrines are not to be cligested; they bear too hard, and do not , 
make, as they think, reasonattc allowances ; and if you will not for- 
bear to insist upon them, you provoke their spleen. * Is there not*’ 
says Jehosaphat, ‘ a prophet of the Lord, besides these that stand 
before us, of whom we nia}^ enquire?’ ‘ Yes,’ says Ahab, ‘but 1 hate 
l^im.* ‘ \Vhy‘sor’ ‘ Because he does not prophecy good concerning 
me,* A covetous man is as* ready as any body to applaud tlio 
preacher upon the subject of frugality, if he will but leave his 
hearers to adjust tlic measures of it. But if he takes upon hiinjo 
dehile the virtue, and expose the sordid vice it may degenerate into, 
he thwarts the man’s inclination^and loses his esteem. On the other 
hand, a luxurious man is so far from being shocked, when you tell 
of the blessings that attend a liberal hand, that he fancies himself 
well entitled to them. He does not with the miser keep all to him- 
self, but calls his neighbours and friends to share in his plenty. But 
when you come to sliew in what degree and in what manner hospi- 
tality must be exercised to make it commendable; when you talk of 
limits and restrictions, of proper objects and justifiable ends, you 
spoil all, and his complacency forsakes him. 

“ Thus it is obvious we might make ourselves acceptable enough, 
by ‘ prophesying only smooth tilings;’ but the direct contrary is our 
duty, and will be, till the world comes into a better state. Some- 
times the instruction is ill entertained, because not delivered grace- 
fully and with a becoming air. The preacher’s figure, or liis mien, 
or his elocution does not please, apd then the substance of what he says 
shall be little regarded. A foolish prejudice, and justly to be de- 
spised ; but yet we find the great St. Paul laboured under it. The 
Corinthians could not but confess that his letters v/ere weighty and 
powerful : tiie strength of reason and tlic iriilh of his doctrine were 
undeniable; but his bodily presence, it seems, v»as weak in their 
eyes, and the manner of expressing himself not tuneable to their 
ears. He did not appear great and awful, like one who ought be 
revered; he spoke very good sense, that they allowed him, but he 
set it oft' poorly; and these trifling considerations, added to their vi- 
cious dispositions, made them bold to demur to liis authority. 

“ The third, and of all others the most obstinate enemy we have 
to encounter is prepossession ; for it sticks at nothing. Where edu- 
cation and interest have settled falsehood, neither shame nor re- 
morse can touch it. How' imperiously and how impudently does it 
maintain the ground! Dres.sed out in the most specious colours 
that can be invented, she insults the plaiuucss axid simplicity fff 
von. in. NO. V. 
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truth, 3’^et (fearing her innate strength, and knowing she will at last 
prevail ) she calls in the succours of a furious zeal, a zeal that ad* 
tnits oi all art^ and refuses no means conducing to its end ; a zeal 
that makes use of thdmost barbarous cruelty, under pretence of good 
nature, and breaks faith with men for the glory of (iod. An honest, 
well-meaning stranger ma}^ be apt to s^v^, this is a heavy charge, 
<'an it possibly be made out? We will idiow a str2y)ger in Christen- 
dom to doubt; for human nature canno^t think it easily credible. 
31 ut you, my brethren, who are exercised in the defence of truth, are 
sable to t'onvince him; you who are not ignorant with what weapons 
she is attacked, a. id how treacherously she is assaulted. Many of 
you have had experience, and are able to testify, that ‘ if the Lord 
himself had not been on our side, when men rose up against us, they’ 
(tlic great and most insolent assertors of falsehood) ‘ had swallowe^^ 
IIS up quick, M'hen their wrath was kindled against usf *’ 

There is a curious and interesting fac simile of a It ttcr, writ- 
by this amiable prelate a fev. months befoie his death, when 
ill his niiietv-secoiid year. ]ts style is excellent, and wr cannot 
help wishing that the hand-writiif^ of our beaux and belles were 
as legible as that of liit) good bisliop at his advanced age : for 
this letter we niiisl refer our readers to the book. 

We have thus given a short account of this pleasing w^ork. 
It exhibits a specimen of that combination of public spirit with 
private mbanity, of vigour in tJie great with suavity in the little 
concerns of life, which softens admiration into affection, and 
nielJow's the he ro into the friiuid and companion. The general 
execution of the book by Mr. Wilmot is such as we niiglit na- 
turally expect from the literary leisure of a gentleman and a 
^ :holar. 
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Aht. XVi A MefuiutiofI Calvinism ; in which ^ the li^cifines 
of Original Sin, Gratae, Regeneration, Just^€ati0n, 
Univerm Redemption are explained, andihepectiii&r Tenets 
maintain h^fialvin upon those Points areproved to be cow* 
traryto Scnptufe,tp the fVritings^ the ancient Pothers ^ 
the Christian ^hurch^andto the rnblic Formularies* of the 
Church if fUngland* .By George Tomline, O, D. F. R. S. 
lord Bisnop of LiiKigln, apa Dean of St. Paul’a. London, 
1811. Cadell and Davies. 

AVhen England and Scotland were as yet separate Iciiigclonis, 
a narrow .tract on the boundary of th^ two realms, denominated 
tli^ debatable land, was the scpne of the most bitter hostility, 
the object of the most vehement contention. Though this un- 
fortunate stripe of territory along the ^ark and the Tweed bad 
been so frequently ravaged and peeled by alternate inroads from 
the north and from the south, that the fee-simple of the soil w as 
scarcely worth the expence of a%uigle predatory evcursioii, it 
was there that the rival nations were constantly wasting the 
courage, and lavishing the blood, by which the power of France 
might have been broken. J^Iven when treaties had suspended 
public war, well might the litigated coniines deploie their lot, 
as 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell. • 

Garrison frowned upon gairison, cannp lowered against ramp 
on the border. Insult and mvasiouj^re and swoid, still charac- 
terised this region of discord and eWastation. 

It is with religious associations jas it is with i^npires. The 
Jarring parties in matters of faitb'are often observed to be ex- 
eicismg their strengtli| expending their zeal, and we lear it may 

* he added, indulging their resentment, fnot mainly, nor with the 
iirmest pertinaqjty in exei lions against their common enemies, 
mr in efforts to fortif) themselves in those positions which the 
\:ombatants ought lespeetively to consider as the most essential 
to the interests of piety and holiness; but in contests about 
some debatable corner, which, though no^, without its value, 

* cannot reasonably be deemed of higher than secondary import 
aiice. In tbetlays of Elizabeth, and of her immediate succes- 
sors, it M'as the cross iix baptism, or the surplice, or the episco- 
pal vesture, or the station of the communion table, which ‘called 
forth into action the energies of religious party. At present 
the debatable corner is Calvinism. If we attend to a. charge 
delivered at a visitation, it is agamst tenets regarded as 
culvinistic, that We expect the maximuip of vigour to be dis- 
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ac cording to tb view& of the tenor of <k*upturd ii<fc)bnne^ and 
of the nature of acit^tutol holmess, to lead forward Hb clergy^ 
and through the medObm of die clergy, the ilocks*coiiunitted to 
them^ ill fKiundness of faith, and in excellence of conduct. ^ 

We hilve re^^eatedly hoard the observation made, and thiujc 
with jubtice, b;i^ persons* each diflFbiing from the olher in senii- 
mertts^ COncchiiog the work before us, that the bishop ou^lii 
graphically to have delineated in the outset tlic enemy \vith 
whom lie intended to •engage in battle: that in professing to n*- 
fiit<' Calvinism, it behoved him at once to put the public in 
possession of the tenets which he designed to refute. But this 
IS but ona instance, among many which might be oaincd, of 
v/hat appears to us to be the ( karaetcustic difbct of the bishop’s 
work; we mi an great want of clearness in his tordblii])^s views, 

• and of unity m his plan and the execution of it. That tl^^f 
toilets of Calvinism, as existing among us, aie fieipiently inis- 
coheeived, partly as to iheii natiue, and paitly as to their piac- 
deal lesults; ami misconceiveit by peisons fiom whom a de- 
scription more accuiate might reasonably be cxjwited, we 
have alieady intimated. We shall Iheietoie endeavour to fur- 
nish a general view of those tenets; and at the same time shall 
add some observations, winch, as we linst, maydmve tlieir ns< in 
clearing the subject, and in assistiiig oiii leadeis to ioiin a jn^t 
judgment on the Bishop ol J^ncoln's book% It is our pin post* 
to investigate in an intelligible and siinjile maiitiei the several 
topics to^vhich wo shall advert; ai^^d (aieiiill> to shun the thoiny 
intricacies, and the bewdldeiing twilight of metaphysics. 

Uf the aysteiii of Calvin, th^followhig passages which we 
give from his institutes, m the vmids of the bixhop’s tianslatioti 
(p. 038, 8cc-), Wiay be legoi deigns containing the sum. 

« Predestination we coll the eternal decree of God, by which He 
has determined with Uimbelf, what He willed to be done concern- 
ing every man* I'or all men arc not created w an equal condition 
(paii conditionc}: but eternal life is preordained to some, cicrno] 
damnation to others, ITicreforo as every one was formed tor the 
one of the other end, so we say that he was predestinatcU eUher to 
iijfe or death.^’ Inst. lib. jl* cap* 21. sect*-d« 

We asseit that this counsel, with respect to die elects w^as 
founded in^ns gratuitous^, mercy, without any regard to human 
worth; but tliat the approach to life is precluded to time whonf ho 
assigns to dMOSatien, by His just mdeed and iweprehensiW^ but 
jueompruhensible Ib. sect. 7. * . 'w . 

« 1%0te|bref if we cannot assign reason why He (O0d)< thinks* 
bis own worthy of mercy, except benause it so pleofim Him; 
neither shall we nave any mother ground, for His reprobating others, 
except His lb, cap* 42. sect. 7% 
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They conunencc with the state of man imnieciiatoty after llie 
fall CoHsidoriuf; A<lam a$ i&p|>o5nted tlie iederal heiW of the 
Hholc I ace <#f individuals* who to theeud ot tune Mtere to descend 
from coi)«»idui|ig him as thus havmjf iheii eiciual weal 
and woe committed to him, and suspended on his own obedience 
or disobedience to tiie ^coiniuand of his ^ta,kcl respecting the 
tree of knoVledge; consideung liihi as in his fi^deral cupacily, 
having by transgression forfeited tor all his posteiity the divim 
favour, and the inhcri):mice of hea\en, and subjected them um*. 
ver^lly to the condemnation of liell; they describe the ns 
having thought fit, in the aiitccedent*contemplatiob of the tiaus- 
gression and of its consequences* from clerni|||to select nidus 
divine purpose certain individuals from the nurnbci of 

the condemned species, and id ordain them by grace to in** 
defeasible salvation tluoiigh the fntiiie Sacriiice of his incarnate 
Son, while the repiobatod mass w as consigned to evei lasting pi# 
inshment Occasionally they will illustiale their views of the 
divine determination, by the hyjiiitbctic case of a sovereign visit- 
lua a prison crowded with cnininals under a deserved sentence 
ot death, for the purpose of maguii)ing Ins mercy by giatuilous- 
ly bestowing pardon oii partict^Tar persons selected, not thiougli 
any distinction of C;oinpaiauve mfeuonty ni guilt, but merely 
accoiding to his own will, of the grounds of which he owes no 
account to any man* ami at the same time of exalting his jus'* 
tice, by abandoning all the rest to the seventy of the law. 

'Hius the Supreme Being is by them represented an having 
from eternity chosen, not from any legard to foicdnen faith and 
good works, but smiply by his siiwereign pleasuie, Certain igd^ 
vuluuls out of n woild prospectivipy lying befote him under total 
damnation; and, as having giveuAhem to Christ by an everlast- 
ing covenant of particular grace? and predestinate^ them tosuu 
and ||Sin5>rta1 bliss, llioae who niaikitaiu Calvinism according 
to tl^^xplanation of its doettincs are denominated sublapsariun 
Calvkilisb^. Aiud to this description, k is undei stood that ii^ the 
piesem day the generality of English Cahtnists belong. 

Hiere is yet a third class of palvitnsts. The pci sous in ques^ 
tioii are termed Baxteiians, from the tiuly pio^ and able^ though 
£ul!hle Baatei, whose opinions on the subject before us th^ 
adopt* He contended for predesthiaition as to some, but dis- 
claimed lepfobation as to any. HeaiKmied that ^e Dimity had 
irom mV beginning ordained, by his sovereign will, partiom 
iuaivtdaaljS^tO shfvattoti; but that to all who were not Uius eUbl 
ed to li^ dtbrnal, bo really and fuHy vou^disafes thv camcity o 
attamhlg!) through the universal Hedeemct, an luhermume ii 
heaven* 
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Ac^coidmfc to each of these views of Cnhimsm, it is mauifest^ 
that the doejirine of predc^tinetkm hee^sarily involves within 
it^eli the saocl^jiratioh and ^ final perseverance^'of fite elect. 
If the elect ate pri^Xurdaitied to be saved* ahd if wathottt holinev^ 
iio man shall see the "Lord, the elect will necessarily be sancti- 
fied. Again; if the elect are pieorda^ued to be saved* of m- 
re£»sit^ they mUI pcisevoie to the end: that is t# saj^* ivhen once 
sanctified* thc> will either lemaiii stedfast m a rightoonscouisc. 
oi, if they dcpait from it, will assmcdly be brought: back to jl 
by diMHe giace before they die. If a Calvhiist object to the 
pietcthng ^^press^o^l of necessity,” and contend that the will 
of^llu etect js t||clo‘'e with the incans of sanotifitation and of 
pciHweiaine; it nia} suffice to leplv* thiil their will cannot byt 
ofrcceisnyeioite with those mcaiis* otherwise the piedostiuatioii 
of Clof^ might fad of us accoinplishinenl. As little force will 
be found* on discussion, in <|>ihei niotaphysu al explications and 
distinctions without a difltrc'iue, nhuh aie not seldom advanced 
to repel anti-calvmi^tic aigunn f ts. l^icdchtination is a firm and 
indissoluble chain, the fust link of which tonimimes in the 
eteinal election of the fnvouicd indKidnal; and the last termin- 
ates in his establishment m gIoi> at the day of judgement. The 
decree of Ood must sliiid; the elect must be saved. It is 
decreed fioitt evetlastmg that the elect v/m//.be culled to the 
know ledge of religion ; the ) shaU listeli to the call ; tliat they shal/ 
bejusUfietl; that tbev s//u//be sanctified; that tlicj ^haii per- 
severe unto the end; that dK-> sfttrlf be gloiified foi evei. Ac- 
cording to the tenets also t^f Calvinists* (such persons only n*^ 
agree with liavttr cxceptorlw it must eqnailv he manifest lhaf 
the links of the cJiain of tep^batipu cannot be broken. Tlie 
decree of God must stand; til? leprobate must bo lost. The> 
nofibe ^cstlicd to tlie knowledge of religion* or hhufU not 
jisfen to the call; th^y hhntt not be justified; f Aey be 

sanctified, diey ^hall not escape ^tho final destruction towhich 
they are oidahied. * « ^ 

jproin the doctrine* however, of reprobation* with its difficul- 
ties and Us hori'ors* modern Calvinists* who disclaim the views of 
Baxter* me litri^fipiidy seen labouiing to disentangle tfamuselves 
df»d Soino wonld dispose of the doctrine by a 

changt^ of name. " Our doiiiibe/^ they say, “ is j[|ot reproba- 
tion, but pretention. We do not afliim that Uiose^ who are not 
of the icpiobated* oitiv aveS tdhat tliey ore pa$Hd 

ov^r 111 the dispensation ol grace/^ Pui ^$$4 ov^r! Wfiat! vMhen a 
nnti H lymg under a saifllen^ of damuatioji* and Is purj^oi^elj 
pamd oter in the d'spi^aation Of grace % which aipne be 
1 oulid be delivered; is iipt fid Uiuv oonkigued necessarily 
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<^viUiWy to <lam»ation? U mol he* as plainly pm- 

postjly and necessarily and tnentabl> to damnatiofi^ aa he could 
be \Vcie even a special decree to go torth foi hi<^ perdition i* Is 
connmdb ^eube to be blinded by a phrase • Let Calvin Iniuscif 
relurii the answer. Quos Ileus praotejit, reprohat, Those 
whom Ood passes o>et he reprobates/^ Insiii. lib, 3. cap* 

hOCt.lt f 

Otlieis again speak thus, Pfedesimatioa we hold; of u- 
piohaiion we jsay i|,othiiig/’ But dots >our silence altei ibe 
fact? '^Tlie ciuestion is not whether jou aie viilUng to admit that 
u)u believe the doctrine; but wheiluM you do believe it. Is it or 
is it not' a coiiipoiicnt pari of vour sv stein Do }ou believe it, 
oi do \ou disbelieve it? If you believe it, how is it that you 
shrink from confessing that vCluch you considor as levealed in 
the woid of (Jod'- If von disbelieve it, whv hesitate to dcclate 
your disbelief? and on what piiucipb, it vou aie not ljuxteriaMK, 
clo-you disjoin reprobation liom picdestin.itum? 

" Wc aie no Baxterians,^’ implies a thud set; we believe 
that God bestows his having giace onlv on the elect, whom ho 
predestinated fioui eteiiuty to salvation: anti we belies e that no 
person on whom that grace is not bestowed can be saved, still 
wc do not believe in reprobation/' On this disfinclion wi' will 
obseive presently. But tiist lei m be uiforincd on what grounds 
you would establish it. ** Wc believe,*' it is auswi'ied, in pre- 
destination, because we see that dot trine unequivocally sui- 
iioiuioed 111 the scriptiiies. But leprohation we do not wer- 
cene lo be asserted there ; coiiseifuently wc do not feel ourselves 
bound to leceive it among the acuclcs of our faith/' 

Hear then in tlie first place yalvui himself, indeed, 

as if they wished to repel oddtm from God, so acknowledge 
election that they deny trii^ an/ one is reprobated too ig- 
noiantly and childishly: election itself woujIPnot stand 

unless opposed ,16 reprobation/' Inst. hb. ‘b cap. sect. 1. 
In the next reprobation in the sense meant by Calvin* 

isls lo be perceived in the scrijpturev? Be it assumed for thekake 
of faiily mecliiig your reosotang, that your doctrine of predcs* 
tination is asset tt»d there* llow is it possible on your own ad- 
mission, on >oui own pijinciplcs, to separate it from repro- 
bation^ If conioiinablj ti> ^pur statement, the scripUnes nn?- 
equivocally^afiirin that saving^grace is vouchsafed exclusively to 
the predestinateih'do n6l the scriptuies thus afliim by im|dL 
ratiom, as Mucquiyi^^ as they could Jiiave affirmed by egress 
that all are not predestiimt^ ore repiobated ? It the 
scriptures hod ammaCd that no individual riiould be saved^unless 
he should 1^ born in Europe, would mot they thus \iave Vepro-^ 
bated every person bom in anv of the otlier quarters ot the 
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gl^be? WouW^not the natives of Asia, Africa, aiiU America, 
have been excluded from salvatioil as decisively as if they had 
been spccificoHy tinmod? If there be such a thing as reasohiiig 
applicable to religi^; is not this coi^ltmton inevitable and inex<* 
pugnablef If you deny this conclusion, on what ground do you 
coll upon U$ to admit any coiictiision yirhatev^r respecting ai^ 
religioulid^ath ? Again, a Calvinist pressed Of weight of 
anti^Calylmstic arguments, wilt Sometimes endeavour to render 
his system more tenable 1^ stating his own doctrine to \>o a 
quahpe4 predestination. A qualified predestination is to our 
apprehension a direct contradiction. An event is piedestinated, 
or it is not predestinated, ll is left contingent, or it is not left 
contingent-^ iheie is no medium between predestination and 
iion-predevtinatioii-^-^betwcen contingency and non-contingency. 
If a pe^n affirms predestination, we understand him. If Im 
denies it, we understand him. If he declaie^ himself in doubt, 
whether predestination be the scriptuial doctrine or not, we 
understand hint. But when U speaks of a qmUJM predes* 
tmation, we do not understand him: and we think — and it is 
without an> arrogant or disiespectfiil meaning that we would 
state 0dr persuasion — that he doCs not understand biinstlf. An- 
other softening explanation,, which is very general ambng modem 
Calvinists who are not liaxterians, and is advanced by^ them, we 
doubt not with perfect sincerity, must net he len Viithbut notice. 
They allege that every man may be saved, if he » ill; tliat it is 
not a miurnl impoSbibility, but a fnoial impossibility, which 
prevents a man from obtamitig salvation; that if he will turn 
unto God he shall be accepted^ through that Redeemer, whp by 
his^ d^^tb gave a ransom siifiScmit for all, and who invites all to 
taice advantage of that r^isoitiA Whgt is the difterence between 
a natuia1^||n a moral im|>0$9imli^.^ Is not the moral nature, 
with whi^flPaneti man is boriif the important, die distmguisbiug, 
the characteristic part of bis baiOtre? And nvhst is dm meaning ot 
the assertion, that eyery man tnay be saved if when on 

the calvinistic doctrine none but tba'predestinate ever eern will ? 
Can a man xciU lo turn Unto God, except be have the grace of 
God? Cun he have that grace but by the divine pm pose ^ 
No., If not that graOe on the calvinist ic hjpothesis b^rS 0 i% 
limited by the divine purpbse to the predestinated? Exclusively. 
Is It not then idle, is n6t it OToie than idle tp declar# of 6 person 
not of the niiiid)er of the j^redhsdnated thtf may be saved if 
he mil; when by the divipe purpose he i|dW'dudeicl firolh the 
pace by which alon0 he ©0ttm be enabled tomMi What UfUttld 
by ^>ur opinion of similar imsouhigi if wewdte Om*' 

ployed on any other siibjectiC^ * ' ^ U 

It i^^hns that we have thoutrhtit i^aiusste to Aitw iMhat in otdr 
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th<* calvinislic sj'stcm^ under its various niodi/icatioas 
and expositions^ reallj and essentially involves- We have now 
to perfortia a different duty^, a duty strongly impressed upon ns 
by the pomsal ofi-the bishop’s work, that of ^indMatihg the Ca^ 
vini^ts agahist some misconceptions and niisropreseiitutions with 
which they are not uufrcquetiiiy ^assailed by iheir opponents, 
^nd lesf^^this age ol uiisconstructioii^ our own seutimonts 
should, in conse<][Ueucc of this act of justice, be doubted; we 
must piemise, it after the pieccihng remarks it can indeed be 
needful to premise, that we are certainly not Calvinists, 

In the first place, eager antHCaK mists speak and write, as 
though calvinistic clergymen vx^ie continually pleaching and 
teaching Oalvim^m. llie leverse is the general fact. That 
some individiials among thenf bring loivvard their own tenets 
tecdulouslv, and pi ess them pei tiiiaciously, is not to be denied. Hut 
among the calvinistic ministeis within the establishment, we 
heve the number ol such perstnis to be Wall, ^'’hc generality 
of the caUiiustic cleigy in the I siglish church but sildoni bnug 
forw*aid their peeuhaiities fioni the pulpit; and produce them 
only in select cases to iiidivicluals m pi 1 vale. W hile they regard 
then own system not only as accurately 4»criptural, but as highly 
conducive to their personal consolation, and to their growth in 
grace, they regard it also as strong meat wholly unlit for babes ; 
and aie so awaic of its liability to be perverted to the en^^ 
couragcnient of l^vil, that they deem cncuinspection and judg« 
ineut requisite, in order to decide when it may l»e nientioned with 
advantage to the bearer. And ni their frequent declarations, 
that every man may be saved if 4ie will seek salvation, and that 
no man is sliiit out from the kingdom of heaven unless ho ex^ 
elude liimself, (^topics on which ye have alieady offeied some re* 
maiks), they bold such language as, however coii8i|teut it as- 
'^luedly is in their own estiiuati^ with theii doctrmal tenets, 
would naturally give, in die ears of common auditois, an anti- 
c alvinisiic chj|(i|.acter to their disroursok# 

in the next place, iroiti tile aigumeiits of anti^calvinists, it 
iniglii not seldom supposed that the Calvinist maintains that 
pailuulur iiidividiiiiU ate i aitively know^ti by themselves, and 
distinctly by oilu to be of tlic number of the predestinated; 
and, t>cihaps, t \ i n thadlill Calvinists that number* Su^ 
sup|[K>sition4 un^ altogether grouncUcss. Whale ver may have bem 
the meaning of tbc 6th article rejected ut Hanibeth, the 
\inist athrms, Utat although God knows his own eled(,^ilo 
pel sou has any foujlldation for being deemed, cither by himself 
or by others, to be one of the oleet, except so far and mi long as 
he possesses the evidence of a holy life- * * 

lin the third plai'e, unti#calvinisu often speak and write of their 
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i jredesiinariaw opponents, as of mew who deprociate moral ob- 
igatjon, and the iinpoitunec of good works; my rather, as of 
men lunst deny the necessity of Christian virtue, or be 

totally the radical principldK of their aystenn 

" Why/' it is detwawded, is (he Calvinist eitfaoi to inculcate or 
to practice piety or moiaJity ? What qa4 his efforts, or the efforts 
of any pjasin avail in matters of salvation? "Wh^t retrains for any 
to do, bill to sit ai tranquil as bciniay, until dea^ shall <iis 
miss him for eternity to hia pi edest mated and inevitable con- 
dition?" Such controveisialists ought to begin with enquirins;^ 
whethei the Calviimt may poi peihaps be practically incon- 
sistent w ilh hi$ sy stem ? 'Fh^y ought to remember, that it may be 
enUu’Iy fn'r to churt^e upon a svsteni certain consequences 
followwig from it by logical inauction, and at the same time 
wholly unfair to charge an individual, who m.uiitains the system, 
«<vith holding those coiihequciice*.. lie may disasow thos^e con- 
sequences, wbcthci c^nsihteuih oi inconsistently, yet wuth biu- 
cerity. Wc see not oni solves 4 dw the calvinistic system, as a 

S /'stem,^ can logically < stupe tiom the ctinsequenceswiih which 
le anti-calvnnsts as w^e have slated, charge it. h"or if it be 
answered, accending to the cnsUnnuiy leply, that God has de- 
creed the means, no less than the end; that he has prc^oidain- 
ed alike the holiness and the salvation of the eject ^ then is ho- 
liness a conipouoiitpail of the chain of prcdestinatiori. Uut if 
you assure a T nrk, wdio bclievi s the precise nionieiit of his death 
to have been unalterably fixed fiom eteinily, ifiat in consequenro 
of fliat belief when he goes auto battle, he mufonnly ofttis hib 
waked bosom passively to tli* sword of the enemy, while that 
Turk is conscious that he basifinvatiably forliiied liimself with an 
imn breastplate, and has dcfepdcd his life in every conflict with 
the most watchfftJ and vigoroui^ exertion; will your pereinptoty 
induction of consequences h^e any effect upon his convict ion? 
Will it alter facts? Will it prorqotc yonr character for under- 
standing, or your cro# for equity ua a disputant i 
JLet us now advance to the actual piocecduigs of Uie Calvin- 
ists, We admit, ftn we know, that among the dregs of the cal- 
vioistic body, th<^r<eare ijUitttnces of Uie most detestable anttno- 
iuianism» But the ate not the body, w lu ihei in tiie cimich 
of En(|laiQil or out of it. 4ticl of caiviniw innnsterH, considered 
collectively, and wHhoui a larger propoitionoi exemptions than is 
usually to be allow ed in general descriptions of any class of men, 
we believe, and we do not speak without Some experience and 
obseivation, tliat thc)^ are earnest, sincerely canicsvin pressing 
the mdispeii^ able obligation of every moral duty. Tbey see the 
scriptures leplcic inoveiy pait w4di Qxliort attend to piCty, to Ho- 
jmc$s, to carry good zewd and z)&0^h Tlnv the, scriptures 
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authoritatively comnianding c‘\ery niiiii&ter of the gospel, if he 
would he saved, hahitiuilly to teach the$e duties; and every man, 
if lie Mould be saved, ^bitually to practise t|iem. Hence, 
scarcely perhaps enquiring as to theoretic (sonsistenrv, perhaps 
even acknowledging theoretic inconsistency, they faithfully exert 
themselveR in preaching chi ihtinn virtue, and ui eKemplifyuig it 
by their DCt^mal^('YMhi<‘t : and ue'are able to piodui e, acetud- 
ing to tlieir aggregate auiinbCr, many emiuenth ariKt aud 
useful pastois^ muuy. burning and sinning lights of the chuuh of 
(;lod. 

In the fourth place, it i^ somCtimos affirmed, that Calvinists 
cannot be true members of the esUbhshed church. That none 
but (.calvinists aie true cliurchtiien, is a propositum wlih h we 
nave also somctinies known lA b« ass(‘ited^ or strongly implied 
by Calvinists; aud it is one \\hn*h deem to display the stump 
of ignorance, oi of bigotiy. Unit tlu* ^^»^else of the propositiefn 
exhibits traces of the sanu* *«tainp, we equal!) I>elie\e. But a 
more fit opportuuity for givuu'ioui uasms for this belief w ill 
occur, <iumig our extnniuation of the woiK of t1u‘ !mshop of 
i aacolii. 

♦ in the chapter on original sin, fiec will, and tlie operation of 
the Holy Spirit, which Mauds fiistin the book, (and thus o(cu- 
pics a place, which« in <»ur opinion, tlio materials now compos- 
ing the seventh should have possessed in conjunction witli addi- 
tional and e\plaiiub>r^ statements,) his lordship aiaues, that 
huiltan uatuie, though greatly corrupted and depiavcd in eoiise^ 
quence of |hc fall, was not divestcid by tbat event of all tenden- 
I ies to holiness, and that free -.will was loft to all men. To 
establi<^h the truth of these doctrines, he advances a variety of 
passage^ from the Scriptures: and to prove them to be teriets 
of oui church, he subjoins extMaicts from its public fomiularh’s. 

I'he opposite doctrines he denoinhiales caKinUtic. We could 
ba\e wlslud to have t^eeit more of discrimination than we find 
III this posiii^ip. Tlic denial of free will is a calvimslic tenet. 
Jiut the denial that any inherent tendency to holiness belongs 
to human natine in its present state, auteccdently to the opera- 
tion of divine giaec upon the heart, is so far from being a pe- 
culiarity of ( aUintsm, that it is as stn a l||i ^ maiuiamed by large 
numbers of stii uuous anti-calvinists, wnp deem themselves com- 
pletely waif anted h> our church in its uomdies aud fornxs, and 
inevitably <'ompeJkd, by the empliuticalhiiui leiterated language 
of sacred writ, to believe, that in onr Jlesh^ lu our uuaine)iorated 
nature, dwcUtth jijro good tAi/ig, Rom. 7. Kviu. — ^TUe difference 
between ihetn and the Culviutet is, as to the e vtcnt, pot of the 
evil, but of the leinedv ^ '^rhey hold, lhal divine grace to coun-^ 
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temct the evil is fufl;y bestowed^ not nierelv on the elect, but on 
ivi^xy man, When the bishop alleges imlividiia) ra«es, as thekt 
Enoch wdl^s with God/* that '^Noah was a just man/’ that 
Job was perfects and upright," (p. 5)^ that somO acts of 
inercyji justice, and self-denial are recorded id profane history/’ 
(p. 9), it is ptain, that neither Calvinist por anti-^aiviiiist will be 
moved, as to his sentiments concerning hscfuc^np na^re. Each 
will ascribe tlie effect, not to original tn^ndeucies of nature, but 
wholly to gia( c given in Christ. But the Utitversal call addressed 
in scripture fx» every niuii^ sattsfies us, that every man is truly 
and morally rendoien capable of ob<^ying it AVe cannot accord 
with tJie bishop in his applications of some of the texts which he 
addmts; and we thiiil, that the interprctaiion of Matt, ix^ 13. 
which he combats (p. 11, ’^12.)," that the word ^M'ighteous* 
tingle lUcans, those who consider themselves righteous," 
(«?u Intel pretatiou which lie nroneously treats as calviuistir,) is 
supported by the contest. But \vc cordially agree with him, 
that ^ c 

(3oa gives to every man, through the means of Ills grace, a 
power to perform the conditions of tiic Gospel-^ power, the effi- 
cacy of which depends ^upon the exertion of the human will. To* 
deny this power to any 'individual, would be ineonbistent with the 
attributes of God ; to make this power irresistible, would destroy 
the A*ee-age«cy of ( P. 64 ) . * 

The fulbwiijg passage is also deserting of atten- 
tion. ' 

In what maimei, or in wh^ proportion, if I may so bay, God 
and man co-operate, I am ulteriy .unable to explain or dibcover. 
But this is no more a icubon for my disbelief of thib co-operation/ 
than my inability to comprebend the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ is a reason tor mj^disbelicving, that Christ was both 
God and man s Modum ijuidem concursus gratis divinse cum hu- 
mana voluntate cxacte deSnire, no <|uicl sola pi sestet gratia, 
quid cum et sub gratia liberum agat arbitrium, non cxiguse difficul- 
tatis res eat. lino iioc ipsum inter <^6ti et m 

non immerito fortassis a viris doctis ac pits reponiiur. Sed modum 
rei utcunque igneremus, res ipsa certe Imniter credcudd est* Even 
Augustine himself admit, that the exercise of free-will is 

not irreodncileabla witl M| o operation of divine grace, although in 
disousbing th0M subjeqjp is difficult to maintain the one without 
denying uiO other? Si tiSi ej(t Dei gratia, q^omodo bal^4lt mundum? 
Et si non est liberum adlitriptn, quomodO Judioat mundum ! Quia 
ibta quiestio, ubi de arbitrio voluntatis et Dei gratia disputatur, iia 
est ad discernendum difficilis, qt quaudo deibtiditur liberum arbi- 
trium, negari Dei gratia videatur ; quaudo autem asseriiur Pei gratia, 

• liberum arbitrium putetUr auferri. That man possesses free-will, 
and that God by his spirit infiuenoes free-will, wl^out destroys 
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it* I& indisputably true ; but how this is effected is to an inex- 
plicable mystery.” ( P. 33 ). 

Upon the subject of the operation of the Holy Spint, the 
bishop says “ I only maintain, that the opriation<» ot ilu Holy 
bpiiit canijol be chscenied from the operaticms ot our own 
niUids and he let those ^Ko think difleu niU p(» ut out 

the authoiiT^m Scnptu];e, or in our public (oiumlaiMs, lor 
saying, that a man may feci tlie inflmnee of the Ilol> («Iiosi, so 
as to distinguish what sentiment, what iiiientioii. vvbnt uk liua- 
tion, or what lesohition isowiiig to that influence.” (P. 7o.) Now^ 
the peiceptioii of this influence is chiefly a matter of expeiit lire. 
His lordship may never base discerntd it in him^elK but u« 
tRlnk we may confidently appeal tcillhiauy other sincoic Olinsl- 
nui^, whether the} do not, in most a< lions ol their lives, distiiirt- 
Jy peiceivc two opposite pumiphs wi bin them, perpetually a4 
wai with each other, and piompimg loiitiriiy ** sentinrients, in- 
teiitious^ mrlmatioiis, ami resohii'^nis.” — Ihe one pi inciple indo- 
lent, <^elf-induimna, nritable,mroiisidciatolowaids others, indif- 
h rent towards spiritual thinu*' ~The othei, active, benevolent, 
placable, foigetful of self, ami full ol the hive of fiod. lliese, 
fwe appieheiid, nia>, without either superstitic^n or enthusiasm, 
be pronounced, upon the autlionty the Bible itself, to be 
natuie and grace. 

'Fhese ojiposite and contendiiur ]>j iiic||)les seem to answer 
nearly to tlie description given b\ bt. Janie-*, of the wisdom, 
not from above, and that from al>#|vp. *l’lie louner, '^earthly, 
scnsnal, devilish ” the latter, pu\e, peaceable, gentle, easv to be 
eiUiealed, full of good fruit*, without pmtialit}, wiihouth>po- 
rriss /’(fames, ill. 13. and IT.'ide also Uoni. vii.) We must con- 
fess, that we think the bishop’s doctiinc uihui tlic opoiatiou of 
the llol} hpiiit A lowciing one, calculated to mislead the luex- 
penenced, to make them satisfied with iboir low attainments m 
iciigion, and to prevent their seeking furthci nic^ures of 
grace. 

In the 2d clijptM, the bishop proceeds to treat of regenera- 
tion, .1 lenn whuh he states to be 

Vicflucntly u ( d by modern Calvinists, when speaking of their 
iavouiite teii^ts oi instantaneous conversion and indefectible 
grace.*' 

On this statemept we would obseive, that uwlefectihle gyaco 
?s a tc net trol> calvinistic but that mstaiitaiieous couversioo, 
though U ma} be a favouute idea, with some Calvinists, is uo part 
of Calvimsm: and is a persuasion, at least as prevalent axnoiig 
die followeie of Wesley, who are well known to be iimversallj 
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* 

and radK^aU;}!' hofitiic to Calvmi6m.~A 'nniilnr reni ji k ina> Ur 
!ua(U lespectinfir tlto experiences/* (p, 7 U) ^vhich Uw biahop 
heeni*i to identify Mlith Calvinisni. 

Aftei the production of «»undry [mssages from the New l''es- 
tament, the learned j)relate thus delivers ins opuiion (Mwiceniiug 
iCfteneration. * 

Tlie word legencration theidbie is,^n Scrmtuie solely and r\- 
dusively applied to thet>ne immediate efTeot of ba]»tism onie adun- 
nUteied, and is neyerusod as s^nonimoub to the n*penUimv or n- 
formation of a Christian^ or |o express any operation M" tlie Holy 
( ihoht upon the liuman mind subsequent to baptism/' ( Pi h6. ) 

** 'JTbcje cannot be a '-ec^d baptism; or a second regOnera- 
lion.*' (]f*. 6.5.) We shaWfind* this woid usimI exiu tly in tfie, 
Muiie nmniier m our Inuigy, aiticles^ and homilies.” (P. 87.) 
Artci \^rious quotations fioiii these documents; he adds 

Hence it appears, that neithci Scripture, nor the wHrinfjs of our 
church, authonj^e us to call up n those who have beetilujittized, 
whether in their infancy, oi at a mature age, to regt uerate them- 
stives, or to expect regeneiatton through tlie workings of the Holy 
Ghost. It IS highly proper to exhort them to repent and to lefoini, 
to presen e or to Repair that regenerate state nhich the spirit once* 
gave tlu m ; to remind them, as $t. Paul itminde^ his converts, that 
* they were buried with Chnst by Imptfcm into death, and that like 
ax Chriftt was raised im fioni die dead by the glory of the Pathor, 
even so they also shoula walk in newness of life/ But this i«*yery 
difleient trom teaching them to \mit for a second n gcnciation^a 
sudden couvor%ion-*-a sensiblfi ojx*ratiQn of the Holy Spirit effect- 
ing a total and iiistonUitieous Change in their hearts and disposi- 
tions.'* (P, 9ii)* 

'llie bishop, we cannot but^^saj,, ought to have boon nmrh 
bottei informed, oi much more considcrale, than to ha\o lopre- 
sented persons, wholhci ri^i^hlly or wuongly, pi cadi rtgene- 
lationto bnptiml Chiisliaus, as getioully ineaniiif:;, “a sudden 
cpncirfii^n^ a s**imble oj>eralK>u the nol> Spmt, eflecting a 
total and instantaneous change in their hearts .md dispositions *’ 
WV bc|ie\e, that such preacheis ainonn tin' c alvmisiic cloigy in 
die establislnheiii woutd be a phciiomeiion. AVxth respect to 
lilt leal'qugstton, whether die tenii K^eiiviatjon be, oi be not 
the word, which atcurktely describes the dot ti nn t<. hr picuched 
to adults in our ehuicli ; Ve should have passed it o\ei slightly* 
as we ap)>iehf 11(1, tluit attnal d((Ctiiiie is at issue between 
dn two pai ties, and that untenable jfioiind ii^ coniinonly o< ciipied 
b> cuUi party; \v( shall add some tew words on the subject. 

In d.^dgieeinent then moic or less fiom sundry pious men, 
CailviniotS; and aiuw.ilv mists (for wiUi tlie bishop, to deem the 
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point, calviiiUtic, is to iiuscoucoivo it), and in roucurreiii;o thus 
far with llip tenets of tlu work before us, «c » oiiteiul as follow a : 
in the hrst place, we think tliat the lei in r^eRenet'atiou is enn 
ployed in Scnptiiic, to designate thiisiun baptism In the 
JMew Tostanuiit the word occur-* tv\ire, and only tw'ice. h& 
mea&lYi]; iw Matt. ijygBf IS doubtfnl; aiM is piMtU Ue| 4 Miden 1 
oil tFiv colSt/^alionoT 'x comma In Tit iii. 6. it sums piaml> 
to bo ba])tbm. Thd \erst tippea^s to be parallel to John, ju % 
The washing of iegefferatioH, annwers, Jo being horn of : 
the fencing of ine llott/ to being; born of the spirit, 

3dly. We believe the term to have boon iLsed b> the iatlieis, to 
<lenote bapti&iii. The bishop addmes instances, as fioni 
Wutjeus (Kefutntioii, p, 30l.)» one ol which, perhaps, speaks 
conelusnely ui bthalf of infunt baptism; Irom Clement of 
Atevaii^diia (p. 31 I,), from <>}piiaii(p. 340.), fiom 
Nu/^ian/Um (p. 37k.), and quotes Wall’s llistoiy of Infuul Hap- 
tism, sett. f). us ailmiiuig, that 

“ The Christians did in all ancient times continue the use of this 
name for b*i])lTsn(t; so as that they never use the word regcneiate or 
born again, but that they mean or denote by i% baptism.** (P. S7.) 

3dly. We ackn<)\vledg<‘, that sanctiFyiug grace is bestowed at 
bupfism. The veiy ciieumstance that baptism is a sarrameiital 
ordinance of Christ ; the analogy of liaptism wuth circumcision ; 
tlic worrls, and the conduct of our TiOid lespecting joung chU- 
dieii; iiv)L to dwell on the langnagi' tiled by luunus, nor on 
t)ul ol any oth^r of the falhets, uAito in leading ns to lids 
inent. \W deem, tliat if an irdaut, horti oi licatlien parents, 
(we piupostK keep clear of all puvileges a.seiibed, X (*oi, vii. 

1 5. to iIm' child ol a (liustiaii tatber of moth' v,) nt*f bai>timh 
ami weie mimediatcly afterwards to die, it would die wmthlied, 
entitled l<i the covenanted merrier of redemption, me(t to bo 
paital^ci ol the inhentaiicc of the .saints in Uglu. 4tlilj. We 
ai< deal lha;.i’ <*se are the doctrines of our church. In the 
s< i\ue foi tin pnblu haptiMit oiinfaiit$, the mmistor prays that 
the diild “ ma\ be washed and ^aucH^d wUh the Holy lihost, 
ma> liteive i emission of his sins by spiritual n^geiieration/’ 
tfad pronounces him when bapti/ed, to oe now logeiieiate/* * 
and return 'v^thaul.s to (lod, lliat il hath pleased Him to rege- 
nerate tins intant with the HoI> Spirit /*---< >thtT aqcoidant pas-* 
sagCvS aie spocined *b) the bishop (p. Rl), !)‘2 ) fumi the book pf 
Common lba\er, qnd lioni the homihts. 

So fai we admit, ao i n we contend, on the one baildf But 
on lh9 other, the in(lis]>iitable fact sWes us m the facc^ tWiftt niul 
titudes of bhptued and professed Christians gre daily. proving^ 
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themselves by their principles and conduct to be the slaves of 
sin, absoj bed in iniquity^ enemies to the grace of God, similar in 
heait and iniife to the uiibaptieed heaUien. When the inspir- 
ed lecords divide &11 mankind, when they divide all professed 
Christians between tvro classes, the (hifdren of God, and the 
chitdren of the devil (1 John, iii. 7»'*t0 ) ;^if persons* baptized 
in their infancy continue in adult life, oi 

ioxetonSf oi dnotkatds, or rcvikrs, or ^Extortioners ; is the ninii- 
ster of the gospel fo pioclaim to tfCy having been 

baptiztHi, aien^ashedj Mt jt/e ate sancilfied ; hut ye are juUified 
in the name of the ijord Jesus^ and by the spirit of onr Gofif 
(J Coi.vi. 9> 11*)^ Is he to aimoidice "to them from the puh 
jut, and iu his private iiiistructions, that, in tlieir actual stated 
the> have pat of the old man with hh deeds ,* that they aie born 
a^ani of the spirit ; that they aic children of God ; that they are 
fteta creatures in Ckiisf Jesn^? We argue not for the word 
regcneiution^ we are not unMOus about woid<Q, but about things. 
Even Dr, Paley, in his posthuidous sermons, which, while they 
advance so much more nearly than his former publications to 
, the genuine doctrine of Scripture, do not in every point come 
j up to it ; states, that to one part of our congregations conversion 
' tiiuiit be pre-ached, ^And if we arc nghtly iufonded, that a pre- 
late has said concerning J^r. Paley, that, had he lived half a 'vear 
longer, he would have become a niethpdist ; wc should not be sui- 
prised if the saying was the consequence of that statement 
When perfi^oiis, such as have been described, and otheis living 
in other ways in a htate of habttual alienation from f^ad, abound 
in our coiigicgations; when the*uanil>er of the tiue servants of 
oiir Redeemer may often, {lerhaps, bear hut a small piopoitioii 
to the whole audunce; is the pieacher merely to adniouusli l^^^ 
hcarcis to repent and reform? ls*he not to warn them, iv In* not 
most solicitously to press upou them, that the seed oi divmc 
grace inyplanted in thorn at then baptism may have been through 
Mibseijuent wickedness smothered or ^tgkeu awa} ^ 4.kat the s)Ta]k 
of spuitual life, then kiqjUid in their Co^^oms, mav thus have 
been quenched: tliat thej^ay now be In the baine state of heaii 
as an intbgptucd heathen : thatifthev aitpraclieullv piovmgthcm- 
‘■elvcs to be the childteii of the devil, they ^/rcui that state ofheart, 
and their baptism profits them nothing? Is not frequently 
and strenuously to exhort every individuttl to seal ch, w lusher 
suiU he the case with If: whcthei his heui t heai the image 
of cohupt iiutiue, or of samUfying gi*»ce? And while he ani- 
mgtes beforehand to persevering earm sines, in lailh and in good 
W'Oiks, ihogve whom the result of Uuinble and devout oxaniina- 
lion shall authorise to hope thgi then beaii h decidedly 
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«^,hange^l iiinn its imiural state, that tlic} have in reality pnt on 
the new mfniy whichy oficr (lod^ is created in righteousness and 
true holiness ; — is not ho innh r the most soJoiyn obligation, previ- 
ously to declare to those who shall be found of a diiecliv oppo- 
site character, that the total and iiiomeutons change, without 
which no man shajj^^j{,inli?r nsto the kingdom of (..omI, < all it rege- 
neration, i^i'^i»b(dng born again of tlie sjnrlt, call it conveision, 
call U being renewed (made anew) in the spirit of the mind, eaii 
it b4'ing a new ereaihio in Christ Jisn^, call it by wliate\er 
i>cri[»tnrai designation or description 3-011 may prefer, is stiii r.> 
lalo' plaet^ in them ? 

"riie thiril chapter is allotted to Just iticat ion, faitli, and good 
'.i^jrks, A tlead and a living faith are thus dibciiminated, p» 1 

The iaitli, which a man may {josses'-, and >'et he ‘nothing,’ is 
a bare belief of the truth of the (uispel, witliout an) love or grafe- 
Uide to God for the hleiisings it. conve\s, or any practieal regard to 
the duties it enjoins, 'fhe ftiiili, winch is t!ie means of salvation, 
is that belU^f of the truth of tlic GVspel, which producer obedience 
to its precepts, and is accompanied bi' a tirm reliance upon tin. 
merits of Christ/ ’ ( P. 1 0.‘h) 

Respecting justification, the bishop states that the inerilo- 
rious cause of justilicatiun is exdu, si vel) the blood of onr Re- 
deemer;’' lliat tb('. mean’’ or coudititm ' of btiug admitted 
into a justified state is faith; that no hninan works can jjossess 
any merit in thcmselvess before (iod, bat that good w’orks an‘ 
indispeie/abie to salvation. » 

rVoiii these positions, it inighk perhaps he inb rred, that the 
bishop* a'^seiils to the doclriiu; just ijicataai /n/ faith onlij^ 
in its oidhnuy and true aceeptatioii: that is to say, tliat he 
maintains that faith, a.s llie cndy«meaii by W’hi( h an iiilerest can 
be at any time gained by any man in the incriLorious ( aiise of 
justilicatiou, alone juslilies at all limes; and linit, so fur as jus- 
tifieatKJii is co:;cenie<l, the odiee of good works, fruits, anti 
evidenees of fjiub, which are indispensul»h- to salvatii>n, is to 
prove that llie faith of the individual is not a barren coriviclion 
of tin' inU lleet, luitis the living /hdA x&idch rcorhelh (n/ /ore, the 
iiifhieiitial laith by which with the heart man befiexeth unto 
1 ‘ighteousness. 

Such an ilifereiico, Injwever, would bo materially erroneous. 
The bishop is not coiiletUed' wuli niuiiitroiiiiig, as in tiutii he 
Ulocs inaiiilain, script mall-', ami I'lsergidicail^, tli it w itiioul habi- 
tual holmess no man sludl be saved; that tin' f.iith wiiich does 
not ducc io<H\ w< is a usch ss and dead faith. He di.>-' 
tiiu'dy and rcjK\o;di> ascribes a juslilying efbeaev to vvoiks. 
Ills doctrine is Jua ih tins As i! that a man ’s 
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placed at lji« baptism in a justified slate; so it is by works tliak 
lie is thenceforward continued in it. Thus he represents faith 
and works as two co-ordinate and successive ineuiis of juslilica- 
tion. This view oV the siibje<-t will bo disclaimed not merely 
by Calvinists, but by auti-calviiiists : and will not be found, as 
vVe arc lirinly persuaded, to liavc the suftrcl io n of our church, or 
of ihe scrijituros. 

It lias been, we prosunie, either cun? of the sources, or one oi' 
Ute consequences’ (we know not which branch of the allerruitive 
to jn efer), of the bisliop’s inaccurate sentiments concerning justi- 
licalioii, that he regards Saint PauJ, whenever tlie apostle eoii- 
lends, and in wlratever language, that we are jnstitied by faith 
uidiuiit Ihe deeds of the law, as universal]} meaning to exclude 
from’ the office of justifying only the ceremonial works of the 
Mosaic law^ If there be anv unfounded positions in theology, 
tlie defence of whicli is singularly hopeless; we think that this 
position, however it may be the fashionable divinity of the day, 
is cue of them. It will be siffiicieut to produce three or four 
proofs from among those which might be advanced. In the 
first place, when St. Paul says (Gal. iii. 10, 1 1, 12. — and see also 
Itom. X. 3.), jis many as are of the zcorks of the law are 
under the curse; for it is written ^ Cursed is every one that ron- 
tinmtk not in all things which are tvritten in the Book of the 
Law to do them : But that no man is justified by the law in 
ihe sight of God it is evident; for, the just shall live by faith; 
and the law is not of faith ; but the- man that doeth them shall 
live by them: if you maintain that it is only of the ccaemonial 
law that the apostle speaks, y^ou must impute to his argument 
this extravagant absurdity, that the man who sliould punctually 
do the w'orks of the ceremonial law would obtain Iif(‘. by them, 
utterly regardless as he might be of every one of the demands 
of the moral law. JNay you must impute to the apostle that 
extravagant absurdity in the face of this fact ; namely, that the 
curse which the apostle quotes in the preceding 'passage, is the 
conclusion and the summing up of a long catalogue of curses 
denounced (Deut. xxvii. 13 — on a series of specified trans- 
gressions, every one of whicli transgressions is a breach of the 
moral law, and of the moral law only. In the next place, St. 
Paul 1 ‘epresents the justification of Abraham by faith only 
(Rom. iv.), as the pattern of the justification of all believers:’ 
and he studitmsly guards us against the supposition, that the 
w orks which he excludes from any sliare in the justification OT 
the patriarcli, are merely ceremonial works, by observing that 

faith which reckoned unto Abraham for righteomness, 
was so reckoned not when he was in circimtdsio?!, but in uncir’- 
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mmchioH ; and tliat he ?^eceived the sign of vh*cumci$ion, a seal 
of the righteon.wess of the faith which he hatf ifci being nnrir- 
cumeued. ^riiirdly, the apostle wFicn- asserting jiistihcation by 
faith y without the deeds of the ! arc (Rom. iii.), avo\v<;dIy compre- 
hends in his reasoning the (ientiles, who had never been sub- 
jected to any the? ceremonial law; and |>n)uouuces that, 

as to justiTiUutioiT; there is no diiterence between them and the 
Jews, I'ourtlily, St. Pa!d, as it were to cut off the* very pos- 
sibility of mistake, produces a speciiie instance to idenlily xho 
law of wliich ho is treating. What is the instance? a precept 
of the moral law : Thotf shall not covet, liorn. vii, 7- 

If there be a doubt iii the mind of any man, wludher the 
Petrine of our church on this point, be that of the IJishop of 
F ancolii, or the reverse; it may be removed, by referring to tlie 
authoritative homily concerning justitication, (the homily ^o 
which the 1 Itli of the :39 articles directs us), as quoted b\ the 
bishop himself, ]). 1 50. This is that justificalion of righte- 
ousness \vhich St. Paul speaki^h of, when he saith, JNo man 
is justified by the works ol' the law', but freely by faith in Jesus 
Clirist. — This saying, that >ve be justified by faith only, freely 
and without works, is spoken, for to take away clearly all merit 
of our works.” ]5y our works” the homily necessarily means 
works of the moral law; it could not intend w'orks of the cere- 
monial law, which had never pertained to us, and hud at that 
lime been abolished \ oOO years. 

The expression our own gooc^ works” speedily occurs, and 
with a renewed reference to St. ;Paul ; and the homily proceeds 
ill the same train of argument. 

Unhappy . as we deem the bishop to be in his reasoning 
tliroiighoiit considerable porlioiis of the present chapter, theni is 
yet an intermixture of many useful observations, and he suceess- 
fully repels the calvinistic teiu^t, that justiliculloii once atlamed 
cannot be lost. In the latter part of the chapter he makes ve- 
hement and indiscriminate w'ar on a class of men “ who,” as he 
states, “ invidiously arrogate to themselves liie exclusive title of 
Evangelical Clergy, ’ p. 174. *^1 hey are the persons, as appears 

from certain retrospective words, wdiom he had previousily cha- 
racterised, p. no, as the enthusiasts of the present day,” and 
concerning ivliom lie intimated, that 

If these preachers do not in so many words tell their hearers, 
- that their moral conduct will have no influence upon the sentence 
v/hich will be pronounced upon them in the last day ; or if they do 
not entirely pass over in silence the great duties of morality, 

yet that 

“ they dwell so much more earnestly and more frequently upon the 
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necessity and merit of faith, as to induce an opinion that good 
works are of little comparative importance.” ( P. 171.) 

Ill smother place Hi t) he represents them as making faith the 
constant fiiibject of their discourses; sindp. If)3, as preaching that 
a niuu^^ lias only to cherish faith in his mind, and hcM'ill he etcr- 
iially happy,” not enjoining tlieir Fie^jjgj^^Mo abstain from 

lying, drunkeiine,s>% l heft, and forni(*ation imdnfie fifrtfier sins of 
the corruption of nianner.s which wc perfectly admit would 
follow from such pntaching, wlioever has lived in the neigh- 
hourhotKl of certain [uvachers, will testify that it has tak<iii 
place/’ Again, when he speaks, p. IB‘2, of calvinistic ministers, 
‘‘ willi all llieir /eid to support llie doctrine of salvation through 
fiiitli alone, and all their anxiety to depreciate* the importance ift 
moral virtue,” he designates the same persons. And having 
e^j,argecl them, p. 17fi, as teachers who encourage vice and 
iminorality anumg their followers he adds in llie following page, 

‘‘ I give tiietri ciedit for ;/eul ;gid good intention, but I think the 
tnaiiner in which tficy pevlorm the duties of their ministry, both pub" 
lie and private, injudicious and mischievous in the extreme; and the 
dangerous tendency of their tenets and practice cannot be exposed 
too frequently, or with too much earnestness.” 

Onr opinion of the evangelical clergy (so (leiiomhiated, as we 
trust, by other men, rather than by themselves) we have recently 
given, as well as the admirable eftects which their exertions have 
upon the moral conduct of their flocks* (Nos. II. ]». 424. flT- 
101.): and we see no reason^ for altering it. Whatever justice 
there may ho, and we think that there aj^peai s to he much, in 
some of the ceiismes which the bishop directs against Mr, f)ver* 
ton personally; ve cannot hesitate to aflinn, lhat-the tloseri}>- 
fion which the pun ecling extracts profess to give of tlie body of 
clergy in qiiesfiou m( rilsaiiy character rather than tlial of likeness 
to the original. I..et men well informed and without prejudice 
decide for themselves upon this point. It is one of the errors 
into which the bishop has fallen respecting tin’ elergy termed 
evangelical, that he regards them as a consoliflated mass of Cal- 
vinists. I'here are many aiiti-calv busts among them; and the 
number has been, and probably will continue on the increase. 
It is now becoming the custom among the ignorant and the luke- 
warm, to style any clergyman, nay any layman, w-ho appears 
more anxious th<ni his neighbour op the subject of religion, a 
Calvinist. 'Iliis teim, in its general application as a stigma, is 
gradually stepping into the place of the term Methodist. But 
this an e\il of small magnitude compared with the still more 
♦prevalent habit, a habit \yitli which the Bishop of Lincoln is not 


* Set' a)io tint .irlitic 'n thit. number ou Dr. Butler’s Sermon. 
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a little infected ; that of considering parts and \ery important 
parts of the comiTion ground of genuine Christianity, as t])e pri- 
vate and exclusive territory of CaUin. If c|j[>ctnnes which Cal- 
vinists hold ill union with anti-calvinists are to he thus denounced, 
we may live to hear the inspiration of the scriptnn s, and the 
heing of a God, JirjiuidM as tenets of CaKinisin. l^lrtY in tin? 
ehiireh is iiitogcttier repugnant to our scntiinrnts anti onr feel- 
ings. Of anY evan 2 ;elicjil party in the church we wish the cx- 
termiiiatioii as cordially as the Bishop of 1/incoln does. Bv what 
means do vve wish it exterminated? By the entire coiicuneiu e 
of all the clergy in preaching in every respect according to the 
gospel. \V\’i are completely of the opinion of an archbisliop 
eminent for nervous s(*nse and h^r sobriet y of mind — “ We have in 
fact lost many of our people to sectaries, hy not prcacliing in a 
ihtmner sufhci<nitly evangelical, and shall neith(*r re<’ovcr tliii^n 
from the extravagancies to which they have run, nor keep more 
from going over to them, hut Iw returning to the riglit way our- 
selves, and declaring all the counsel of God/’ — Seeker's ( Inirges, 
3d edit. p. 2()C). * 

The bishop now at h iigth approaches the Vitadtd td* his anta- 
gonists; his fouiili chapter discusses universal redemption, eh c- 
tioii, and reprobation, 'fhat redemption through Jesus Ciinst 
is offered universally, and that every man is enabled to attain it, 
the bishop forcibly shews from the Old 'rcslanricut and from the 
New. ^ 

As hy the ofience of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
deinnution, even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life; for as by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners, so hy the oliedieiice of oik* shall 
many he made righteous/ The sin of Adam and the nu rits ot 
Christ arc here pronounced to he co-cxlensive; the words applied 
to both arc precisely the same ; ‘ Judgment came upon all men,’ ‘ the 
free gift came upon all men’ — ‘ Many were made sinners,’ ‘ Many 
wen* made ri^ileous’ — Whatever the words ‘ ail men’ and ‘ many’ 
signify, Mdien applied to Adam, they must signiiy the same when ap- 
plied to Christ. It is admitted, tliat in the former case the whole hu- 
man race is meant; and consequently in the latter case the whole hu- 
man race is also meant. The force of the argument is destroyed, 
and the most acknowledged rules of language are violated, by so 
interpreting* this passage, as to contend, that all men are liable to 
punishment on account of the sin of Adam, and lliai u few only are 
enabled to avoid that punishment through the ct*. ..th of Christ, Nay, 
we are even told, that ‘ wlierc sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound:’ but how can this be, if sin extends to all, and grace is con- 
fined to apart only of mankind?’ (P. 189.) ^ 

‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.* In this and many other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, relating to the motive design of Christ’s Advent, God’s 
love for the world declared in general terms; and surely these 
texts are irreconcilcable with the idea -of God’s selecting out of , 
mankind a certain number whom he ordained to save, and of his 
leaving the rest of mankind to perish everlastrtugljji. How can God 
be said to love those to whom he den^s the means of salvation ; 
whom he destines, an irrevocable decree, to eternal misery ? It 
might be said, that God loved the individuals whom he delivered 
from the sentence of punishment; but it seems impossible to say, 
that he loved those, to whom he would afford no assistance, and who 
he knew, from want of that assistance, must inevitably suffer all the 
horrors of guilt and the pain of ete];nal punishment/’ (P. 195.) ♦ 

Surely the inode of interpretation by which Calvinists sonia^ 
times endeavour to elude the force of the text, namely, by con- 
tending that the world which God so loved is the world of the 
elect, is below criticism ! ♦ 

It should be obsej^ved, that Calvinists frequently describe 
themselves as holdHbg the doctrine of universal redemption. And 
it is true that, believing the scriptures, they assent m some mea- 
sure satisfactorily to themselves to the scriptural declarations, 
that our Lord died for all men, and to other similar texts. But 
die sense in which the assent is given proves on examination to 
be either that all men may be saved, if th^y will (a sentiment 
which, as mainldlned by Calvinists, have already discussed), 
or that the atonement of Cfirist was in value suj/icient to be a 
ransom for tli&sins of all men ; or some other restricted meaning, 
radically different from the anti -calvinistic, and in our estima- 
tion, the genuine import of such passages. To hold those pas- 
sages in their genuine and univerW import, is incompatible with 
die calvinistic tenets of election and predestination. If with- 
out any regard to foreseen faith and obedience, certain indivi- 
duals are exclusively pre-ordained to salvation ; redemption can- 
not be universal. And we deceive ourselves in affirming it to 
be universal, while we join with it other tenets which of neces- 
sity constitute it particular redemption. « 

The bishop proceeds to evince from the Old Testament, and 
from the New, that the terms elect and predestinated are ap- 
plied in scripture only to collective bodies of men in outward 
covenant with God, and it might be added, if to an individual, 
to that person as being one of such a body, (see 2 John x. 13.) 
without implying any certainty of final salvation; and that the 
^scriptural use of the word reprobate is totally free from the 
calvinistic signification. 
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The election and predestination here spoken of relate to God’s 
eternal purpose to maKe known to the Ephesians the mystery of his 
will in the blessings of the gospel, .and he calls them ‘ saints* and 

* faithful,’ because of the firmness and constancy with which they 
hitherto held fast the profession of their faith; but still, instead of 
representing their salvation as certain, he earnestly exhorts them to 

* walk wojthy of jthe v^chtion wherewith they were called ;* guards 
them against those deceits which bring down ‘ the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience;’ and commands them ^ to put on 
the whole armour of God, that they may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil:’ it was therefore possible for those, w^ho were 

* saints,’ ‘ faithful,’ ‘ chosen,’ and ‘ predestinated,* to walk unw’or- 
thily, to incur the Avrath of God by disobedience, and to yield to 
sinful temptations, and consequently to fail of salvation.” (f*. 207.) 

Tims also when that apostle sa\s of himself, 

“ * I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection : lest 4hat 
by .apy means when 1 have preached to others, I myself should be a 
cast-away,* or reprobate, the wor<j in the original being aWxi/xof ; he 
could not mean, lest he should be a person destined by God from 
all eternity to everlasting punishment. In the preceding verse he 
says, ‘ I so run, not as uncertainly and upon other occasions he 
expresses a confident hope in his owp salvation, founded in a con- 
sciousness of his exertions and sufferings * for the gospel’s sake,’ and 
of his sincere obedience to tliat religion, which ‘ he had preached 
to others.* He was at the same time aware, that if he did not ‘ keep 
under his body, and bring it into subjection,* if he did not resist 
the evil propensities of his nature, and walk worthy of his holy vo- 
cation, his employment as a niini.iter of Christ and apostle of the 
Gentiles would not prevent his being ‘ rejected’ at the great day of 
final retribution. On the other hand, had he conceived himself to 
be one of the elect, he could not have admitted the possibility of his 
becoming a reprobate, in the palvinistic sense of those words.’* 
(P.221.) 

The examination is satisfactorily pui'sued through other texts, 
which, thouj^i not specifically naming election or reprobation, 
have been thought favourable to the calvinistic system. I fin 
any point our private interpretation of any of these texts differ 
from the bishop, it is still an interpretation equally dis- 

joined Calvinism. 

On the §ul)ject of the divine foreknowledge, and the freedom 
of the human will, the bishop justly observes, 

« I do not attempt to explain, or pretend to understand, how the 
free-agency of man is reconcileable with the God. 1 

cannot comprehend how those future continSp^es, w^hich depend 
upon the determination of the human will, ^ottld be so certainly 
and infallibly foreseen, as to be the objects of the sure word of pro 
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phecy ; still, how ever, I believe botli in the prescience of God and 
free-agcncy of man, for the reasons already stated ; and I see in them 
no contradictum to each other,,or to any acknowledged truth. Here 
is a just exercise of n\y faith, upon a subject which exceeds the limits 
of my understanding; it is above, but not contrary to, reason.*’ ( P.250.) 

Surely there is no room to doubt whether an omnipotent God 
can leave foiekiiowii things contingent.* That he does leave 
foreknown things contingent is manifest; for otherwise you re- 
present him as necessitating every sin that is committed. The 
mode in u hi(‘h tlio foreknowledge and the contingency are har- 
monized is undisclosed to us, and is of no concern to us. The 
fact that they are harmonized is sufficient. 

l\nvards the conclusion of the cliuptei, ample proof is given 
from the articles, offices, and hoinilies, that our church incul- 
cates the doctrine of universal redemption, and considers all 
Cluistlans as the elect people of God, and capable of attaining 
salvation. With lespect to the ITlh article, we unwillingly feel 
ourselves compelled in one poin- to stop short of the bishop’s 
conclusion. We agree with him that the culvinislic doctrines 
of election and reprobation are not maintained in this article/'* 
but we arc not convinced, that they are disclaimed and con- 
demned in the sliongest terms,” p. Neither the phrase- 

ology of the article, nor the history of the period when the ar- 
ticles were compiled, seems to bear out such a conviction. We 
apprehend, that ai though Cranmer and some of his coadjutors 
v\ere not Calvinists, calvinistic opinions were adopted by so 
many [tersons at that time, auCi were deemed of sindi moment by 
their adherents, that the framers of the articles did not judge it 
^ xpedient either to pass over the subject in silence, or to weaken 
the national church, by excluding from it a large division of 
English protestanls; but purposely couclied the article in broad 
and iiideffnitc terms, in the hope that it might be fairly capable 
of being understood by both parties, as not contradictory to their 
respective tenets, and thus might obtain the const*irntious sub- 
scription of both. Hence we infer, that the church intended to 
leave its door open to the Calvinist; and we theiefore allo\v dial 
a Calvinist may be a true churcliinan. When we tun||||Bur eyes 
on Hopkins, on the judicious Hooker, on the many omer splen- 
did luminaiies of our church, vvlio have been Calvinists, arc \\c 
to reject and disclaim them ? Can we think of such men, and in 
the bigoted fury of modern controversy (we deny any suppose- 
ablo allusion to t||||I3ishop of Lincoln) talk of the calvinislir 
heresif ? 

Tie succeeding chapter, though highly creditable to the in- 
efustry of the learned prelate, and very powerful in its bearing 
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Ills subject, does not easily admit of beiiiji abstracted. It 
contain>. *2^0 pages of cpiolatioiis from ibe fathers commenciiig 
vith Ignatius, u eontcinpoiai y withlhc apo^ticN. and terminat- 
ing witli Theodoict, who fkiunslied about A. iX -1.2.*], forming a 
toilecti\e body of evidenct' adverse to die teiu'ts of ( 'alvmisni; 
and eiucidaling tin* priint\al oj>iiiioii of the Chrisliau (,hiii<‘h. 
Of sin h aulhentiv* teslhnoiiy tiie cogmex mainly if'snits fioiu 
die length and llie contiiiihtv of the chain. Some few exhia ts 
would bill state ibe sentiments of some lew individnids. And 
the extent to which the review ot the work before ns is already 
carried, admoni'^lies us to <lraw our observations to a close. 

Ill the sixtli ihapter the bishop stiengthens his geneiai argu- 
xiient b> sliewing that some among the earlv hen tics maintained 
opinions resemblmg tern ts of /.'ulviiiisin, and were ou tliat ac- 
count censured by nearly r onteniporai y ialhers. ^ 

Although we think some of hisexidencc ruilicr eijuivoeal, vet 
as vve do not conceive the object of this chupter to be of much 
importance, we foibear making ant extracts from it, our article 
having already made a large demand upon the patience of oui 
rendiTs. 

'I’he swenlh chapter contains ample <j notations fiom the 
writings of i'alvin; from whii.h we have piutlured sulTicieiit ex- 
tracts in our preliminary statement of the calvini.stic sistern. 
Those which we have not cited aie in iiinsoii with the passages 
which we leave laid before our readciif. The bisliop Mibjoins 
the Lambeth articles pioposed by Archbishop Whit gilt and 
others, on the part of die ralvinistiV (dci gv, A. I). and 

speedily siip]nesscd by the command of <pieeu Llizabeth, and 
again rejected by James I. at bis accession, wiun tlu v were 
again demanded in tht* conA /enee at Hampton (\mrt, and also 
adds tb<i live articles decreed at tlfe synod of l)o!t» which synod 
was a representative of all the calvinist ic churclies of liurope, 
those ol’ I’lauce excepted; and was attended by somc^ divines 
from England. >J'lie bishop desires, and with entne trunquilli- 
ty as to the result may desiie bis jeaders to judge, “ vvbetlier 
any thing like these doctrines be contained in the articles, litur- 
gy, or homilies, of our church.” (P. 56‘0.) 

In a short concluding chapter, an historical sketch is given of 
* tlui origin and the progress of the doctiiues now termed calvin- 
istic. The bishop, though lie mentions traces of them among 
the Basilidians, Valentinians, and other early heretical sects, 
observes that, 

“ The peace of the church seems to have been very little dis- 
turbed by any dissension upon these points during the first four 
centuries; and as a proof oft his, it may be observed, that there is 

VOL, III. NO. V. s 
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nothing of a controversial spirit in the exposition the fathers have 
given of the texts in scripture, which have since been the subject of 
fo much dispute. ** ( P. 573 , ) 

Augustine, in his controversy with the Pelagians, brought 
forvi aid these doctrines. Of that father, the Bisliop of Lincoln 
sa>s, I knovi' ol‘ no author ancient 5r modern, in whose works 
there are so many inconsistencies and coiitrJdictioifs.” (P. 575, 
note/) His pK'destinanan tenets gained no extensive inHueiice, 
and little was heard of them until Gotcsehalc, in the ninth cen- 
tury, was scandalously persecuted for leviving them. They were 
in repute with the early schoolmen; and in^aier to the time 
of the reformation were maintained by the Dominican and the 
Augustine monks against the, Franciscan, and the Jesuits. A 
brief account of the growth of calvinistic opinions in our own 
•church is added. Among some just observations tending to 
evince that calvinistic tenets are not taught in any of our public 
formularies, we lament to^see the bishop again representing 
sudden cor vcr.'- ions, instantaneous operations of the Holy Spirit, 
and the denial of the necessity of good works, as component 
parts of C alvinisiii. 

We would willingly hope that we have so conducted our 
examination, as to qualify oiir readers to form a rational judg- 
ment both respecting the bishop’s work, and respecting oui own 
obs< rvations upon it. ’Fhe book has deservedly attracted the 
attention of the public ; and in our opinion, has sometimes heeii 
ct'nsured with little candour, and at other times has been loaded 
with very extravagant ancf iindistinguishing praise. It contains 
an ubundance of valuable matter, mixed with much error and 
want of discrimination, and we must fairly say, no slight infusion 
of prtjiidice. 'I’he gold is blended and incorporated with so 
large a proportion of alloy, that we should be deeply concerned 
to see the mass regarded as a material fit to constitute the cur- 
lent coin of religion among us. 


Art. XV. yjn Attempt to estimate the Increase of the Num- 
ber of Poor during the Interval o/' 178:3 and 180J; and to 
point out the Causes of it : including some Observations on 
the Dcptecintion of the Currencj^. London, iJiurray. Fdin- 
hnrgli, llJackwood. Dublin, Mahon. 1811. 8vo. pp. IIJ. 

I V stepping a little aside from the ordinary custom of our fra- 
ternity, to put our readers in possession of the opinions con- 
tained in the lust number of the British Keview^ ou the principle 
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of population, we were well aware of the connection which it 
holds with the subject which we ha\ge now undertakeLi to discuss. 
Our expt^ctiilion that the return of the ce;«sus to parliament 
would be h>llo\u'd by some inquiry into the number and in- 
crease of the poor has not been decei /ed And as the mere 
numerical R eturns to ivny such inquiry would lead the judgment 
of persons not coiiversayt with the practu-al tendency of the 
poor laws, or who have not deeply reflected on their principles, 
into very erroneous conclusions, both on the actual state of the 
peoph', and on the tendency of the laws theiiisclves ; — we have 
not hesitated to secure the occasion oflered by tlie pamphlet be- 
fore us, to lead the public iiiiiid into a view of the sulyect 
which has not }et, we behove, hecii extensively presented to its 
consideration. VVe must first, ho w^ever, beg tlie indulgence of 
oiir readers for the following general remarks. * 

We think that it must be obvious to every man who has at- 
tentively studied, and reflected upi>n, the laws and conslitiitioii 
of Great Britain, that our ancestors have beqiu'alhed to us a 
system of polity exclusively calculated for a country in a career 
ol progressive prosperity, and of continual advancement in pub- 
lic happiness and civilization: — nay, that the system has been so 
providenlly constructed, or so fortuitously mixed together, that 
so long as we are faithful to its leading features, moral and poli- 
tical, w e may feel an assurance little short of certainty, that this 
progressi\e course will coutmiic. This maybe called by some 
a Ifritish prejudice— a theoretic a‘>*}uniptio!i of imcnlighteued 
partiality: — hui if it he a prejudice or an illusion of theory, it 
is built on the semblance of solid fact more apparently real, 
than any that ever yet proved to be essentially void of substance. 
For we w'lil venluie to assert tha,t in no country of wdiicli the 
page of history, or the researches of travellers, have rendered 
an account, has the impulse of voluntary and steady exertion 
descended so low in the scale of society; because every man in 
every condition df life is sutislied not only that the fruits of his 
industry will be sacredly pjcserved to him and his posterity, but 
that if he be actually moral in his conduct, and industrious to 
the extent of his means, the laws of his country have ordained 
that any dericieucy in those means sliall be made up to him from 
the superfluity •of his fellow citizens. 

I'he interests of the higher orders are so intimately blended 
with those of the lower, tluough every gradation of society, 
without bveak or chasm, that the smallest disarrangement 
of any part is felt in the remotest extremities. And the 


See Mr. Brougham’s notice in the House of Commons, Jan. 17, ISl'2. 
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glorious result of this combination is, what no age or coun- 
try ever before exhibited, the gratuitous assistance of the great 
bofly of enlightojiied and independent men in carrying on the. 
legitimate opeiations of governinent, precisely in those remote 
branches to which ik) hiied agent can cft’ectually penetrate ; but 
the rate <if which, if negle<‘ted, can only be supplitMl by the 
rainifica lions of arlutrary power. What country can exhibit the 
minds <»r// free people brought intr> voiuntary submission to great 
personal and pecuuiarv sacrifices, by the example and iiitcrine- 
diafe agt?ii<"y of their natural protectors, whose feelings and in- 
terests are nearly identified with iheir own? And how many 
countries have thought it necessary to supply the defect of .such 
an arrangement by exacting from an enslaved people foro?d 
contributions, tlirough t!ie agency of their natural oppressors, 
^whose feelings and interests inn in a dheclly opfiosite current? 

Tliat our periodical elections, the subsiantial etpiality of our 
laws, and the freedom of ra* liamenbiry discussion, are the main 
causes of tins e*aviable distinction, we readily admit; but we arc 
also con\iiK;ed, that the bond of union between the higher and 
the lower orders j)rovided by the poor laws should not be over- 
looked in the account, inasmuch as they place the gratuitozis 
petforntance of the rhities we have belVuc detailed upon the solid 
and permanent basis of self interest. Proprietors are placed in 
this dilemma — either they must jirevent tlio distresses of the 
lower orders by attention to their moral and political condition, 
or they must incur the iiece‘''sit} of relieving those distresst^s 
when aggravated by neglect, at an increased cxj)ence to tiiein- 
selves. We tliink that v\e are justified in ascribing this merit to 
the poor laws, by a couijKirative view of the condition of the 
peoj)le of F.iigland, and of another country where their non- 
existence lia.s gone far to neutralize many of the advantages 
of a free and representative system of government. In Ireland 
the peasantry has for many ages been generally neglected by 
their superior.^, with perfect impunity ; and had occasion to 
show the lamentable lesult in an article in our 2d Number, on 
Mrs. l.eadbeater's Cottage Dialogues. But had the proprietors 
of Ireland i'elt conscious that all the ignorance, the vice, the idle- 
ness, and the nu.sery which they have suffered to grow up amoiig 
the unemployed population of that country, woixld have recoiled 
upon themselves in the shape of legal demand for redress and 
relief, they would necessarily ha\e exercised a greater portion 
of personal supcrintendance, and the peasantry would only have 
increased their numbers in proportion as their labour was re- 
quired in the pursuits of regular industry* 

We believe that it may be admitted as a general axiom in the 
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jf)oKti(:s of a free atid extensive* country. Uat when once a stronj^ 
bond of reciprocal iiiteres? ;s c^tao1i'«i)cd helwct n I'fv r and 
lower orders of the coinamnUv ibc Hnia./s »- per- 
formed to his hiind; — and ihat '^ucii a pi o^ 1^ , bv ihe»i native 
energy and internal irs^iun es, w ill not ouiy pixscr\e lln^ inte- 
grity of thvdr owU eiiip’ire, bin must, by the force of their insti- 
Uitions, graduaiJy tiiumpfi <*ver liieii enrinii s. 

In Scotland ihc feudiil system pre\eini'(l the introdiution 
of a state of de;-eiieracy, similar lo that in ii eland ; — and as 
poor lares have for a ^orv long t nie subsisted in Scod.nid, pooi ^s 
rates have been regulnriy called into o})i*ratio.i, in proportion as 
lihe feudal system has worn aw^y, and Cinuineiee. niannfactures, 
and tillage usurped tlie seats of baronial splendour, and en- 
croached upon the idh* ho.sj>itaht\ of the lords of the waste 

An iiisliuition, wiiich prodin cs siicU plieiumn na in society, 
must necessarily rest on g* omuls of ihnjp iiioial and political ex- 
pediency. It has been usvsei teil.by some, particularly by foreign 
writers, lobe the inillstoiic aioiiitd the neck of Kngland^ which 
must at length engulf her with no taidy iule in a sen of luin; 
and \vc are wiliing lo admit that it is, in the spirit of our other 
institutions, calculated for a stide of progiessixe prosperity, but 
that it may accelcialc our downfall, should tlie circumstances of 
the country begin to decline. But to compensate this evil we 
tliiiik it will appear, that, under Provideiue, so long as the sevt> 
ral ranks of the people are true to themselves and to each otlier, 
such a sta^e of declension is not witfiiii the scope of probability. 
And we have yet to learn, that a law or institution is objection- 
able, because it is inconsistent wutli a selfish neglect of duty in 
those for whose goverumeiit it is intended. 

It is not, therefore, lo this class of objcclious to the poor laws 
that we now' think it necessary to call the attention of our read- 
ers. They liuve'^hecn attacked by arguim iits that much more 
forcibly affect Jkeir moral and political expediency : they have 
been said to hold out a premium to idleness — lo aggravate, 
instead of relieving, the miseries of the poor — lo call foith a 
superabundant population, which they make an audacious pre- 
tension of ability lo support, only t<i plunge them into <leoper 
misery — and, iiiially, that they have a direct and obvious ten- 
dency to multiply the objects of their pretended charity, and 
thus to reduce the mass of the population into the state of 
paupers, dependent upon the public purse for their daily sub- 


* The subject of the poor aud the poor laws of Scotland has ton much inisre- 
prei;ented and misunderstood. We should be glad of an early opportunity to lay 
before the public some infornation wliieb we possees on that intereitjug subject. 
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sJstence, and to depress the national cliara::ter below the level 
of other ccuntrics. * 

It niigk perhaps he sufliicient to appeal to the evidence of 
facts and daily experience against some of these assertions ; but 
as controversial writers of a certain des<Tiption have a very in- 
genious mode of ex[)laining av\ay general proof Sj of however 
sturdy a nature they may be, we arc* willing to grapple a little 
more closely with these objections. We are the more desirous 
of being indulged in this wish, as we are not without the hope of 
suggesting ctnituin considerations on this most important and 
deeply interesting subject, which arc intimately connected with 
the view of the principle of population laid before owr readers 
in the last number of the British Ueview. 

The pamphlet before us is the result of some research ; and 
though we are disposed to believe that it oiigiiialcd principally 
in a desire to add one additional argument to the unfortunate 
list \vhich the advocates of ilie buliioii report have with exem- 
plary perseverance pressed against the general convirtion of the 
public ; yet the autlior has certainly had sufticient regard to pro- 
priety to induce him to look with some attention into the autho- 
rities extant on the subject he professes to treat. Considering 
the lights hitherto lot in upon it, he has in some instances treat- 
ed his question ably, in many others w ith considerable want of 
caution and correctness. That the nominal amount of the sums 
collected under the poor laws has increased in pro])ortioii to 
the dimimilioii in the value of money, is obvious to common 
sense. Hut this is no proof w-halcver, that the diniiiiulion in 
that value has been caused by an excessive issue of paper. It 
leaves the main argument of the bullion nqiort exactly where it 
found it ; and w'e shall not tlierefore think it necessary to take 
any further notice of this the main object of the pamphlet. We 
shall occasionally refer to the other arguments in the course of 
this article, and shall iiow' be content with bviblly remarking, in. 
justification of the author, that theic is no subject of political eco- 
nomy more diihcult than that w lucli he has nudcrlaken to handle. 
It involves not only the general principles of the science, but their 
practical application to the minds and manners of a set of bc-^ 
iiigs, who are by no means to be known or uudf^rstood by ana- 
logy wdth any other order of society. We shall not wonder, 
therefore, that the attempt to investigate it has so often failed, 
when w'e reflect that few' squires, or magistrates, are great adepts 
in die science of political cecoiiomy; and still fewer political 
ojconomists, conversant wdlh the labouring poor, with the in- 
terior of a cottage^ or with the rules and regulations of a work- 
house. 
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But a reader of judgement, who views this subject ns he ought, 
will always look upon theory with •suspicion, whenever it ap- 
pears to contradict open and palpable fact. "In truth, when he 
considers the conliiied nature of ihe huninn intellect, and how 
incapable it is of fathoming the prniciples which dcMernhnc the 
condition of nnnskind,* and consecpieiitly of bringing abstract 
positions to bear u]>oii t!ui*real state of society; wlieii he rellecls 
iiH)reover, how ofuai principles dogmatically proiniiiged as uui- 
VfTsal by one set of philosophers, have, in the jWf^gress of hu- 
inun science, and tlie further devt hij)eineiit of fac ts, been relin- 
(pnshed as absiinl, by llieii* saccessors; nothing Mill appear 
more amusing than the niagisieiial to.ic ol onr modern philoso- 
jniers, and iheir peevish impatience of contradiction. "I'here is 
soinctliing verv captivating in paradox, and a writer, to secure 
admiration, must lake caicto soar above ordinary comp*chdH^ 
sion. Men are apt to suppose they have made gieut discoNern s 
when they have learned to reason gainst rej*etved <»jiini on and 
ancient practice, and the prejudices supposed to be foie.fded 
upon them, d'he dc^ginas of contradiction are the most ditiicult 
to be dislodged from our minds. ’^I'liescj ob«Nervat«>ns seem 
particularly true in respect to the arguments aga.nst the }»oor- 
laws; those arguments appear to be all li eming uith paradox, 
and for the reasons given at the close of tin' last paiagrapli, as 
well as from their intricacy and didused nature, are willi dif- 
culty understood by ordinary writers and ri'adc rs. 

To embrace the whole system oii*lhe present occasion is, we 
fear, impossible; but we may at deust attempt to lay baie the 
foiiiidatioiis, leaving ilie superstructure to future opjmrtiiniliep, 
which we doubt not will frequently occur. 

The considt' ration, then, of the fiiiidameutal principles of the 
poor laws, naturally divides itself into two parts: 1. I'heir po- 
licy ; and, 2, 'Th^ir liumanilv. And, unless both ran be con- 
spicuously and iJin idedly proved, the only remaming point must 
be to consider of the best means of their abolition; lor policy 
inconsistent with Ininianity is disgraceful to a Chi'istiaii country ; 
and humanity that cannot be made to stpiare with true policy , 
must rest on false pretensions, and be in lact a weakness wnich 
we sbonld bt' among the last to tolerate. 

1. 'Idle [lolicy of tlni poor laws evidently depends very much 
on their effect upon population, and the wages of labour. It 
will be foinid, upon reference to the relnnis of ISOii, that about 
one-third of the people live in towns large enough to prevent 
them from reproducing their owm numbers ; and it is obvious 
to common observation, that of the remainder a very large por- 
tion, compared w'ilh other countries, are lifted, by the general 
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spread of civilizalioti^ out of that slate of society most favour- 
able to the increase of popidation. (see p. 4()7 and 470 of our 
last volume.) he*ret urns just presented to the House ol Coni- 

inoiis, though they exhibit a geueiat increase of numbers in 
every county, }et prove thai this increa>ejias borne a greater pro- 
portion ill the manufacturing than in the agtkultura.^ districts. 
Now as we know tliat ihc people could not have been reared in 
those vsitualitnis, it is evident that they mu>t have been bred in 
the ugricultural districts, and afterwards have been attracted to 
the manufacturing towns by tVie demand for eui[>l()yment. And 
we find that the moderate and steady inciease m the agricultural 
districts is about sufficient to supply ihe demand ot ife rowns^ 
for recriiitf., according to the mode of calculation state d in the 
468 and 469 pages of our last volume. Keeping tliese facts 
steadily in view, and hcaiing in niirul the siateinem in p. 466 of 
our last volume, in proof that a counti y in the manufacturing state 
of society can only inciease itf» siippl\ of food from the soil in 
consequent' **f a pre-exislliig <leitt:iiid for it irom an iuci cased 
population, we think that the policy of the poor laws may be 
illustrated somewhat m this manner. 

Jn a coimliy where the demand for men is so rapidly and con- 
tinually increasing, and the natiiial iiAan.s ol supplyiui; it con- 
stantly diuiinisliiiig, from the iiicn asti of artificial habit s, and of 
commercial and nianufacturiiig towns, it would appear almost 
impossible even by direct eucouragement to popiiiulioii, to acce- 
leiate its increase faster thaiC^ihe tennis of the state recjuire. 

But a necessary pn'caution siiggCM\s uself, that the accelera- 
tion should not proceed faster than the i\,te at which the demand 
thereby created for food can he conveiuently siqqihed, m time 
to prevent a pernicious pressm e against ihe means of subsistence. 
1 or although rve saw, in the last imnibcr of the Ihitisli Review’, 
that population will not nnturalli/ pre s to an * ncouveuient de- 
gree against the means of subsistence, it left ty^. itself, under a 
moderately good and fiee govenimeiit, yet it is easy to perceive, 
that artificial eiiconragenienls may be so constituted as to pro- 
duce that effect. Now' it should seem, ll.al there eiumot be a 
more complete and advantageous inetbod of obviating this <wil, 
than by providing, if posrible, that the same artificiid means by 
which the rate ol population is inci eased, slioulrt l/e ^o contrived 
as to afford, at the same time, a corresponding encouragement to 
cultivation, without diminishing that which is clue to commerce 
and manufactures. Because liy this triple effect all the condi- 
tions necessary to a healthy pi ogress in prospeiity aie fullilicd, 
and it becomes, under Providence^ complete, permaneiil, ami 
secure. 
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T'his triple object must be attained iirst, by artilkialiv in- 
vi'casing the mmiber of persons lesirlen' in .situalions best cu:- 
c'lnated for rtr.uiiig large families, soinowbat I cwuhI ihe natural 
di inand of tiiose places for lalK>iir. 1 be e rcr osis tPissi, there- 
fore, be ussis'icd in reafiii<i* nnirt* c)ilbi;4*n th:;!i a j(,\v uv»‘ii,ge 
rate of Avages ^i^ould- enable thtMii to prcHivc. I;u^, >*. eonulv, 
this object must be uttiMued I)y a mode that will not, m general, 
raise the wages of laUc»ur so as pennanci;t!\ to adeet nuv-.ulac- 
tures, nor that will, thirdly, diiniiiish llie dcinand for food so as 
permanently t(» injure the interests of agrii ulUire. According 
to the ordinary principles of political economy, these two hitter 
conditions are incompatiLle: — we shall presently see bow far llie 
poor law's may t<‘nd to recoiu'dle them. T he cheapest and most 
eft’ectual mode of inaiulaiiiiiig an additional set of the most 
Jicalthy breeders for the romiimiiity, is to place them i:T^hc 
agricultural villages, w'hich are the situations most fatourable 
to childbearing, ar.d to the healtii of children. A smaller num- 
ber of ]>areiits will thus produce an eijual increase of people, 
more will be reared to perfection, and the individuals, when 
reared, will be finer and more efficient animals. In Kngland, 
therefore, our peasantry should be enabled to rear large families. 
But in Biiglaiid, the wages of the peasantiy are not more than 
enough to enable a labourer to support his wife and two child- 
leri on an average. They cannot, therefore, raise large families 
without assistance, or a proportionate increase of their wages. 

But as wages must be paid to4abourei\s in proportion to the 
work w hich they perform, and not to the sl/c of their families, 
we are reduced to this dilemma, either wc must pay to r///, to 
the unmarried and vigorous youth, and to the married with small 
or no families, the same amount of wages as will be sufficienl 
to enable a peasant to rear a large family; — or the popuiati<»n 
which is absi^iUely necessary to our prosjierily, nay to our 
existence as commercial and manufacturing nation, caniioi be 
reared. W hile, on the other hand, if the necessary population 
be thus reared, it w ill be at so enormous and useless an expencc' 
as entirely to swallow up all the profits contemplated by the 
mercliaiit and inaiuifactiirer, as his inducement to carry on his 
business, and thus to annihilate those sources of eniplo\ meiit. 
Tlie direct* political effects of pa}ing to twery labourer double 
of the real amount of his present wages are too obvious to need 
elucidation; but there is a moral effect indirectly involving po- 
litical consequences which must not be omitted. If every youth 
upon arriving at the age of vigorous exertion, which is also that 
of unruly passion, could exchange his labour against as inuclf 
of the luxuries and necessaries of life, us would be equivalent to 
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the support of a man, his wife, and six children, the temptation 
would not only expose him to an inevitable corruption of mo- 
rals, hut a )>orlion of his lime, at h ast equal to a third ot' that 
for which his country has a Jegitjiiaie dpinaiul upon his labour, 
would be w'astcd in idleness. J'or the al<;of hr«taiii has always 
been found no less powerful than the wine- of Keisia, .in over- 
coming the moral and relioious preceptv of the j)eopIe. And 
thus would a deciease i>f exertion ta!- c place in proportiuii to 
the necessity for an increase to meet tlie augmented c\j)cnce. 
At least that commerce and manufactures could be jireserved 
under these difficulties will not, we think, he contendeil. 

But if a mode could be devised, winch would impart to tlie 
peasant the pow'cr of rearing a lai*^e famdy, widioiit exposing 
the communily to so enorinous an cxpeiice, or ihe labourer w'llh 
sniati, or with no families, to so irresistd^Ie a temptation, the 
advantage would be great in ]*oint of economy, and not small 
in point of morality ; for the labfc)arer with a lartiC faimly would 
be ra srd above the necessity of resorting to di'gradujg or un- 
justifiable means for their subsistence, and the renuuiider de- 
barred from the means of riotous evee>s, or vicious idleness, 
while the sources of comfortable and creditable supj)ort w^ould 
lie open before them. 

Thi.s object, we venture to assert, is coin[)letely attained by 
the poor laws. They support the families ot the labouring poor 
to the extent of any deliciency in their ow n fair exertions, — but 
they offer assistance to such /'amUics nn/i/y thereby ensuring all 
the advantages of such a general rise in wages as was conlero- 
pjated in the preceding paragiaph, without any of the cminter- 
vailiiig evils, and (to sav nollinig at ]>reseut of the moral etfccts,) 
the general saving to the country, in point of economy, is to the 
full extent of the ex pence which would be incurred by paying 
to every labourer that wliicli they now pay only a small pro- 
portion of them. We may obtain some iilca of ijj.e amount of 
this saving, from the following data. The labourers of Eng- 
land, with their families, did probably amount, in 1803, lo about 
six millions; but the whole number of poor relieved out of 
workhouses, including their chi/drcity did not exceed <j'3(),248 
including also casual poor widows, and orphans, subsisted by 
their relations, with a small allowance from the parish, and per- 
sons afflicti'd \vith occasional sickness. Every magistrate, hovV- 
ever, who has acted extensively in country districts knows, that 
a great proportion of w hat are called the outpoor^ consists of the 
families of parents who have many children, and who have the 


* Table in Mr. Hose’s Pamphlet un Poor Laws. 
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doficicucy of tlieir earnings supplied out of the rales ; and the 
notoriety of tliis fact is a siithcieiit answer to those who enter- 
tain doubts whether the poor Jaws ueUially increuse population 
or not. No man who has watched their practical operation 
can pos.nhiy en *^rtaiii,a doubt upon the subjerl. \\ c will esli- 
imiie these fafliilies' at two-tliirds of tJie out poor, or al>oiit 
(iO.VJOO, and the assfstance granted to each at 3/. ,1s. 
cacti, ninl the result will lie, that ail tlie advantages of a general 
riss* in \\ag<‘s w'iil In* obtained at one liaith of the expence,— 
viz. by rtihef granli d to ^^iOO^QUO, instead of wages to six indiions 
ol per^ions, and that the actual saving to llic nation, on the two 
modes of raising the necessary increase of peopJt*, amounts to 
upwards of seveuteeu niiliidus of pounds sterling annually, or 
5,40 ),()()0 times :)/. "]s. 7^.; wliich may faiily he coiisidtni'd as 
a jin'jiiium alfoided to the encouragement of indnsliy, \1T the 
economy of the poor laws, ior we need not again repeat the al- 
ternative, that without the n^ief affouied by the poor laws, 
eilher the necessary incia'iise of population could not lake phn e 
ill the country districts, or the wages of labour must be generally 
raised. 

We think that this is on the face of it no bad bargain for 
the stale, which w^ould have little cause to complain, if, wauling 
an additional supply of hands beyond ihe natural povvf^r of its 
population, it liucl jraid an outgoing of G0(),()<)0/. instead of six 
millions, out of its clear profits. Hut a close investigation of 
the pieceding arrangement wdll, •perhaps, shew that the supply 
is obtained Without any actual 'ex poiux* at all; al least, at an ex- 
pence merely nominal. I'or the redundant supply of hands thus 
provided will depress the wages of labour cf>iisideiably below' 
wdial they would naturally bo without such r(*dundaiicy. In a 
country with an increasing diunaiid for labour, they may not, 
perhaps, h^^taalh/ lowered^ because wdlliout this extraordinary 
su|)piy of iitu^ds, they wmuld xcry much have risen; but tlu*y will 
certainly sink below^ what they w^oiild olherw'ise have stood at. 
lliis diminution will equally affect the balchelor, the childless, 
and the married man with a family. But the law's step in, and heav- 
ing the two former where they are, more than make up the dif- 
ference to the latter; and by “ a donation in monc*y,’' make the 
whole iviiumeration of his labour equal not only to what it 
would have been had tin rate of wages been left to its natural 
course, (which is nowhere high enough to support a large family), 
but equal to his Just wants, whatever the size of his family may 
be. Thus even m the most advanced stages of the commercial 
and maiiufucturing states of society, by a sort of magic, all the 
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youthfu] vigour and pixtlific power of the*, agricultural state ift 
transferred to a part only of the coinmiiuity ; and as we have 
seen to how small a part the, donation is necessary, tlie state is 
actually a considerable gainer by the transaction ; tiuit is, it will 
sa ve more ii|.on the dejiressed wages of the batchelor, and j>arcnt 
of few children, than it will spend iu siip])ortmg the cvecss of 
children iu large families. And this ad astinitiini; for so long as 
the population continues rciluiidant, just so long will it coniiiuie, 
by its own n fu'tioii, to promote the causes which reader it re- 
dundant without expem e to the }mblic. 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that this process is liable to the 
obj<‘ctioti of vedindug the wages of labour too low for the wants 
ol the mass of labourers, and of 1^‘aoing to a greater sufiply of 
redundaul populalioa than the increasing wants t»f the stale can 
absorb. We ibiiik tliat this can never be the case in a country 
in the advanc<‘d slates of society; for the very redundancy, 
by lowering wagCvS, will force jp furtlu‘r extension of industry, 
and cousc<juentiy an iiicreaseil demand for iaboiii* in tlio'^e '^e- 
purtnieiits v\hcre the peo[de do not kc(‘p up their own nin\d>ers, 
and when* they will necessarily be obhged t(^ incieiro then Uraft 
of recruits (rom tlio^c where tlic numbers are redundant. We 
rtnd, ill fa< t, that iu iCiioIaiui, a free count!*', where this system 
has betin in operation for two centuries, the average rate of the 
rail vvages of labour has not sunk lower than is enough to 
support a labourer, his wife, and two children; a rate wlilcb may 
be conceived equally advantageous to tlie employer and the em- 
ployed, wheie tlie diflerence cun bo made up in the case of 
large families. It enables the batchelor, or man with a small 
family, to lay by a portion for old age by industry and frugality, 
and does not, by a superlluity of Kioiiey, tempt them to idleness, 
extravagance, and excess. Jt gives to him wlio does not choose 
U* incur the risk of d<'p<*iidiug upon the public t>r any part of 
his family’s support, the means of saving in yoi\^h enough to 
support a family resulting from a late mairiage; while the as- 
sistance held out to those who prefer to such ab'tiiieuce tlie 
comforts of matrimony, with the chance of a depcndauce on the 
laws for the support of a large family, enables die low er as w eH 
as the higher ranks to taijoy without public injury (nay with 
great public advantage) the free option of iiiurriagc, as stated in 
lh^^ last article of our last volume. 

But there arc other objections to the ceconomy of lliis sy- 
Atem. It has been ingeniously remarked by some lively and 
intuitive critics, that this system is nothing more than a 
aplieme for bribing men to w^ork cheap, a mere robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul; thereby insinuating with their accustomed fair- 
enss, that tlie donation was imparted to all those who would 
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otliervvisc have earned it, and of eonrse that the piTteiicc to any 
saving was a mere illusion. Whereas the truth appears to he, 
that It is only imparted to oiuvlenlh of those, to the other nine 
jniris of wlioni it must otherwise have been viveii to tlieir great 
detriment in liie sha[)e of wages; and that liie real saving is of 
eour«e equal to nine parts in ten of tlie sum that would for that 
purpose Jiave been iieeessary. 'fins is ii\so a sudieieiU answer to 
those phdosopliers vvh6 olijt et that any addilion lo ilie [>a\ of the 
labourer, wdiether in the sliapeof wages or donation, only raises the 
general price of provisions, bv an increased compet.doii, wilh»»f!t 
enlitliiig ilie labourer to a larger portion of tlnan. Ins would he 
certainly so, were the remuneration of labour aniiersf/fft/ raiseil^ 
anil constitutes a smnul argumt nt against the expedif-iiev of any 
such proposition. Hut it is iis clearly odfcrwise, w here die largess 
is 4:oniiiie>.l to the tenth part only of tin labouring people; that 
tenth part does then clearly acquire a larger portion ol 'provi- 
sions at the expence (»f the remainder; lull at an expcnce wliicli 
their very superior iiiimhers ailtl inferior wants can wi ll enable 
thnu to bear. 

Another objection is, that the prospect of parish relief in old 
age or sickness encourages idleness and vice in the vigour of 
life, ''riiis evidently applies only to the batehelor and parent 
of a small family; for the man vvitli a large family can luntiicr he 
idle, nor can he lay up any savings by tlie utmost efforts of in- 
dustry and frugality. The objection, tlnrefore, amounts lo this, 
that a man without incumbrance, and in fui! possession of the 
comforts of life, will he templed^o die indui genet* of present gra- 
tiheation, by the delightful pHaspect tif passing his latter days in 
a workhouse. Now we cun well believe dial iht' possession of 
superfluous money will tempt an uninstiueied pt*asant into idle, 
dissolute, and thoughtless, hsd>its. Ihit that he does this with 
any deliberate or prospt*ctive view of die t tuiseifuciices that will 
result to ill his old age, or in sie^n'ss, is contrary to all 
experience jfiind analogy. Present leinpnn!* n, the absence of 
moral restraint, and the w^ant of coiisitieraUon, aieihe predispos- 
ing causes lo vicious indulgence; but let a man once be brought 
to deliberate^ to take a prosjiective view of the consequences of 
such a career, and he wnll perceive that he is < ntering an avenue 
of horrors, which the agreeable perspective of tlie parisli work 
house at the termination of the vista will scarcely tempt him to 
encounter. The poor laws, moreover, drt not make a provision 
in supply of deficiencies occasioned by wilful idleness, but of 
those only which result from incapacity; and the contrary im- 
pression is an error into whicli the author of the pamphlet before 
us has fallen in common w ith many others who have no practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject. 
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We thiuk that M e arc ijnw fairly entitled to assume that the 
necessary increase of )>Pople is raised by the ].oor laws in the 
cheapest and most efftctual Aianner; and being so raised, it w ill 
probably b<* thongl/i siiperihious to w^aste any w^ords in proving 
that llie result is favourable 1o commerce and manufactures. 
But the third limb of our triple" proposition yet reiiiains to l)e 
made good, in order completely to establish tfte poli^^ of the 
poor laws; for it is evident that unless they have also a tendency 
to i.Kuease the means of subsistence in proportion to the popn- 
latioii which they call inio being, tliey do in fact jus* ly incur the 
iiiij ut:i!ioii of auda<‘iou.s]y pretending to siippoit them only to 
plungf^ them into greater misery. In trnlh, there i annot be a 
clearer axiom in poliiical (economy than that an increase of . 
consuinei s, the objects of consumption remaining ibe same, and 
only sufhi uMit fi)r the number of consumers previously in exist- 
end'^; IS nothing less than the introdimtion of so nmcli disease, 
misery, and prematiite death; and that relieving oiu^ portion of 
those consumers hy doeatioiis^ in nmney is only di'pnvmg the 
rest of their rignlful share of the necessaries i.)t liie. U e apj/Ve- 
hend that it was an assumption, that this |'<roposition w'lis agree- 
able to the fact o\ tlie case, which induced Mr. Maltbns falter 
objecting to the poor laws, on account of their tendency to in- 
crease population), to linish by stating bis belief that they do 
not in tart increase pojiidation at all, but only distress and misery, 

lint how stands the fact ? Our readers have probably borne 
in mind that in the niaiuifurtnring state of society pievaient in 
Juigland fresh capital ran oifiy be laid out in agneuiture, lu 
pioportion to the demand \vlii<!h a pievioiisly existing pc^pida- 
tion makes upon its produce. I bey will also admit that an 
abundance of nic^uns even for some centuries exists in England, 
for the further production of footd in proportion as it is called 
for. 15ut to render tlic call efheient it must be made not only 
by one that wants to be fed, biK who can offer a'^-^^^inuneration 
for the food produced. The objects called into s astence, and 
reared by the poor laws, are in a condition to make this offer. 
••The addition made to their earnings gives them a valid claim 
to a larger portion of the existing food than they would other- 
wise have, and, by increasing the number of competitors, has a 
tendency to raise its price. This of course gives an impulse to 
the capitalist to lay out more money upon land, that he may 
supply the additional demand for food ; and were this the whole 
process, \vc think that the third limb of our proposition would 
•taiid linn. But this is by no means the ofily influence exer- 
cised by the poor law s on the further production of food. Their 
fiartial operation iu conlining the high remuneration of labour 
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to those only who have laro;e families, affords facilities to the ex- 
tension of agriculture, to tlie full as great as those given to ma- 
nufacturing industry. For \vbile*the increased demand for food 
from the aiigineiited population impels th« capitalist on the one 
hand, tfje <*omparativcly low rate of labour verv much assists his 
operations on the otht?r, and he combines at once the advantages 
of the a^ricnltiiral and nianufucturing states of sneie^y. 

I'he proofs in deujii inii;lit be extended to any given length, 
by a re I e I t nee to the various principles of political lecoiioiuy 
wliich rehue to production and consumption; but we trust that 
more than enough has now been stated to ctinvince any iinjvar- 
lial mind, dial die poor laws do in lad produce a healthy and 
vigorous increase of population, at the same time that they 
afford a corresponiling enctmragement to cultivation, without 
diminishing that which is so essentially due to commerce and 
mainifacUires ; dial they have more than realized the de.mlera- 
turn winch Sir .lames Stuart probably liad in his mmd when he 
stated, that if it be nec(‘ss;iry tofkeep down the wages of labour 
^^>ider to depress the price of commodities, and at tlie same 
time to encouragii cullivalioii by the demand of an increasing 
|>opulaljon for subsistence, the state mast pa}/ for the support of 
the children^ to die extent in which the fathers of large families 
are unable to provide for them. 

'I bus far as to die policy of the poor law's, which, we trust, 
stands upon grounds as linn and tenable as we shall presently 
Impe to shew is the case with lespecl to their liumauity : for 
we do not })reieml to assert tlmt those who enacted the poor 
laws had an> vei\v clear views of their real political effects. 
AVe beln ve luimanity was the riirnig inducement to dieir esta- 
blishment. us well as the chief ground upon which they have 
been continued m operation tzvo centaries, by a nation which 
even its enemies admit to join great sobnetv of judgment with 
its feeliiigs^^^ chanty. I5ut if that view be a false one, if the 
plulosophei.^ who have risen up in our days are founded m the 
supposition, that our ancestors were in this nntance much inis- 
takrii in their v\ ell-intended views for the benefit of the poor^ 
perish all respect to policy, prolit, and the rapid accuHTfulatiou 
of wealth ami pioduce! For it is almost too obvious to be re- 
peated, that these can never be built upon a snliil foimdation 
unless where they rest upon the mural wellare of the people. 

We think, in die first place, that we have a rigid to assume that 
the argument of the piecediiig pages has completely cut up by 
the roots all the modern objections to the’ humanity of the poor 
laws drawn fiom tiie piiuciple ol population. "Fheir fouiida- 
tiou evidently rests ou the notion, that tlie money given in thf 
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form of poors rates calls into existence a number of addi- 
tioiiai mouths^ for which no corresponding supply of food is 
rrii.'cd. we have shewn the converse ot this proposition to 

be true, therefore the wliole iheoreticul superstructure of vice 
and rjvisery built ii[)on it falls to the j;rouud of course. And 
when the otijectors turn short round and assert, that notwitli- 
slaiidivj 5 ihcir foiiner objections in point of theory, the^' do not 
thuiii that ill point of fact the poors raU*s do eiicourajji^e popiila- 
thill, but on!y idli'iiess and vice by the prospect of future relief, 
althoii-h the earnings of youth and manhood may have been 
dissipated in delvauchery; we think that we have met them on 
that jMunt also, by shewing that the portion of the people to 
v.dioin the arguinent applies, namely the young and unniaiTied, 
or the married with small families,' will as.^uredly regulate their 
moial eoiiduct more according to the exain))le of their superiors, 
and religions and moral instruction which may have been 
imparted to them, than by any distant view of the teni[>oral 
consequences of self-iiidulgencef And we have further shewn 
that all the arginnenls built on the supposition that the 
laws make up to an idle labourer the deficiencies arising from 
neglect aie erroneous- they only come in aid of liis total or 
partial incapacity to support himself and his family. 

riul in the second place, w e confess that we are by no means 
satisfied with merely proving that the poor laws are not inhuman 
in their operation. VVe think ourselves in a condition to prove 
that they constitute one of the grandest moniimeiils of extensive 
charily and enlightened humaiVity that ever adorned any age or 
nation. The systemiias actually realized X]mXjhbulous tiieoryof 
•social liapjnness \vhi<"!i ]iolilicnl (economists have agn^ed in ridi- 
culing from the time of Henry IV^ of France downwards — that 
every man in real distress is enthtfedy as a matter of right, to a 
•sufticient relief from the public. V\ e beg it may be observed 
that this is predicated of the L/nvs, not of the abvsf s or incon- 
veniences which the lapse of lime, the ulUralioijr^ in society, 
and a long course of neglect or mi.sinanagenieiit, may have intro- 
duced into their executi<»ii. 7 hat these, however, are not very 
general injurious, and have been much counteracted by the 
conservative regulation which places the oeconomy of the fund m 
the hands of those very persons from whose pockets it is taken^ 
(wdth a power of appeal to both partie>s against abuse), we think 
will plainly appear upon reference to the actual extent of the 
humane results now arisingfrom their operation. 

lliese extend to the w^hole amount of the rates not actually 
expended in rearing large families; to all the relief given in large 
tnaniifac taring and commercial towns to persons thrown out of 
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employment by the necessary iliictuations of trade; to the sup- 
port ot the sick, of widows, of orphans, of the aged and intinn, — 
of all those, in shf)rt, who cannot provide for themselves, and 
whose dependance upon individual charity would be insufficient 
to preserve their existence. 

(>f those who are wholly supported in w'orkhouses the number 
in 1803 was 83,4f)2. Thes^are almost exclusively sick, aged, in- 
firm, and orphans. And supposing our former calculation of 
fiOOjOOO persons, constituting that part of the healthy families 
of Liooureis wliich is supfrorted by the public, to be correct, 
lliere wili remum 356,000 persons which come under the de- 
scnpt:o:i of casual poor, assisted out of workhouses at periods 

an kii(\is or Itiiipurary difficulty, who are thereby preserved at a 
Infiing expeiicr to their families and to the State, which must 
oilier wise lia\e expended all the money thal^ould have been 
necessary to rear another effective labourer to the ^ge at whii^ 
each woii*d have been carried off*. 

V v e_\\ ill not now expatiate uj^n that interesting scene of 
hutillHuly wincli the details of this enormous mass of charily 
in ail its exUiisive ramifications presents to our view. We had 
l iitJier leave Uieui to the experience or imagina^pn of our readers : 
brie fly remarking, that however the cold philosopher in his closet 
may attempt to argue them into illusions, those who have been 
actually conversant with the operation of tlie laws concerning the 
poor, that is, the clergy, the magistrates, and the country gentle^ 
nieu of iMiglaiul, are us well aware of the reality of the benefits 
conferred by them, as our statesmen, our generals, and our ene- 
mies are of the efficient human beings whom these laws assist 
ill bringing to perl'ection. 

We have already intimated our assent to the fact, that the poor- 
laws arc capable of many amendments, both in enactment and 
in the mode of th^ir execution. The length to which these ob- 
servations hav’ii^Iready extendedj^ precludes us from entering 
into these iinplff^vements on the present occasion. But there is 
one which so strongly results from the preceding view of their 
policy, that we do not perceive how any man who acceclcjj^4^ 
the justice of that policy can hesitate a moment in wishitig to 
apply the amend iiient. 

By the law, as it at present stands, no man can claim relief 
80 long as he is possessed of any property whatever, nor unless 
such part of his family as apjilies for relief will consent to go 
into the workhouse, if so required by the overseers. 'Vhe opera- 
tion of this law upon the industrious father of a large family, who 
ouly requires from the rates that which is necessary to make up 
tlie deficiency in his own eamhigs, is evidently cruel and iinpoii- 

VOL. ni. V. T 
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tic. It IS impolitic, because the triflins; property which he may 
possess IS often the source of more profit to him than its intrin- 
SIC value would aflord to flie parish upon its sale, and therefore 
to dial extent exbneratcs the rates of a burthen they must other- 
wise 3eai. It IS cruel, because it imposes an unnecessary hard- 
ship upini an iiKlustnous man, interferes with his domestic corn- 
torts, and places the happiness of liis nearest and dcaVest connec- 
tions at the meicy of Ills immediate superior in society ; and this, 
while the pauper himself, so fer from having committed a crimes 
has conducted liiinselt in a manner which (if rhere be any truth 
in the arguments of this and our preceding number on these sub- 
.J.cts) IS morally and politically advantageous to his country, 
rhe general conviction of the. hardship of the law in this cut a 
has fo oduced a frequent relaxation of it in practice ; but still the 
^pstra e has r. , -positive control, if an overseer, from motives 
c^i o eupperate m parochial squabbles, should insist upon a 
strict conmInuK c with Us letter. 11, is, we have no hesitation to 
say, should be remedied. * 

■ Impressed with the soundness of the arguments by wliifn .ve 
have presumed to support the imlicy of the poor laxvs, we must 
strenuously m&erg that the poor and industrious lather of a large 
tamily has a right to that support from the state which his own 
exertions cannot procure. And he has of cotiree a right to re- 
reive It in such a manner as shall not bring shame upon him, or 
mtcrlpe in any way with his comfort and happiness. If in the 
act vtfiK'.i nuikes the relief necessary he confers a benefit on the 
commisiiity, ibat community cannot either in justice or poliev 
make It the source of distrc.ss or misery to the agent. Admitting 
le penuses we ha\e laid down, this consequence is unavoidable. 

‘ therefore submit it with all due humility to Mr. 
Whilbiead (whose well-intenaed efibrts on behalf of the poor 
unsucce.ssful, because, as vtf think, they have 
twice bwn founded upon mistaken principles of policy and eco- 
nomy) that he would do well to bring in a bill,1lulhoiisiiig over- 
magistrates to afford the regulated allowance to poor 
i.. ers o urge families, notwithstaii^iig they may possess pro- 
perty to a small specified amount ('io/. or .‘30/. for instance, 
a mg nowe\er into consideration the income arising from such 
property,) and without insisting that the part of the family ac- 
tually chargeable shall be sent to the workhouse. We will 
venture almost to promise success to Mr. Whitbread in this un- 
er akmg,aiid we think it is founded on a principle that must be 
agreeable to bis disposition. For however it may be onr mis- 
lortune to differ from him on the policy or expediency of almost 

rcsnJnf?!”* **^*^***^*^*^^** which be brings before the public, we 
respect the independence and honesty of his rnin.! 
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Englirh, and English and Malayan. ‘By W. Marsden, F.R.S. Author ot^ 
the History of Sumatra. 410. ^ 1 , is. boards. 

S^*Iect Greek ^«.xCCiices from the Grrscic Sententise, translated into 
English ; to which is added a verbal Translation. A Speech from 
Xcuuphon's Anabasis is also subjoined. 72mo. is. 6d. sewed. 

coiCmerce. 

The Depreciation of the Paper Currency of Great Britain prov%fc.\. By 
the Earl of I^juidmlale. 8vo. 6s. served. 

The Lack of Gold ; or an Inquiry into the State of the Paper Cur- 
rency of England. 8vo. as. sewed. 

Observations on the present State of the Paper Currencies of Great Bii- 
tain and Ireland* 8vo. is. sewed. 

DRAMA. 

Marmion, or Floddcn Field ; a Drama, founded on the poem of Wal- 
ter Sc<)tt. 8vo. 4J«. sewed. 

The Virgin of the Sun, an Operatic Drama. By Frederick Reynolds. 
8vo. 2S. 6d. sewed. 

Right and Wrong, a Comedy in five ads. 8vo. as. 6d/ cowed. 

A Series of plays ; in which it is attempted to delineate the stronger 
Passions of the Mind, each Passion being the Subject of a Tragedy and a 
Comedy. By Joanna BailHe. Vol, IH. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Letter to J. P. Kemble, Erq, involving Strictures on a recent Edi- 
tion of John Ford’s Dramatic Works. 8vo. as. sev^d. 

The German Theatre, tranaVated by Be.njamiuScriiompson, lisq. 
6 yols. royal i8mo. il. ns. 6d. boards. « 

EDUCATJOK. 

Ufcc“dses on the Synt.ix, and peculiar Idio^ns of the Greek Language. 
By George Dunbar, A M. F.R.S E. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Essay on Christian Education. By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 
78. 6d. boards. 

A Vindication of Mr. Lancaster 8 System of Education. By a Member 
of the Royal Institution. 8 vo. 48. boards 

Phsedri Fabulae in usuin Scholarum expurgatx Studio. C. Bradley, 
A.M, izmo. 2S. 6tl. bound. 

The French Class Book j on, Choix dc Lilterature ct de Morale. Par 
N. Wanostrocht, L-L.D. lamo. 6s. bound > 

A Father’s Bequest to his Son ; containing Rules for bis Conduct 
through Life, f.cap. 4s. 6d. cr. 8vo. 6s. 6ci. boards. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Modern Atlas. By John PinHerton, Esq. No. IX. il. is. ; 
Containing Russia in Europe, New Granada, and Spanish Possessions in 
North America. 

• A Map of England, Wales, and part of Scotland ; shewing the Navi- 
liable Canals and Ryers on a sheet* 9s. or on rollers 1 zs. 

• HISTORY. 

Neal's History of the Puritans. i>y Edward Parsons. 8vo. Vol. II. 
iJts, Royal aeo. 1 8s. boards. 

History of Charles the Great and Orlando, ascribed to Archbishop 
Turpin j translated from the Liatin. By Thomas Rudd. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
* 1 . IS. boards. 

^ The East India Register and Directory, corrected to December, 18 1 1. 
. i;mo. 83. sewed. * 

The Customs of London, otherwise called i^jnoJjTs Chronicle, con- 
taining, among divers other matters, the original oWflcl^elebrated ||peni 
of the Nut-brown Maid. Reprinted from the first Ediljbn, with the ad- 
ditions included in the second. Royal 4to. il. 1 6s. boards. 

A Concise History of the Mtws ii^ Spain, from their Invasion of that 
until their final Expulsion from it. By Thomas Bourke, Esq. 
il. IS. boards. ^ 

The Chronicle of John Hardying, containing an Account of Public 
Transactions, from the earlieft Period of English History to the beginning 
<if the Reign of king Edward the Fourth ; to which are added a Biographi- 
cal and Literary Preface, and au Index. By Henry Ellis. Royal 4to. 
3I- ss. boards. 

Ihc History of Aberdeen. By Walter Thom, Esq. lamo. los. 
fine ^per 12s. boards. 

The History of the Grecian War, in Eight Rooks ; written by Thucy- 
diides. Faithfully translated from the 0 riginal. By Thomas Hobbes, of 
Malmsbury. New Edition. 1 vols.> 8vo. 16s. boards. 


The Duties of the Office as exorcised by the Sheriff in Person, or by 
bis Under-sheriff. By George Skirrow. 8vo. los. 6d. boards. 

A Practical Tg^tlsc on the Law of Nations. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 
Svo. boards^^ 

The Statutes the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 5 1 
George III. 181 T. Vol. IV. P. II. 4to. 18s. boards. 

Jurisconsult Exercitetions. By Francis Hargrave, Esq. 4to. Vg^I. • 
and 11. 4I. 128. board s.% 

A Practical Treatise on the I.aw relative to Apprentices and Journey- 
men, and to the Exercising Trades. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws, and on rubhc and Private Fisheries. 
Comprising a Digest of the Law; and an Appendix, containing every 
Statute and Case on the subject- By Joseph Chitty. Esq. 2 Vols. royal 
Svo. 1I. IIS. 6d^ boards. 

The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. John Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, on the late very interesting State Trials, &c. See. . Third 
Sditioa* ivo. ^ 135. boards. 
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Lieut. Col. George Johnston’s Trial by Court Martial, on a Charge of 
JMuiiny. 8vo. i28, boards- ^ 

Cobbett’s complete Collectiorfof State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the earliest Period 
to the present Time. Vol XI. and XII. Royal 8vo. il. ns. 6d. each. 

Treatise on the Law of Mercantile Guaranties. By W. W. Fell, Esq. 
8 VO. 9s. boards. * 

Trial of IXdward Sheridan, M.D. upon an Indictment for a^Misdemea* 
nor, Nov. 18 ii. 8vo. 4s. sewed. ' 


MEDICINE AND SURGEHY. 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck ; illiiff- 
trated by Cases and Engravings. By Allen Burns. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the Pros- 
tate Gland. By Hdwavd Home, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 123. boards. 

A Treatise on some practical Points, relating to the Disease of thc«'* 
Eye. By the late John Cunningham Saunders. To which is added, a' 
short, Account ofj^'^^horis Life. By I. R. Farre, M.D. Royal 8vo. 
il. fs. colourecU' il. 1 is. 6d. boards. 

Medico-ChiriNgical Transactions, published by the Medical and Chi- 
nirgical Society. Vol. II. 8vo. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Process which NiT^ure employs for the Repair of 
Injuries to the Panal of the Intestines, illustrating the Treatment 
netrating»«4yoiihds, and Strangulated Hernia. By Benjamin Travers, 
illustrated by Engravings. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Observations on the; Diseases of the Liver. By Thomas Mills, M.D. 
8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 

Practical Observations on Cataract. By Robert Muter. 8vo. 4S.6d.boards. 

A Treatise on the Management of Infants. By J. Syer, Esq. Surgeon, 
Bvo. I os. 6d. boards. 

The Apothecary’s Vade Mecum. By Hyde Mathis Browne. Fools- 
cap. 78- 6d. boards. t 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Human Gullet, Stomach, and Intestines. 
By Alcxfindcr Monro, Jun. M.D. F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo. il. 188. boards. 

Bionomia, Opinions concerning Life and Death. By A. P. Buchan, 

M D- lamo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Reecean Pandect of Medicine, containing a new Nosological Arrange- 
ment of Diseases. By Richard Reece, M.D. Royal 8vo. 12s. boards* 


MILfTARy. 




Explanation of the Review Manceuvres of a Regimenl? of Cavalry, par- 
ticularly intended for the Instruction of Young Officers. By lyilliam 
[^ett. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. in Verse and Prose, with Notes 
and a Memoir, by Dr. Johnson. 8 Vols. royal iSmo. al. boards. 

The Influence of literature upon Society, translated from the French 
of Madame de Steel Holstein. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 145. boards. 

Ditto in French. 2 Vols. 14s sewed. 

Select Papers of the Belfast Literary Society. Part IV. 4to. 38. 
sewed. 

Remarks on the Bill now pending in Parliament, for the Amendment 
^ of Parish Registers. By James Lucas, Esq. Svo.. as. 6d. sewed. 
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Letter to Wm. Roscoe, Esq. on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
i5y John Merritt- Kvo. as. 6d. sewed 

Lord Somers’s Colleciion of Scarce *and Valuable TractSi arranged, 
S<(z, Ry Walter Scott, Esq. Vol. VII. Second Edition. Royal 410. 3s. 

^ Papers relating to the Action between H M.S. Little Beit of 18 Guns, 
and tne United States Frigate President, of 44 Guns. 8vo. 2s. sewed, 

Theconiplelc Vforks of Adam Smith, L.L.D. with an Account of his 
Life and Writings. Hy Dygald Stewart. 5 Vols. 8vo. d* boards, 

A General View of the Coal Trade of Scotland, chiefly that of the River 
Forth, and Mid Lothian. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Game of Hazatd Investigated. By George Lambert, of Newmar- 
ket- Crown 8vo. los. 6d. boards. 

J’he Spirit of the British F’ssayists, comprising all the mdst valuable 
Papers on every Subject of Life and Manners. 4 Vols. 121110. il- boards. 

, A Review of the Report of the Bullion Committee, of the Pamphlets 
written upon it, &c. By Ru.sticu^ Abnormis. 8vo. as. 6d. sewed. 

Funeral Orations in Praise of Military M erw ^.^ansla t ed from the 
Creek of Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias. Witl^Bl^^^tory Notes^^and 
some Account of the Authors. By the Rev. Thomas Ivoad hurst. 8vo. 
1 6s. boards. ^ 

The Organic Rema»ins of thcForn^ World. Containing the Remaiis 
Shells, Amphibia, Land iBiimals, &c. By James Parkinson. 

III. 4to. 3I. i;s. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on Piano-forte Expression, containing the Principles of tine 
Playing on that Instrument. By W. S. Stevens. Folio. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Account of the different Charities belonging to the Poor of the 
County of Norfolk. By Zachary Clark. With a Preface by T. Clark- 
son, M.A. . 8vo. 78. boards. 

An Essay on the Probability of Sensation in Vegetables, with additional 
Observations on Instinct, Sensation, Irritability, &c. iiy Jamts Pes chard 
Tupper. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

A liooking-glass for the Ladies, wliioh possesses not only the Property 
of showing w^hat they are, but what they ought to be- izmo. s'j. 


boards. 

A Selection from Bishop Horne*s Commentary on the Psalms, by Lind- 
ley Murray. lamo. 5s. boards. 

The Select Works of Bishop Ual^ arranged by J. Pratt, B D F. A.S. 
5 Vols. 8vo. 2I. los. boards. 5 Vols- Royal «vo. 3I. los. boaids. 

Letters on tl^Annual Subscriptions for the Sons of tlie Clergy. By 
William Burd<itLE«q- *^^0. is. sewed. 

The Coraplelfe Guide to the Art of playing the German Flute. By 
John Bt^ale. Folio- 8s. sewed. 

Petralogy, a Treatise on Rocks- By John Pinkerton, Esq. 

8 VO- al- 2S. boards. • 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Uev. Williaiu 
Beloe. Vol. V. 8vo. las. boards. 

A Sketch of Cumberland Manners, in Proee and Verse. By F. Jollic. 
2 2mo. iS. 8vo. IS. 6d. sewed- 


novels and ROMANCiiS. 

Emily, a Moral Tale. By the Rev. Henry Kelt. Vol. III. crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of an Author. By JaneHervey^ 3 Vols. limo. 138. 6d. boards. 
Une Macedoine. Par Pigault le Brnn. 4 VoU. ismo. il. sewed. ^ 
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The Milesian Chief, a Romance. 4 ITolfi. lamo. il. boards. 

The Countess and Gertrude or. Modes of Discipline. By Lsetitia 
Matilda Hawkins. 4 Vols. 8vo. il. 16s. boards. 

The Sons of Altringham, a Novel. By A. T- Palmer. 3 Vols. larao. 
iSs. boards. « 

El Diablo Cojuelo; or, the Devil on Two Sticks, in Spanish. i8mo. 
48. 6d. boards. f , 

The Castle of Tariffa, or the Self-baniahcdiMan. 4 Vols. lamo. il. 
boards. 

Matrimony the Height of Bliss, or Extreme of Misery. By Mrs, Meekc. 
4 Vols. lamo. il. is. boards. 

ModernjKatc, or a Husband Perplexed. By A. F. Holstein. 3 VoU. 
i2mo. idl. 6d. boards. 


The Monk’s Daughter j or, Hypocrisy punished : a Novel. 3 Vols. 
12010. 15s.. boards. 

The S^agic Ring; or. Ingratitude pW shed : an Eastern Talc. lamo. 
58. boards. 

Hi^nry and IsaVfTOf or, the Reverses of Fortune: a Novel. % Vols. 
laino. 108. b 4 >rds. 

Alexis, the Tyrant of the East, a Persian Tale. lamo. 5R. boards. 

The Capricious Mather ; or. Accidents ^ind Chances : a Novel, 3 Vols. 
lamo. 158. boards. . 

Sir William Dorien, a Domestic Tale. 3 Vols. 12010. 138. boards. * 
Sicilian Mysteries, a Romance. 5 Vols. 1 2010. iL 78. 6d. boards. 
The Borderers, an Historical Romance. 3 Vols. iimo. 15s. boards. 
Friends and Lovers, a Novel. 3 Vols. 1 zmo, i ^s. boards. 

The Sea Devil, or Son of a Bellows- mender : a tragicomic Romance, 
a vols. x2mo. 9s. boards. 


POETRY. 

Eighteen Hundred and lileven, a Poem. By Anna Lsetitia Baibauld. 
4to. 28 6d. sewed. • 

The Philosophy of Melancholy, a Poem, with a Mythological Ode. By 
T. L. Peacock. Royal 4to. i8s. boards. 

The Siege of Zaragoza, and other Poems. By Laura Sophia Tem- 
ple. crow'ti 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Test of Virtue, and other Poems. By Miss P, Barren* Foolscap. 
7s. boards. 

RonccBvalles, a Poem, in 12 Boo^s. By R. \Varton,^^q. M.P. F.R.S. 
4to. jl. Ids. boards. ^ 

The Vision of Don Roderick, and other Poems. Walter Scotty 
E!f,q. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s, boards. 

^insof Memory, a Poem. By Peregrine Bing<iam. Foolscap. 5s. 6d. 
Po^W*«^oii Miscellaneous .'^'ubjects- By Mi^is R— H — , Foolscap, 5s. 
Rosaras Chain; or, the Choice of Life: a Poem. By Alicia Lefanu. 
Foolscap. 60. boards. 

The Poetical Chain, consisting of Miscellaneous Poems- By Mrs.. 
Ritson. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Times, or the Prophecy, an Ode. 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A Poetical Paraphrase of a Portion of the Book of Psalms. By Robert 
Wolselcy, F.L S. Crown 8v(). 5s. boards. 

Catalonia, a Poem i with Not^es on the present State of Affairs iti the 
PemiiisttU. gvo. 2 S. 6d. seweu. 
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Poems, By John Lee Lewes, 8vo. los. 6d. Royal 8ro. il. is. 
bairds. ’ % 

Nij^ht, a Poem. 8vo. 4R. boards. \ 

Poems, (Pleasures of jMemory) &c. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. Fools- 
cap. lOB. 6d. boaids. ^ • 

• 

POLITICAL. , 

A Viewtof the Sfate of Parties in the United States of America, in two 
LettiTS to a Friend. 8vo- lis. 6d. sewed. 

Hifitorical Reflections on the (.'onstitution and Representative System 
of Enj;l.4nd, with r<-^ercru*e to thi* popular Pn)positions fora Reform in 
Parliament. By James Jopp, Esq. 8vo. kJs. 6d. boards. 

Translation from Ksirada, of the Examination of the Dispute between 
Spain and America. By W. liurdon, Ekp 8vo. 6d. hoards. 

Es ay on the good bff«*cts which may be derived in the British West 
ltidi'^8. By Stephen Gaisford, 8vo. ys boards. 

Political Essay on tli:? Kingdom of ISew Spain. By Al*^xandrr De 
Humboldt. Translited from the French, by Jttbrrjiilack. Vols. Ill.and 
IV. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. boards. 


THEOLOGY. 

Tjijelvc Sermons on V.iriotlli Subjt^ts, and a Narrative^of the first Ap* 
France of our Lord. By the late Rev. Gabriel Stokes, D D. 8vo. 
ros. 6d. boards, 

Christian Ethics; or, Discourses on the Beatitudes. By Thomas 
Wiiitle, B. D. a Vols. 8vo. 1 6s. boards. 

Piactieal Sermons. By tht late Rev. Miles Atkinson, A B. To which in 
added a«^emoir of the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo. il. is. boaids. 

Scrmorlb. By the Rev Claud Buch.inan, D.D. 8vo. qs. boards. 
Sermons ou Various Subjects. By David Brichan, D.I). Vol. IJ. 8vo. 
98. boards. 

Dr. Whitby’s Discourses on the Points, abridged. 12 mo. 38. 6a. 
boards. 

Sermons on prevalent Errors and Vices, and on various other Topics; 
from the German of the Rev. George Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the 
Reformed Congregation at Leipsick. By the Rev. William Ttioke, F.R.S. 
z Vols. iivo. il. los. boards. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of All Saints, in Derby, on 
the Anniversary ^f the Derbyshire General Infirmary, October 7, 18 jj. 
By Thomas oAborne, M.A. Bvo.^is. sewed. 

Serious Encmiries, relative to this World and that which to Qome. 
By C. Buck. lamo. 3s boards. 

Conferences betwe^ the Danish Christian Missionaries and the 'Nbitivcs 
of Hindoostan. laino. ^ss. boards. * 

Select Homilies appointed to be re.ad in Churches, in th<?^rirnc of 
Queen Elizabeth. j2mo. 38. 6d. boards. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1784, at the Rev. 
John Hampton’s Lecture. By Joseph White, D.D. New Edition, 8vo. 
iss, boards. 

Scripture Directory; or, An Attempt to understand the General History 
of the Old TesUnnmt. By T. Jones, Curate of Creaton. 1 :,mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Greenwich, June 30, x8i i. 
By Rev. T. Waite, M A. Svo. is. 6d^ej\’ed. 

The Sentinel; or, an Appeal to the P^^le of Enghmd. By a Warm 
Advocate. Hvo. 3s. sewed. 
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A Defence of Modern Calvinism ; containing an Examination of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Work, entitfed i Refutation of Calvinism. By Ed- 
ward Williams, D.D* 8vo. i2^'bi<ards. 

Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism, by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
By Thomas Scott. fVols. 8vo. il. is. boards. 

Lectures on Scripture Miracles. By William Bengo Colly er, D.I>. 
«vo. I as. boards. - 

Practical Sermons. By Abraham Rees, D.D. F.RiB. F.L.Sk Editor of 
the New Cyclopaedia- Second Ldition. a Yuls. 8vo. il. is. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey tlifough Persia^ Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, Years 1808 and 1809, in which is included some Account of 
the Proc^ings of His Majesty’s Mission under Sir Harford Jones, Bart. 
K. C. to the Court of the king of Persia. By James Morier- to. 
3I. 13s- 6d. With proof Impressions pn India paper. 5I. 5s. boards. * ^ 

Voyages and Travels in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; containing 
Statistical, Com meig i aia pand Miscellaneous Observations on Gibraltar, 
Sardii^ia, Sicily, iSSfl^Bcregio, and Turkey. By John Galt. 4to. al. 2s. 
Royal 4to. 3I. boards. 

A Collection Jn Voyages and Travels in the Asiatic Islands, Australasia 
and Polynesia.' Being the Thirdfi^Portiof, of a ‘ General Collection of 
Voyages and Travels ; forming a complete History of the Oi igffi 
progress of Discovery, by Sea and Land, from the earliest Age to the 
present Time.’ By John Pinkerton, Author of Modern Geography, tVc. 
See* Vol. XL 4 to. al. 12s. 6d. boards. 
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